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FOREWORD 




The report of the Second Conference of Basic 
National Education is before you. It will give you an 
idea of the lines on which the work of basic education 
is being planned and carried out. But may I utter a 
word of warning ? It sometimes happens that we give 
free reins to our thoughts to leave nothing within the 
realms of possibility unexplored. But this is a country 
without limits and fronti(‘rs ; and if we lack direction 
and aim, our efforts yield nothing but the exasperation 
of endless wandering. On the other h.and, we may 
Tiever look beyond the day’s work, and walk the cease- 
less round of the proverbial bullock of the oil-press, 
ending eacli day just where we began it. We must 
not seek thought by itself. We must impose upon 
thought the discipline of work, and be uuided in all 
that we do by a vision of attainable and w'orthy 
ends. 

The report should make it clear to the piibljc that 
t he workers of basic education wish to follow this way 
of true work. They know that there is still much to 
be thought out and much to be ■^'>ne. The. mu.st come 
together again and again to assess their won- ind clarify 
their objectives ; and the record of these meetings will 
also be placed before the public. The present report is 
an account of the second conference. 

Those who believe they possess the right to pass 
judgment on the ideas and activities of others without 
thinking «r doing anything themselves will not need 
this report. Most probably they will not read it and 
may not benefit much even if they do. But it will 
certainly^ean much to those w. d are engaged in basic 
education or those who realise its urgent necessity. It 
will save them from the despondency due to faltering 
courage and may work as an antidote to the intoxication 
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of extravagant hopes, ft will revive their confidence, 
it will make them aware of mistakes they may have 
made and — who knows -it may even open up new roads 
of thought and work. 


Zakir Hussain 
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I hope that the Conference will realise that success 
of the effort is dependent more upon self-help than 
upon Government, which must necessarily be cautious 
even when it is well disposed. Our experiment to bo 
thorough has to be at least somewhere made without 
alloy and without outside interference. 


M. K. Gandbi 
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TNAanURAL ADDUKSS 


I thank you tor tho liononi’ you Ii.tvo <1ou<' me hy 
asking me to open tltis ( 'onh'H'nec'. I Ifeltli.itJ havi- 
no claim to rucI) an lioiioiii unless i1 ))e hy my in1er<‘.st 
in the scheme of ]>asiw etlucal son with wiiicli ilu' l.ulii's 
and gent leiiK n assemhled in Ihi,-^ ( ’ottl<'renee areinli- 
nialcly coinuM ted. 1 ha\t‘ accepted ji in <ill humility 
in the hope that thof.t ^^l)o havt' (“onhnreil i) on me will 
not cai’e to seInti|li^c m_\ '•|•^inl veny clo,s('ly 

This sciieme was first hroiight iido pnmiinonce hy 
a s(‘ries of articles \\5itt(‘n In Mahatma (Jandhi in the 
“ llarijan ” in 1037. lie <lid not reach his conclusions 
as a rtsiili or a stialy of the writings of we'-t(aii edue.i- 
lioiiists. 11c saw the ap[jalling illiteracy in the eount'ry, 
the dire need for si^naiding education, the ufttM’ impossi- 
bility of mal-.ing it univi'rsa! w'iils tlc' present liiiancial 
rcsonrc<'S ol the (government i^' ni'e.uait niidl.oiU wc're 
pursued, and tlie utti r iutihty and waste of eiu'rgy and 
time involved in tin* method now pursued in ctyieating 
our childi'cn, Ke came to the conclusion that il educa- 
tion was to be made available to ricli and ^loor alike it 
must somehow he made sclf-siif^porting . d tliat no 
education which did not enable tin* child icv -iving it to 
use liis hands, feet and eyes effectively aud usefully 
could be good enough for practical purposes. His conclu- 
sions were thus reached more or less a p7‘iori, but they 
were not altogether new so far as he was concerned. In 
fact as early as 1921 he had insisted onth ' ii'toxlia i ion 
of spinning in schools and it was made tlie..j»rui<‘ipal 
item in the national schools started in tlu' wjd;e <-f llu' 
non-co-operation movement. Ilis v/i‘itir.gs of those day.s 
show that he was even then eoiilom])]al ing e 'orm of 
self-supi*)rting education tlim.-gh spinnine by the 
schoolchildren. Some of the Mat ion a 1 Selmols started 
in 1921 tried the experiment. But spinning w as then 
not so scientific nor had its possibilities been '‘xplorod in 
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a ppaotioal w.ay in thos<' days and the result of hapha* 
zard experimc‘nt.s ( onducted by persons who had neither 
propel' understand injf nor practical working knowledge 
of this one craft which was sought to be universalised 
could not be other than it was. After a iltful existence 
for some time as spinning schools the national schools 
lapsed back into ord iuary teaching schools of the exist- 
ing type with tlio main differen^jo from the existing 
institutions, that they were not supported by Govern- 
ment aid ai d gave a somewhat independent outlook to 
their students. 

By 1937 spinning had gone through a process of 
evolution. A number of intelligent workei's had devot- 
ed themselves to the study and improvement of its tech- 
nique and instruments and a mass of detailed informa- 
tion and practical knowledge of its working had been 
gathered. So in 1937 Mahatma Gandhi could write 
about education through a craft such as spinning with 
more confidence born of practical experience. His 
writings evoked diseussion — some of it heljiful, some 
ignorant, some based on prejudice, some serious al- 
though, doubting. A conference was (ionvened at 
Wardha to which educationists, particularly those in- 
terested in national education, were invited and which 
was attended by Rducation Ministers of several Pro- 
vinces. The Committee appointed by the conference 
prepared a somewhat detailed scheme under the Chair- 
manship of Dr. Zakir Hussain and the scheme lias ever 
since been known as the Wardha Scheme and the Re- 
port of the Committee as the Report of the Zakir 
Hussain Co n nittee. M luv were surprised to know 
that what was regarded as the fad of a p m’sou infatuat- 
ed by spinning had really the backing of th<‘ Jatest edu- 
cational thought in the West and the most uji-to-dato 
psychologists wl o had been interested in the education 
of the young. There are many persons amongiit us who 
are not satisfied about the truth or validity of a propo- 
sition unless an authority from Europe or America is 
quoted in support of it. Such doubters found plenty 
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of such authority hi the latest literature on the subject. 
'I’he scheme thus began to lie cAaniincfl in the light of 
jjhis background. 

As far as I am able to |udge Maliatma (^anrlhi had 
three fundamf*»'ial points in his aeheiue. These arc— 
(1) That education did not consist in cramming the 
memory with facts f»oni books or elsewhere, but that 
the best education was that which develoiied the 
mental and other facultu's of the child by exercising 
them in a practical way anrl that, therefore, that 
education was best what was imparted through jiracti- 
cal use of the faculties of the chil l —in other words, 
which insisted on “ learning by doing ”. Tliis is 
education by means of crafts. (2) That education 
should V nn])arted through the medium of the mother- 
tongue of the child. (3) That if it was to become 
universal it must liecome self-sujiporting, otherwise it 
would remain a mert' dream in this country. 

The first two of these fundamentals were found to 
'be m consonance with the latest and best educdtional 
theory of the West and could not A’er\- well b'‘ con- 
tested by those who drew their inspiration from there. 
Criticism was silenced but pivjudice did not lie so 
quickly. The scheme has continued to be condemned 
on the ground that its schools degenerate into mere 
spinning schools. It has been pointed out rcjicatedly 
that spinning has been given prominence because it is 
the one craft to which many earnest and intelligent 
workers have devoted years of attention and which has 
accordingly been developed and improved in a scientific 
manner during the last 20 years. It is, besides, the one 
craft whiah has a fair chance of being universalised and 
has a number of well- trained w’orkers available for 
teaching it. With all this it has Jievcj’ been claimed 
that it is*the only trail which these schools should ex- 
clusively insist upon and other i rafts which are of equal 
or similar educational value may be, and have in tact 
been, adopted in many schools with success. It was the 
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third proposition which evoked much criticism even 
from those who' were otherwise sympathetically dis- 
posed towards the scheme. They feared that emphasis 
on earning by the children might have the evil effect of 
converting schools into mere factories with child labour 
and thus instead of being eentjes of education the 
schools might become iiistitutions for exploiting child 
labour. To allay the apprehensions of such critics the 
emj)hasis 'as shifted from the self-suppoi-ting character 
of the scheme to ils value as a scheme of education 
ihrough crafts. This was undoubtedly right, but one 
cannot help feeling that, t J the extent the earning part 
of the scheme has been thrown into the background, the 
chances of its universal adoption have also been 
reduced, i can only hope that the actual results of 
wf)rking will show that the earning part of it is impor- 
tant enough to merit better eonsideratioii from the 
point of view of uuiversalising basic education. 

The scheme attracted the attention of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education in India which appointed 
a Committee to consider it and ultimately blessed it. 
It may bo said th.it thereafter it passed out of the 
region of suspicion and prejudice and became a scheme 
approved and authenticated by the experts of India. 

The Covernment of the Central Provinces and the 
United Provinces adopted and introduced it into their 
schools in so far as it was possible to do so with the 
teachers and other necessary equii)ment available and 
they made arrangement for ti’aining of teachers. Well- 
trained teachers are an absolute necessity for the suc- 
cessful working of the scheme, and even when it was 
adopted by the Governments of these Provinces, it could 
not be introduced in all schools in the absence of well- 
trained teachers. Its inti oduet ion had of necessity to 
be cautious and on a small scale arid this is fi'hat hap- 
pened. The l^roviuoes of Bombay and Bihar adopted it 
as an experimental measure in a limited number of 
schools in particular ureas ami the experiment has 
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been going on. The Province of Orissa also adopted it 
as an experimental measure and introduced it in 
16 schools but the experiment has been stopped some 
six or seven months after its start on grounds which 
cannot stand scrutiny. The State of Kashmir under 
the guidance of its Director of Public Instruction, 
Prof. Saiyidain, who has been one of its enthusiastic 
supporters from the beginning, has been making head- 
way with it. A number of independent organisations 
also have adopted it in the institutions run by them. 
The most notable among these is the Jamia Millia 
where we are meeting today, the Andhra Jateeya 
Kalashala of Masulipatani and the Tilak Maharashtra 
Vidyapith. 

When this Conference met in October 1939 at 
Poona, ilu scheme had alre.idy bt'en ado]>ted or actually 
introduced eitluv as a Covernraent ])f)liiy or <> , an ex- 
peiimental mcasuK in llm I’n,, lUes aiei htcu* and 
other institutions mentioned al).>\e an 1 it lo com- 
pare notes and coti«-ider and collate the result f so far 
obtained that the Confer“mv was convened. It was 
hoped that the (Jonf<Tenc(‘ would become a normal 
annual function and that the expciijnent staite*d aftei 
so much deliberation and thought and vitlisomuch 
care and caution would be continued Ion. enough t(j 
enable results to be reached ami judged m a scu'ntific 
way both from the point of vi< w of the de\cl(>pment of 
the children educated through a craft and to ascertain- 
ing the extent to which tin scheme could pay its way 
with the earning of the children. It was obvious that 
a scheme which* insists on 7 y<“ars' education of a 
child cannot be judged fairly after 7 months'. working. 
And yet that is exactly what the present Governmciil 
of Orissa Bas done. One can understand the reluctance 
of a Government to embark on an experiment of this 
nature a^^hough it is not equally easy to appreciate it. 
But it passes one’s comprehension how judgment can bo 
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ments in other Provinoos where -the scheme has been 
introduced hnve allowed it to be continued. T have no 
doubt that at this Conference you will a<»ain discuss your 
experience gained within the last eighteen months and 
will be able to assess the value of the scheme in a practi- 
cal way to the extent it is possible after this conference. 
I have no doubt that your experience must have re- 
vealed to you not only the defats and deficiencies in 
the scheme but also its vast potentialities for good and 
you will ui.donbtedly proceed to remedy the former and 
profit by the latter. As has been pointed out so many 
times, there is nothing sacr<.)sanct about any of its 
details and they shoiiUI he evposed to the closest scru- 
tiny and examination in the light of experience gained. 
But r tarn convinced that its fundamentals are sound 
and T am sure your experience, short and limited though 
it is of its actual working, has convinced you of its 
soundness. Let us rcmiemher two things. We have 
some 70(),(M)O villages in this vast country with a popu- 
lation of nearly to cron's and if we lis. roughly Ih 
children ])er even 1 (Ml of the po])ulatiou as those com- 
ing within the age years of 7 and 14 for whom this 
sch<‘me of edue.'t ion is intended, we have to provide 
faeilith's for the <'ducation of something like 0 croresof 
children- The cost of education in existing schools 
according to th< ])rcvailing method is l)eyond the 
resources of the Provincial Clovcrnmimts and no won- 
der they have felt shy of introducing any scheme of 
universal ])rimarv education. This scheme opens a way 
anfl brings this imiversalisation within the range of 
practical polities. Let us, therefore, give it all the trial 
and all the encouragement it needs to make it success- 
ful. ,Wc should not, thendore, pooh-pooh the idea of 
making education self-supporting as impracticable. On 
the other hand wc shonld not be deterred by th(‘ fear 
that our schools will become factories for the exploitation 
of child labour or that the products of your sahools will 
upset the economy of our nascent industries. The first 
can be and' T trust has been guarded against and the 
second need not jockey us into a position when we are 
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bound to regard the int('r(‘st of industries 'as superior to 
those of the t ducation of your chiidreiv 1 ask for a fair 
field and no favouj" for the scheme and I sliailbc content 
to leave the lutun* to bt* regulated by^thc results of the 
experiment conducted in an impartial manner. I am 
hoping that the prcblotii of financing basic education 
will largely, if not entirely, be solved when we know 
the result of this experiment. 

In the second place, we have to remember the waste 
and futility of the present system of education. A very 
large proportion of thooc who iJ<iss out of oui- primary 
schools do not reach its highest classes and a lai-ge pro- 
poition of those who do so lapse back into illiteracy and 
thus lose the only thing they have gained in the school. 
The scheme of basic education steks to remedy this. 
Waste IS bud everywhere, but a poor country like India 
is the least fitted to bear it. Let us give a fair trial to 
a scheme which hofjes to eliminate it. 

There is one point to which 1 wish to diaw your 
attention. We are trying to make the children ‘•learn 
by doing”, and this is particularly helpful and useful in 
the earliest stages. But in latti years the use bl books 
cannot altogether be eliminated. Books have, therefore, 
to be prejiarf (1. W'v are u^ed to a ci rtam flag's of books 
which are prescribed as (ext hooks. I do not think they 
can serve the jiurpose of our basic schools. We have 
to create literature for our schools ajid the matter has 
not failed to claim the .attention of those interested in 
basic education. Those text books should be suited to 
the development of the children for whom they are 
intended, not only as icgards thtii sulijtct matter, but 
also as regards the uaiguage in which they ai'e w’ritten. 
I do nof know if any attempt is being made by the 
Talimi Sangh or any other oiganisation to fix the limits, 
howeveii roughK , of the vocabulary used in these text 
books for children. As the children gi’ow, the voca- 
bulary will undoubtedly grow and it is desirabld to have 
a graduated series of words which should be used ifi 
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those text books. In the State of Bilaspur an attempt 
is being made by Srejut Jtamchandra Varmato produce 
such a collection of words from the vocabulary in com- 
mon use in a graduated series for various classes in k 
school and I take this opportunity of inviting the atten- 
tion of the Conference and the Talimi Sangh to this 
questioji when they consider the preparation of text 
books for our basic schools. 


The HI '’cess of the sclieme depends very largely on 
the ability and devotion of the teachers. Their train- 
ing is necessary and its expansion can jiroceod only in 
proportion to the number of teachers trained. But 
mere training is not enough. The teacher in this 
scheme is not a mere machine any more than the child 
in his charge is, so that if you turn one part of the 
machine the other will automatically react and turn. 
It is really the intelligent interest that the teacher will 
bring to bear on his work that will give us the expected 
result. Wc, therefore, need enthusiasts, particularly in 
the experimental stages, to make the scheme successful. 
The deficiency iu the teacher has to be supplied by the 
supervisor who should be as well trained as the teacher 
and should be an equal enthusiast in his line. Wemay 
not comf<.»rt ourselves with the idea that the scheme has 


at last passed through the stages of doubt and suspicion, 
and questioning and criticism, and that it is being put 
to the test of exp(Timgjj(ky'^''’^M«[itan( I impartial f.pirit. 
The experience of that it takes long 

to conquer a preulqjde and we niTjs\be prepared for 
such imjust and i«i^aplHydg^ent*^%imes. But when 


native scheme and its 
^ Country we should 
fa/ faith. 


we are convinced fcfcthe'^sQui^^neap^ file scheme and its 
vast potentialities:^ thtrgoorl oOhe ycountry we should 
go on wiih it with\a^ermination aj^faith. 

It has already 8eo^s: ^M h^^.aTOrudging services of a 
band of enthusiastic wooers' whose qualifioations as 
sound educationists^ji o le e a - th tUL.^ir devotion to-their 
work, are a of its 

soundness. that," pass and the 

/ ‘ X lTbrary ^ 


jrudging services of a 


soundness. 
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results of work conducted in a scientific way become 
available, what little of prejudice still*remains will be 
tlispellod and the scheme will be well on its way to uni- 
versal adoption. That will be a glorious day and all of 
you who are engaged in ushering it in will have good 
reason to be proud of your work. May you have the 
strength, the determination and the foresight to con- 
tmue the noble work you have begun and to view the 
future with confidence and faith. T wish you godspeed 
and request you to proceed with the agenda of the 
Conference. 


Bajendba Pbasad 




PRKSIDKNTIAL At)DRE.< 
Zakir Mussaik 




PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

^MIB-E-JaMIA, RaJBN BaBU, BbOTHEBS & SlSTEBS! 

Today we are opening the Second Basic National 
Education Conference. You have come to participate, 
from far and near, alio Jibing your other important work 
to suffer. It is not easy for the conveners of tliis 
assembly to thank you enough, but I assure you we feel 
sincerely grateful. AVe hav(‘ every hope that, when we 
have communicated all that we have to say, we shall 
have learnt so much from each other that the cause of 
n'al basic education will have been advanced another 
step forward. 

You will remember that the First Basic National 
Education C’onforencf' was convened by the gf'vernraent 
of a rich province. Totlay you are here a1 the invit- 
ation of a poor national ill'll itut ion. You will forgive 
us if we aie unable to offer you the same comforts as 
your hosts on the previous occasion. I assure you, if 
we have failed in anything, it is hecause of oiw very 
insufficient resources, and not through lack of thought 
for your eonveniciico. For my j)art, I belie'- '' V(ui will 
have cpiite ignored these petty details. But this 
difference between the First and Second Basie Con- 
ference does force us to reilect. Whose duty is it to 
(;arry on this work of Basic Education ? Is it the duty of 
goverumeuts or of private individuals and institutions ? 
1 want you to eonsidei' this ([uestion well. You know 
this seheine v\.is drawoi up liy private individuals, and if 
no government had aecepled aiul adojiteil -it, .they 
would stiH perhaps have found some opportunity and 
7ucans of putting it into practice, and of pointing the 
way to hijgher ideals and better methods of education. 
Or, perhaps, this scheme, like other impracticable and 
far-fctchcd schemes, would have been embodied in a 
book and embedded in some library. But, let me ask 
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you, would you consider either of those events efju.illy 
possible ? t pe?*sonally believe that those who framed 
this scheme believed that the time for building nj) the 
Good State was drawing near. Tf the (lood Mate cairto 
into existence it would take uj» Ibis woik ; if it did not, 
educationists would oarry oui this scheme as a inattm’ 
of higher duty and thereby prepare the country for the 
coming of the true and the good State. Such a static 
cannot be easily built up. It rt'qnires long and patient 
effort, .md, therefore, 1 believe that the originators 
of this scheme had already made up their minds to work 
it without government <»id. It was but an accident 
that the goveraments of several provdnees aeet'pted this 
scheme with what they regarded as ueee>sary modifiea- 
tions, and adopted it without much ])re|)aralion, some- 
times even entrusting its working to ])(‘ople who had not 
full faith in it. Somewhere the scheme was <‘ai‘ried out 
on a .small scale, in other provinces on a larger scale. 
Kven today you will find some governments taking basic 
education in earnest, others just allowing ii to drag on, 
as it were, to save face. You will find an ex.inifile or 
two of govormnonts devoting the imiiK'iise yieriod of 
eight or ten months to ex|)erimenting with liasic eduea- 
tion, then wearying of it, repenting of their folly and 
abjuring it for eVer ! No doubt we should not have 
had this profusion of ex|)Primcnt and experience if .so 
many governments haO not takim up our scheme, but 
it is equally true that there would liave been far less 
bitter opposition in circles not coimeetod with govern- 
ments or opposed to them. Just because this scheme 
had been adopted by governments who ho policies they 
resented, these people repudiattal the scheme, refusing 
even to consider and critici.se it. It has also happened 
that* governments made use of their authority to in- 
troduce this scheme, and there is no doubt tlfat in some 
cases its execution was entrusted to those who did not 
appreciate its value or disliked it for reasons^ that had 
nothing to do with education. As a general result if 
basic education has derived some benefit from being 
adopted by governments, it has also suffered harm. 
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What, then, should wc do V Should we try to persuade 
j 5 overiimeuts to take up basic education, or should we 
* enlist powers oiitsuk* the gov^crnraeni in its service ? 
L*t ino tell you what J teel. I think basic education is 
a task the state must undertake and oerform. It is a 
task so intricate and so vast that ju'ivate effort by 
itself cannot organise and conti ol it. But if by state 
wo mean the government of a party or a group, that is 
something so unstable* aiifl unreliable that education 
cannot thrive upon its patronage or remain true to its 
ideals for long. On the other hand, if by state we mean 
a form of social organisation bas<'d on jusliec, an organi- 
sation which seeks eontinually to strengthen its moral 
foundations, and in which the free spirit, not only of 
groups and clas.ses, but also of individuals, receives 
daily su''!' ' oico from a virtue that all citizens alike 
cultivate, then education is tiie jirimary luiielion of the 
state, for the development of ^lu h a state wdll depend 
on the quality ol its education, 'fli'-re can be no per- 
teei/ {State on this earth. There can be slates which are 
founded on moral principles, and spates which are not. 
There can be states whose policy is inspired by a moral 
urge, anil states wliicii are opportunif't. home states 
strive lor the realisation ol justice, othei's rest cwntent 
with th(‘ir law as it i.i. la some states moral and 
material advaiieenient is an end winch any ho desire 
may attain, m others this advanc'-ment is tin exelusive 
})rivilegc of a few. iJasie Kdiiealioii is a task which 
states of tJic former kind should underlake ; tiiose of the 
other kind will be nwr'-itul if they keep their hands oft’ 
it. Jn our eountiy the iiioial state has yet to be built 
up. But should we m 1 idle m the meanlmie t .No, we 
acknowledge that it is t' o duty of everyone w'ho aspires 
to freedom anil virtue to do all that is in his power to 
lirepare society for a moral Istate such as I have just 
referretl to. {Similarly, it is the duty ol every true 
education^t to conti’ibute m bringing such a state into 
being. No doubt, ni adverse political conditions, the 
educationist’s task can be very difficult. But the task 
cannot, for that reason, be given up. VVe must only 
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remember that we have to labour hard for very poor 
returns. But it can happen tliat this labour itself may 
open the eyes ot people, may even lead io th*' establish- 
ment of the stat^* which can, in a single effort, aehietc 
a thoroughness ajid a |)erfeclion which, to the weary in- 
dividual w'orker, appeared to be a dream of the far 
distance. 

We are fortunate today in having Hahn Rajendra 
Prasad among us, anti he will formally open our (’on- 
ferenue. I w'ish to convey through him to all leaders of 
political opinion in our coui^try the fervent entreaty of 
all those engaged in the work of education to chasten 
and reform our political atmosphere, and to lay, as soon 
as possible, the foundation of a State in wdiich one com- 
munity will trust the ocher, the weak Mill not be in 
terror of the strong, in .which the poor will not sulfer 
injury and insult from the rich ; a State in which diffe- 
rent cultures can flourish si<le by sid<, and I'ach bring 
into relief the virtues of the other; a Stale in which 
every citizen can develop to the full the finest (pialities 
latent in his nature, and devote to the service of society 
the full resources of his iiersonality. 1 know it is easy 
to make such a request, while it is beyond the com- 
petence of any single person to fulfil it. But 1 fec-l 
that, today more than iver before, political leadershi]) 
ha.s the chance, by appreciating the desires and diffi- 
culties of various communities and groups, and by pro- 
moting a frank and open exchange of powci and pri- 
vilege, to lay the foundations of a moral progressive 
state. Till that has been done, the condition of us 
educationists w ill be pitiable For how long shall we 
plough this desert ? For how long shall wc endure to 
see sdl ofir plans, our ideals, our dreams being suffocated 
in the poisonoue smoke of suspicion and diswust ? For 
how long shall wc tremble with the fear that a single 
political mistake, a little show of obstinacy, cfin destroy 
for ever what we have achieved with the labour and 
the love of a life time ? Our work is no bed of roses. 
We are often despondent, often heart-broken. If we 
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ever feci oiir strength failing us, upon whom shall we 
lean ? Shall we lean upon ^liis society in which brother 
is turned against brother, in which no values are acknow- 
ledged as final ; this society which knows of no song 
that all may sing together, no festivals that all may 
celebrate, no joys that all may ’share, no sorrows that 
link heart to heart in sympathy? Our distn*s.s is 
beyond endurance. Bring us relief,’ relief today; for 
who can tell what tombrrow has in store ? 

Brothers and Sisters ! I have taken advantage of 
Babu Rajendra Prasad’s presence among us today to tell 
him all this, and 1 am sui’c 1 have voict'd your sentiments 
also. But if Rajendra Babu fails us, that is, if our 
political leadersliip fails us, .shall we give up our work 
111 weariness and despair ? It is possible we may be so 
utterly weary that any further effort may be beyond 
us, but this is a .situation 1 am most unwilling to con- 
template. If we believe basic education to be essential 
for our country, we should not wait in idleness for a 
sign of political reform, for the ('stablishment of such a 
stat(' as will take upon its .shoulders the burden of uni- 
versal education. 5fo. If we do not begin our work 
today, we shall wreck, through ignorance and anexpe- 
rionce, all such undertakings wIkmi the time for them 
has come. Even the best state cannot, by t mere touch 
of the finger, make 'fountains gush out of dry rock. The 
work of basic education must, therefore, continue, and 
it must continue in such fashion that, if ever a govern- 
ment washes to tak< it up, it will not be able to say that 
it does not know how basic education can be organised 
and w'hether it wall succeed or tail. But that is not all. 
Even if governments accept and adopt our scheme, and 
work it as we would like them to, would our task be 
completeA ? I think not. There is no state which does 
not need to progress further. Every good state, which 
is founded upon truth and virtue, endeavours to im- 
prove itself. It is so wdth all human institutions. They 
advance, or they deteriorate. A good state is, in the 
nature of things, a state which grows with the growth 
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of ils citizens,. Jf sueli a btuLc udopln husic education, 
th^re will still be a vast nuini'er of tlioiightfiil, ahsrt 
and expcricncctf eitiz('n.s devoting their intclligt^ncc and 
activity to the improvement of eclucationai methods ki 
private institutions. 'J’hey wdll make experiments wliieh 
the government, because of the grt'af, exti'ui of its work, 
will not bo able to undertake, and they will bo abh', 
through their success as well as their failure, to guide 
the policy of the state towards befter methods and higher 
ends. In o:hcr words, private individuals must bear 
the burden of work today as well as tomorrow. There 
will be political changes, but the work of basic educa- 
tion will continue, sometimes with the help of the state, 
sometimes without it. Our people, so far as I can see, 
will never abandon the fumlanK'iitals of basic edu(;a- 
tion. If ever wo have a government which dcsins the 
good of all alike, which does not discJiminatc between 
rich and poor, Hindus and JMuslims, Ijulian and non- 
Indian, and which is based on th(‘ consent of all and 
strives for common benelits, you may be sur(5 it will 
undertake the free education of all its boys and girls for 
at least seven years, and it will insist upon all its citi- 
zens being educated. You Avill note I have said at least 
seven years. If the resources (jf this government in- 
crease, so will the period of free education. But now' 
under any resi)onsible government, our people will not 
consent to a shorter period, no rnattei- what tricks are 
played with such lerms as ii[)pcr and h wer primary, or 
primary and secondary educal ion. We may alsoton- 
sider it finally settled that, dui ing this period of seven 
years, education will b- given in the mother-tongue. A 
third result, which in ray opinion w'e have definitely 
achieved, is that work will form the centre and basis 
of this education, and as far as possible, everything that 
is taught will be taught through work. I do'not know 
of anyone who b sincerely opposed to this third funda- 
mental feature of basic education. But this idjja is com- 
paratively new, and even those who have taken up 
basic education find some difficulty in realising all its 
implications. Sv , if you will allow me, I shall explain 
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briefly my own coneoption of the place’ of work in 
education, and of what is meant by (jur saying tliat 
book-schools should be converted into craft-schools. 

• 

It is not only today that we talk of making work 
a part of education. People have been saying this for 
quite a long time. But each has said it in his own 
way. For one, ‘vvork^’ is a principle, and should be 
accepted as such, without laung added oji to the curri- 
culum as a ‘ subject ’ ; for another it is a ‘ subject it 
should hav'e a jicriod .illotted to it, and no further 
changes need be made in methods or in the syllalms ; for 
a third, work must la* such as yield a return ; and, last 
but not least, tlii're is he who sa\'s that all activity is a 
blessing, that children mu.st be allowed to move about 
and to do things, and it does not matter if their activity 
does not pj'oduce anything, for children are not labourers, 
their acti\ ity is creative ! T have no quarrel w ith thos'- 
who hold these opiniun.s. 1 onl}' wish to state my own. 
And my opinion is that, ulu'iiwe talk of work in con- 
nection w ith education, we must have only such work 
in mind as is really educative, for the body as well as 
the mind, work such as makes men bettiT men. T 
believe man progresses by judging what h<‘ has dfine, by 
realising the merits and defects of his ow'n work. When 
a man undertakes some work, physical ir mental, 
he can make it educative for himself only w’hen h(‘ is 
moved, at the same time, with the de ire to do full 
justice to what he has undertaken, and is willing to 
subject himself to the discipline imposed by his w'ork. 
Not all activity but only that which is planned can be 
ediicative. Work executed mechanically, which could 
have been done by a mere machine, cannot educate. 
There must be in the mind a plan of the work ’to be 
done. The next step is also a mental process : a consi- 
deration of the means, and the selection of those most 
approprisite for the given purpose. Then conies the 
execution of the work with the material and the instru- 
ments chosen. Finally, there is the appraisal of the 
flnished product to see if it corresponds to the original 
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plan, if it haB been executed with the means considered 
appropriate when the plan was formed, and whether it 
can be said to have justified the labour and the material 
spent on it. It is these four definite stages in the procees 
of work that make it educative. But this is not all. 
Work of any kind, if constantly repeated, produces a 
certain amount of skill, but skill is not the object of 
educative activity, whether the skill be mental or 
physical or linguistic. I’he conception of the educated 
man we 1 ive iii our minds is not of a skilled person 
only. Skill can be acquired by thieves also, by those 
who thrive on deception and those who make the true 
appear false. Such skill oannot be the end of educa- 
tion. We shall have to defin*' oui object further by 
saying that work eati be truly educative only if it serves 
values higher than mere personal ends, \ allies be\ond 
ourselves, which we acknowledge and reverence. He 
who works for himself v\ ithout doubt becomes skilled, 
but we would not consider him really educat<*d. He 
only who .serves the higher values tiuly educates himself. 
In his desire to servm these higher ends he does not seek 
his own pleasure or satisfai tion; h<‘ devotes all his ability 
and power to the fulfilment of his task a.s a duty he 
owes to it. This condiice.s to the develupTuent of his 
personality, it elevates his moral nature. P'or what else 
is moral education but that a man should learn to tran.s- 
mute all personal desire for satisfaction and pleasure 
into a resolve to serve values which he regards worthy 
of service, and should strive to make his service worthy 
of the cause to which it is dedicated ‘i Craft as well as 
purely mental work can thus both be made ti uly educa- 
tive; and they can both be equally uninspireil and there- 
fore futile. The true work-school is that where childnm 
acquire the habit of planning, of consiilering ways and 
means thoroughly, before they stai't woiv, and of 
examining thei" achievement critically when tliey have 
done what they set out to do. They will thus ^gradually 
realise that, in whatever they undertake, they will be 
disloyal to themselves and unjust to their enterprise if 
they do not devmte to it all the energy and skill, all the 
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care and attention which the work requires. Those 
who seek to make work educative must constantly bear 
in mind that there can be no work without a definite 
objective, that work has its own ideals, its own laws 
which may not be disregarded, ft does not allow us to 
bo satisfied with indifferent results, or just to pass our 
time doing something. It does not allow us to amuse 
ourselves, to make sport with things. Work is activity 
quickened by a purpose; it demands self-criticism that 
is unsparing, and for those who fulfil its demands, it 
holds out the promise of a joy that none other can 
excel. Work is austere self-discipline. Work is prayer. 

But even in austerity and in worship of the divine 
people can have their own selfish ends. They make 
sure of their own place injheaven and leave others to 
their late. A work school that is true to its ideals will 
never allow work to become the selfish object of an in- 
dividual. It will inevitably transform itself into a 
society striving for a common end. In this society 
there will be absolute co operation and the common 
end will be achieved through each fulfilling his appoint- 
ed task, the labour of each will be so woven into the 
common pattern that the mistake of one will mar the 
work of the rest, and the quick will not be able to leave 
the slow behind. Thus the school will prev ide for the 
most intimate association through work and will 
develop those virtues which our country sorely needs : 
the ability to co-operate in spite of differences of tem- 
perament, and the sense of responsibility which make 
the performance of social duties more urgent than the 
satisfaction of personal needs. 

A true work school will not, however, be' content 
with trailing its pupils through organised activity, with 
forming them, through this activity, hito a co-operative 
society iu«which each is not only aware of his responsi- 
bility but also fulfils his task. T think a true work 
school will make its small society the instrument of some 
higher purpose, lest its pupils, having overcome iudivi- 
5 
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dual self-seeking should fall into the quagmire of cor- 
porate greed. 

We might sum up by saying that a work school wil’i 
teach its pupils to do their duty by the work they under- 
take, it will organise its activity on the basis of full co- 
operation, it will inculcate the belief that the school is a 
so(*iety and all work is service of this society. Finally, it 
will foster the aspiration to model this society on the 
lines of th« most perfect society the human mind can 
conceive. Tt will thus lay the fo mdation of the belief 
tlxat the performance of appointed tasks is man’s func- 
tion as the member of a society and also his moral duty ; 
that a man’s v/ork and a man’s life must in every way 
conduce to make society a better society. 

If ever our people develop the character and acquire 
the virtues of the good .society, I do not belitwe thr'}' 
will, for one moment, rest (“onteut without the work 
school whose main featimvs I have outlined. But until 
we have work schools, our society cannot ea.sily become 
what we want it to be. So everyone wlio can, should 
establish and conduct schools of the kind we need. It 
is not dnly to those wlio have acce])ted the scheme of 
basic education that T would make (hisrecpiest. 1 wotdd 
address my entreaty with equal earnestness to tho.se 
who have rejected the scheme as undesirable. [ would 
bog them to reflect how they can oppose basic educa- 
tion, if it is what f have shown it to l)e. It must be 
some other considerations that have made them o{)pose 
it. Perhaps some features of the .syllabus, which was 
drawn up by a committee of private individuahs, have 
provoked them ; they might have found lacking things 
which they consider <'3sential for a syllabus, or they 
might have found things prescribed which they dislike. 
But the syllabi s and basic education arc not one and 
the .same. The syllabus is not a principle, bmt merely 
its expression. It is not unalterable, ft was declared 
to be experimental oven when it was first presented by 
the committee which prepared it. And up till now 
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about half-a-dozeu difforeni committees Lave discussed 
it, amended and adapted it in parts, and accepted it in 
the main. But even this acceptance is not final. We 
ourselves shall discuss it at this Conference, when 
perhaps it will be shown to be defective in many ways. 
But we should not, because of these shortcomings, 
abandon the main principles of the scheme which T 
believe to be sound. \\’e shall be loseio if we do so. Let 
us, therefore, if we find it necessary, draw up another 
syllabus to embody, in a more practicable and effective 
manner the fcmdamental principles of our scheme. Let 
us then w'ork according to the new syllabus and esti- 
mate the results achieved. Others will benefit along 
with U8 if we are found to have discovered something 
better than what we already have, and if we are wrong, 
we shall realise where we were mistaken. Jt is jjossibk 
that tnose who oppose basic education do so becau.'( 
they dislike the people f I om whom it emanates. But 
whatever is good and true in this world is either the 
possession or the lost property of those who are good 
and true, and they should claim it their own wher- 
ever they hapjien to find it. I’heir decision ought not 
to be infiuenced by such considerations as w ho framed 
the scheme, where it w^as framed and who first a cepted 
it. ^^'e should neithcT worship names uor shy at them. 

Forgive me for taking so much of yciur time. I 
offer you a most ht arty welcome. You hav(' three days 
of fairly heavy work before you, and you have further 
work to do after this Conference m putting into prac- 
tice decisions we arrive at here. Next year we shall 
meet again to review our work and educate ourselves 
by the same process as the children we have in our 
charge. May God give us the ability to learn through 
work, an<f make us worthy servants of our cause. May He 
lead us along the right path, the path of those who have 
found favour in His eyes and help us to avoid the way 
of those who have strayed from the right path and 
fallen in His sight. 


Zakijr Hussain 
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WELCOME ADDRESS 

By 

TrfB Seorltauy, Htniujstavi TALiMr Sanoh 
Friends, 

I have great pleasure in welcoming you to this, 
the second conference of basic education, on behalf of 
the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. W'c met for the first 
conference about a year and a half ago in October 1940 
in Poona at the invitation of the Bombay Oovernment. 
We mcec for the second conference on the outskirts of 
a little \’nla2;e, as the guests of .Tamia Milia Tslamia — 
an institution which within the short space of last 
twenty years has built up for itself an unique tradition 
of National Education. I think we could meet in no 
better setting and under no bettor auspices. 

We had met for the first conference after only 
about a year of work — a year spent mostly in prelimi- 
nary preparations for the initiation of the experiment. 
Our experience of the practical working of brsic educa- 
tion at the time was, therefore, both short t,nd inade- 
quate. The conference, however, fulfilled a real need 
at the time. It was attended by representative workers 
from nearly all the centres of basic education in diffe- 
rent parts of India. Their experience was pooled to- 
gether and the practical problems discussed in the light 
of this collective experience. The expcricaoe of the 
training schools and basic schools was also recorded in 
an exhibitjpn organised along with the conference. The 
discussions and conclusions of this conference were 
summed up at the end in the sha *6 of findings. This 
conferencif with its findings marks the first step in the 
development of basic education and its report has 
since b^en published under the title of ‘One Step 
Forward.’ 
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We meet for the second conference better equipped. 
We have behind us the experience of two, and iji the 
case of some institutions, three years of practical work. 
Both our problems and achievements are, therefore , 
more concrete than they were at the first conference. 
We alse meet, I hope, with a clearer understanding of 
the objectives of the now education. 

We met for the first conference not only inade- 
quately e 'uipped, but also under the shadow of a*grave 
national and international crisis. In Europe the world 
war had just begun. In our country the Congress 
ministers who had sponsored the experiment in the 
different provinces had already tendered, or, were on 
the point of tendering, their resignations. There was 
uncertainty and anxiety in the atmosphere. The ques- 
tion before every one was “ What would happen to 
basic education after the Congress goes into wilderness?” 
This anxiety was recorded by the conference in the 
following resolution : — 

“ The work of Basic National Education is of 
such vital importance to the future of the country that 
it should be continued witliout interruption, whatever 
the political changes that may occur in the near 
future.” 

Basic education, however, did not go into the 
wilderness with the resignation of Congress ministers 
as had been feared. It survived the political crisis, and 
freed from its political association, it has been function- 
ing for the last year and a half on its own intrinsic 
merit as a scheme of educational reconstruction. 

We meet, therefore, at this conference,* not only 
strengthened and enriched with the experience of the 
last two years, hut with our minds freedtfrom the 
confusion of political with educational issues. We meet 
as educational workers discussing problems of educa- 
tional reconstruction. 
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Tt is true we do riot meet under happier circum- 
stances. The shadow that lay over the first conference 
has materialised iutt) one of the greatest tragic catas- 
t)K)phies in the liistory of man. Tn Europe today all 
that makes life sacred or precious is ‘being destroyed 
with a wanton rutlilessness the horrors of which are 
beyond imagination. In oni‘ country we are in the 
midst of a nation-wide movement for frei^dom both 
political and moral. It V'as debated whether it would be 
|>ossible, or advisable, to call a conference of basic 
education undei’ the present conditions. After serious 
consideration we deeiderl that it was necessary for us 
to meet again. 

If we are meeting again to discuss basic education 
we are not doing so in a s|)irit of pseudo-philosophical 
detaeh'^c. i .or callous indifference but in conscious 
realisation of tlu braupvly around us. We are meeting 
to Tc- iterate our 1.11 i/h in iihuali)) as one of the vital 
forci-s thai shape humu'i (ivdi mmu,, a • • j>o! lucel- 

iiiii lutrely to discuss and mv-.iiis of tmkeriiig at 

(•(liK.ilional methods, but in an earnest co-operative 
attempt low.trds tlu' r(*const ruction of education and 
through education iht' r<'constrcc( ion of sot udy. J hope 
we shall keep this ohjectitc before us in ilie tlisfussions 
of tlu' confei-euec. 

W'e have a ])rogramnK of three days oj work bcff»re 
us. For d(^tu..siou w'e li.tvi' -.fh'ttsl liu ilirte m liii 
firoblt ms in the praitical woikitig om of basic educa- 
tion or riithcr llinc- asp sts ol tlie lumianunta! problem 
of baste education “ how lx to bring out all the latent 
possibilities in a child, how best to develo]) Ids persoua- 
iity through the medium of productive wmrk ■amt the 
child’s ])hysioal and ,.ocial environment”. 

We sliall lirst liegin with tlu most important ques- 
tion of “ basic sehcKil at work. ” As I have said before, 
wo arc meeting after a lapse of two and in some cases 
after three years of basic schools at work. Mo.st of 
6 
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these basic schools or groups of basic schools are re- 
presented here, and will present reports of their work. 
From these reports we should have ample material to 
answer the most fundamental questions of basic educa- 
tion : How far have the basi« .schools at work .succeed- 
ed in fulfilling the expeetation.s of the scheme ? How 
has this new education affected the growth of the 
children ? Is their intelligence being developed ? .Are 
they becoming aw.arc of their social and physical 
environii ont ? Is a sense of scientific curiosity and 
questioning growing among theui ? Are they forming 
habits of systematic and disciplined work, of orderliness 
and self-discipline, in all their activities ? both at play 
and at work V both at home and at school V Are the 
<-hildren ha|q)i< r and cleaner V Are there any signs 
towards better citizenship? towards habits of co- 
operative work ? tow'ards an ideal of si'rvicc to (Ik* 
community to whii'h they belong whether at school <>r 
in the village V Have we passed through the first stage 
of the apathy or hostility of the jiarcnts and ciiardians 
and are there any signs of better relationship Indwecn 
the school and the village community V Are. there 
any signs of the influenee of the school on th(‘ 
village* ? 

We .slioukl also make a sincere attempt towards 
the understanding ot the difficulties in the practical 
working out of the scheme and asse.ssing onr short- 
comings. We should try to answer honestly from the 
data available wiiethcr basic education as practised in 
the basic schools today is really craft centred t'dneation 
or merely craft toaebing pins the {caching of other 
subjects- in the syllabus? Are the teachers starting 
their woik properly equipped for the difficult task 
before them ? Is there a tendency among the teachers 
of isolated and remote rural .schools towarjls lapsing 
into the easier methods of orthodox teaching ? What 
are* the practical difficulties befi>re individual teaciher.s 
jn basic schools ? 
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The second subject selected for discussion is closely 
bound up with the first. Tt is in fact^a vital part' of 
the bigger problem of basic school at work. It will be 
;m attempt to assess the Syllabus of Basic National 
Kducation by the last thrt^c years’ experience of corre- 
lated teaching. It was pointed ouf- in th(' report of the 
Zakir Hussain (Jommitt<‘e 'tiiat the syllabus ])rpsented 
was only a teal stive oru' to serve as a basis for 
experiment in correlat^^rl tcjailiin**;. 

A syllabus of Ihis kind, wha li aims .it f.ir-reach- 
ing recoastnietion of ediic itioaal practic(‘, l•(‘aMy rerpiircs 
a baekgroanfl ot faii'ly extensive exp'“riiaeatai work oa 
the. lines iadicated in our ro^mrt Ix'cause it is only aft‘‘r 
such practical expcricace 1 hat all the jiossible correla- 
tions can be conlidently worked out. We have done 
the be.'-'t \.v could in preparing this syllabus and have 
fully utilised our collective expericnc.- as tc.ichers, as 
well, as the suggestions l•eccivo<l from friends. But we 
inu.st point out that this should be regarded as a tenta- 
tive scheme drawn up to show that the prin ujdef! of 
co-ordinated teaching which we have advocated in oiu’ 
report can be worked out in praci ic.e and tran.slated in- 
to the terms of curriculum. Vs tcacli ws in our training 
schools and colh'gcs an I in the new s-mu-oI . of basic 
education begin to work out tin* sch^mo z ieatilically 
and record their oliservaoions and c'cnwieac , it will be 
possible to improve the syllabus p !'ressivoly. Such an 
experimental attitude o'" mind on ihe part of the tea- 
chers is essential for the su<*ccss and ctfieioiit working 
of this educational scheino.” 

We have nob yet suiHoienb exporionco behind us for 
a thorough assessment of the syllabn.s nor h^rve "there 
been ampfb opportunities of working the syllabus in the 
true scientific spirit. We have, however, invited 
workers give their o|)inLon on the basis of their ex- 
perience as to how far it has been possible to work the 
syllabus aa an integral whole round the craft work in 
the school and the physical and social environment <m 
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the child ; how far the coiTelotion has been natural and 
where it has been forced and artificial ; and what other 
items of knowledge not included in the syllabus have 
naturally been acquired by the child round its craft- 
work or life around him ? An attempt has also been 
made to record this experience graphically through the 
exhibition. 

Workers of basic education diavo ;ilso been invited 
to ydace before the conference iheir cxpc'rienco of the 
practical working of * the teelmi(|ue of correlated 
teaching 

It has been felt that th*‘ .•syllabiiN of spinning as a 
basic craft n<‘e<led revision in the light of experience of 
the last two years. This task was entrusted by the 
Hindustani 'I’alijui Sangh io a committee of experts 
with some experience of basic schools and l)asic training 
schools. On the basis of the data belore them they 
have prepared a tentative syllabus which will be 
placed before the conference for discussion. 

The third topic — the fra ining of ^aehers — is only 
another aspect of the main problem before the confer- 
ence, k)r the working of the basic schools depends to a 
very large extent /m the preparation of the teachers in 
the training schools. This subject can be discussed witli 
a (‘ertain amount of confidence, as twenty-two training 
centres and a number of expericti.-cd educationists have 
been experimenting vith th* Iraining of teachers ol 
basic education during the last three _\'cars. We hope 
we have gathered sufficient experience to soh’e some of 
the main problems in the preparation ol teachers for 
basic schools. A detailed syllabus (both theoretical and 
practical) of spinning as the l)asic craft has also been 
prepared by a committee of experts under tMb guidance 
of tho Hindustani Talimi Rangh and will be placed 
before tho conference for consideration. 

A special session of the conference has been re- 
served for the consideration of “the place of art in basic 
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education and the possibility of new crafts”. We be- 
lieve that self-expression through art forms a most 
important part of basic education. 

It must be admittofl, however, thstt this aspect of 
basic education has not, with the exception of U. P., 
loeeiveJ due attention in tlie basic schools and basic 
training schools. This has been due mainly to the lack 
of trained workc'rs. ^\'e have retpiestod Dr. I. R. 
Khan, Principal. Basie Training College, Allahabad, to 
open the discussion on the subj(>et, as valuable pioneer- 
ing work in this dir(‘obion is being carried out by the 
institutions of basic education under his direction. We 
hope, howcv(T, that other schools and basic schools will 
giv<‘ their increasing attention to this aspect of basic 
education. 

Before W(* begin the actual work of the conference 
a brief survey of the jjrogross of b.rsic education during 
the last three year'> m.iy prove u.^cfid as a background 
t(» the discussions that follow. I shall pasfi over the 
initial -stages briefly you are all well aware with the 
inception and early development ot the hchome. 

The first step in the evolution of the scheme of 
banc education was the Wardha Educational Confer- 
ence. At this conference Gandhiji defined < is concep- 
tion of basic education and placed it before the assem- 
bltiil educationists and national workers for discussion. 
After a full discussion, the conference accepted the four 
fundamental principles of basic education, and a small 
committee was appointed with Dr. Zakir Hussain as 
president to give a concrete shape to the scheme. The 
report prepared by the Zakir Hussain Committed was 
accepted %nd basic education was adopted as the 
official policy of National Education by the Indian 
National (]!ongress at Haripura (March 1938). 

In April 1938, a Board of Education under the title 
of Hindustani Talimi Sangh was formed to work out in 
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a consolidated manner a practical programme of basic 
edncation. The first institution ol basic education, the 
Vidya Mandir Training School, was opened in April 1938 
at Wardha to train teachers. Gradually steps towards 
the introduction" of basic education as an expei imental 
measure were taken l)y the Governments of C.P., U.P., 
Bihar and Bombay Presidency and the State ol Kashmir. 
Special Officers and Boards of basic education were 
appointed. Training Schools wcit' opened and the neces- 
sary arran ’^ements were made for tin* opening of new 
basic schools or conversion of the existing piimary 
schools into basic schools. Some ol the institufioas of 
Nation'al education also took up the work. The .farnia 
Millia Islamia of Delhi and Andhra Jathiya Kalashala 
of Masulipatam opened training centres, 'rhe Tilak 
Maharashtra Vidyapith at Poona and tlie Gujerat 
Vidyapith of Ahracdabad co-op<M‘atcd with the* Bombay 
Government in the training of teachers anti introtluction 
of basic education. 

Meanwhile a wave of educational reconstruction 
seemed to pass over the country. The Governments 
of the U.P., C.P., and Bihar appointed Education Re- 
organisation Goramittecs with wide references to study 
and report upon the entire scope of education from 
primary up to the University stage. The Central 
Advisory Board of Education likewise appointed a com- 
mittee with Sjt. G. B. Kher, then Premier and Minister 
of Education, Bombay, as president “to examine the 
scheme of educational reconstruction incorporated in 
the Wardha scheme in the light of Wood and Abbott 
Report on General and Vocational Education and other 
relevant documents and to make recommendations.” 

• ► 

By the end of the first year of basic ediibation, ten 
Training Centres besides the seven refresher Training 
Centres opened by the Government of y. P. were 
engaged in the training or re-training of basic teachers. 
A few basic schools were opened and a few primary 
schools were partially converted into basic schools. 
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Tho now educational ideology was gradually being 
translated into practice. 

The second year, the yf'ar 1939-40, was a year of 
slow but steady progress. The first group of training 
schools, strengthened by a yt'ar's experience, started 
on the training of a second batch of teachers. Three 
new training centres were opened by the Governments 
of C. P., Bombay and Madras Presidencies. The Vidya 
Mandir Training Institute, a first grade training college, 
was opened at Wardha by the C. P. Government to 
train Normal School t^^achers and snporv'isors of the 
province. A Basic Trainins School was opened at 
Jalgaon by the Bombay Government to tiain teachers 
for Urilii b.isic schools and a Basic Training School was 
opened at Coimbatore by the Madras Government to 
train teachers lor 'ramilnad. New basic s<*hools \vere 
opened by tlie Govcinments of Bihar and Orissa and 
stlect<‘d primary -^chooU were gradually converted into 
basic schools by the tlovi riunents of C.P., U. P. and 
Bombay as trained teachers became available. The 
teachers of Basic Bc’hools were gradually gaining con- 
fidence in the new method and the administrators over 
their task of organising and supervising tlx* new 
experiment in the basic scliools. 

In tho meanwhile the reports of the different 
Education Re-organisation (Committees were completed 
and published. They accepted the main principles 
underlying the scheme of basic education and in many 
cases adopted the syllabus of basic national education 
with minor changes to suit local conditions. The reports 
submitted by the Re-organisaiion Committc'es of the 
U. P. and r. P. were accepted by the Governments. 

At this stage it was felt that it would be useful for 
the workers of b^asic education to meet together for a 
collective consideration of the practical problems of 
basic education at work, arid for the assessment of work 
already done. The first conference was organised at 
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Poonfi in October 1939, at the invitation of the Bombay 
Government, in it'sponse to this demand. It was at- 
tended by a representative jjathering of workers of 
basic education from all parts of India and also by^a 
large number of visitors, who wore either engaged in, 
or, were interested in educational work. 'J he Kher 
Committee appointc d by the Central Advisory Board 
attended the (bnference by spc'cial invitation. 

Aboui this time the (bngress Ministers who had 
been responsible for sponsoring the experiment of basic 
education in Bombay, Bihar. U. P., C. P., and Orissa 
resigned. The programme of basic education planned 
for the year 1939— io, how'ever, was not immediately 
affected by this political change and was carried out 
without any preceptible changes or curtailmcjit s. The 
only exception w'as the Madras Govt'rnmcnt who closed 
the training school at fV)imbator(“ and with it the 
experiment of basic education in Madre.s in Ajnil 19-10. 

By the end of the second year basic education was 
being carried out as an educational experiment by the 
Covcrnment.s of the ('. P., U. P., Bihar, Orissa, Bombay 
Presidency, and the State of Kashmir and a few noir- 
fjrovernment institutions. In all there were twelve 
training schools and two trainincr colleges, s(‘vcn Re- 
fresher Training Centres and over five thousand schoctls 
carrying out the experiment of basic education. 

The progress of basic education in tlie diffcient 
provinces and Indian States during this, the third year, 
of basic education will be given by the institidions and 
authorities concerned. I only wish to make a brief re- 
ference here to the development of basic ('ducation in 
Orissa which has been the most significant '^episode in 
th<* progress of basic education during the year. The 
details of the story will be given by the workers of 
basic education in Orissa themselvc's. I wish only to 
record here on behalf of the Sangh our deep apprecia- 
tion of the efforts made by the people of Orissa to 
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continue the work of basic education in spite of the^Gov- 
ernment decision to close it. We have every hope that? 
financed and organised by the people themselves, the 
ckporiment in Orissa will fulfil the exceptions iu 
Gandhiji’s message that “Success of the effort is depen- 
dent more upon self-heli) than upon Government”. 

Ft will be evident irom this brief report that there 
has been a slow but steady growth of basic education 
during the past three years. Compared to our final 
objective — free and compulsory education of all children 
of this country between the ages of seven and fourteen 
the achievement of the past three years seems inade- 
quate. But there is no reason for discouragement. 
The experinumt may not be growing in extent but it is 
slowly I . ing established on sound foundations. A new 
methodology is gradually being e.volved in the training 
seliools and basic schools. A new kind of literature is 
in the process of preparation. A fresh outlook is 
brought to bear on problems of administration and 
su])ervision. A new experimental attitude of mind 
towards the pi'oblems of children’s education and parti- 
cularly of rural childi’en is evident. 

The success or failure of a programme of educa- 
tional reconstruction is to be judged by it, quality and 
not quantity. At this, the initial stage of the experi- 
ment, we should concentrate our energies on honest and 
coiiscientious work, rather than on numbers. We should 
be happy if we succeed in fully developing the funda- 
mental idea of basic education in a few schools, in bring- 
ing out all the latent potentialities of a few children 
through this new education. 

Every great undertaking must pass through a 
period of silent preparation m the dark, before it is 
ready to ^ome out in the light and spread on a large 
scale. Let us recognise that this is the preparatory 
stage of basic education. Let us work with patience 
and faith and keep a careful watch over every stage of 
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the experiment. Let us record every little achieve- 
ment and share it with other workers. Let us with 
equal honesty l ecord and shaie every mistake in this 
experiment. We must not be discouraged with our 
mistakes and failures, nor must be satisfied with little 
achievements. We must not rest content until we 
have explored, experimented with and recorded all 
possible vaya of auakening a child’s intelligence, deve- 
loping his UMSonaliiy and instilling in him the ideals of 
service ana citiztnship ihiough the medium of this new 
education. 

This is the task before' our conference. I hope wo 
shall during the next three days make an honest attempt 
at assessing the results of the past three years’ work 
and make it a foundation of another year’s work. We 
must do this, year by year, until ve arc ready — as 
teachers and workers of basic education — steeped in 
this new ideology and trained in the new methodology 
— to introduce it on a nationwide scale when the right 
time comes. 

L^t us hope that the time is not far distant. 


E. W. Akyanayakam 
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Progress op Basic Education 

IN 

The Provtn(;es and the State oe Kashmir 

1940-4] 

1. Orissa. 

2. Kashmir. 

3. Bombay Presidency. 

4. Bihar. 

5. United Provinces. 

6. Central Provinces and Berar. 




Basic Education in ObiSsa 


I only wish to say a few wordy as introduction. 
The report of the development of Basic Education in 
Orissa will be presented to the conference by my 
colleague Sj. Sarat Ch. Maharana. 

The progress of b^sic education in Orissa should 
be described as Basic Education at war rather than 
basic education at work. For, right from its inception, 
basic education at work has meant one continuous 
battle — battle with vested interests, battle with 
ingrained piejudiccs and superstitions and lastly battle 
with official red tape. Tn the beginning we gave all 
our timr ‘rnd energies to the conquering of these pre- 
judices and superstitions, and just as we were beginn- 
ing to see the first signs of hope w'e received Govern- 
ment orders to close the experiment. 

The experience of the past fourteen months has, 
however, deeply implanted the firm conviction in us 
that Basic Education has come to stay and has found 
its place in the heart of the masses. The parents and 
guardians have begun to realise at last that thfs is an 
education best suited to their children. The villager 
does not go deep, he does not understand how the first 
beginnings of a sense of citizenship and an ideal of 
service arc being developed in the children. It is 
enough for him that the children have come to regard 
school-going as a treat and that they have begun to 
lend a helping hand in the home. 

But the one question that matters to us workers of 
basic education is whether there are any signs, that 
children ih these basic schools are emerging free from 
the dead-weight of their rural environment. 

It is too early yet for a definite pronouncement. 
All that we can honestly say is that there are signs of 
hope. 


Gopabandhu Chowbhury 
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. la September, 1938, the government of Orissa 
decided to conduct an experiment in basic education. 
A non-ofQcial board with Sj. Gropabandhu Ohowdhury 
as Chairman wa& formed to guide the experiment, a 
rural area in Jaipur Thana (District Cuttack) was 
selected as the first field of experiment. 'J’lie staff of 
the Training School was selected and deputed to 
Wardha for training. Under, the influence of Sjt. 
Gopabandhii Chowdhury free gifts of land were made 
by the vill.^gers for tlie training school and the i)asic 
schools, and simple inexpensive buildings were put up 
in keeping with the rural environment. 

The sjjccial feature of the experiment in Orissa has 
been its honest ruralness. The area selected was in a 
remote rural district, untouched by the influence of the 
cities or the existing educational system. The Board 
had, to all practical ynirposcs, full freedom to chalk out 
a programme and organise the work according to the 
objectives of the new scheme which lias been described 
by Gandhiji as Rural National Education. A sincere 
attempt was made in the training school to produce 
rural-minded teachers in a rural environment wdth 
rural equipment. . 

After six months’ training the teach(‘rs were 
examined by the Secretary of the Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh and the Principal, Training College, (Juttack, and 
27 out of 28 candidates were considered fit. A brief 
reference to the financial aspect of the work of the 
training school will prove to be interesting. The cost of 
training per teacher in the basic training school came 
to Rs. 20 as against Rs. 150 under the existing system. 
Eacll teacher, had, besides earned Rs. 4-8-0 < during his 
course of training and had thus contributed 22*6 per 
cent, of the cost of training in 121 working days. 

After the resignation of the Congress Ministers the 
question of the experiment of basic education came up 
for reconsideration. After due consideration the 
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government decided to reduce its former pi ah of opening 
25 to a more restricted exporimcmt «of 16 basic schools, 
(5, 7-grade and 10, n-^ivid > schools). A second batch of 
tCachera was admitted f<ir tiaiuing in Anarch 1940. 

The work was begun under m-my handicaps. There 
was delay in the consti'uction of school buildings; the 
work was dislocated Iloo Is ; the villagers were suspi- 
cious of the “ new education through crafts ” and of the 
new schools where untouchability was not observed. 

Ti\ spite of these luMvy odds, the work went for- 
ward. The initial difii'*'iliios were overcome and the 
children began to show signs of th<' i»itlucncc of the new 
education. The ere lit is due to the cntliiisiasm Jind 
untiring ! '’'oiir of the t .\ach<'rs. As a result of the work 
of the schools and the iiitiu'Mico of Sri Ram i Devi (Mrs. 
Gropabandhu Chowdluiry) a.i i h r colleagues in the 
Ashram the villagers w'U'e g adually won over. Old 
prejudices were given up and n^-w ideas and ideals 
slowly penetrated their min Is. Tie* villagers •'■radually 
grew to 1)0 strong supp)rlers of the new education. 
JAuring these months several members of tlu' Legislative 
Assembly and oOieers of the Education Dep.frtment 
visited tlio schools and exprc'vsed their appr<‘eiation of 
the work. 

A word must l»e '--aid lu're regarding the eeonomie 
aspeet of the work «»f the bxsic* schools. Aeeording to 
the syllabus of basic t I icalloii the income per child in 
grade f after a t(‘rm <d‘ 141 days of 3 hour.s work per 
day should be Rs. 1-0 (}. In the basic schools in Orissa, 
in spite of the ha)idieaj)S and dislocation of work the in- 
come poi^ child after a term of 154 days of IJ ‘hours 
work per day was O-S-0 ptw day. Thus we see that the 
children hafl very nearly ri > ihed the standard of 
attainmeht laid down in the svllabus. 

Yet in February 1941 the Government issued a 
communique to the effect that “ in the light of the 
8 
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report of thei D. P. I. tho Government have decided that 
it is not in the interest of the province to continue it ” 
and the closint> of the traitiing school and basic schools 
was ordered with clTcct from Maich I, 1*141. I shall 
not say anything here about the communi(iue as it has 
been adequately answered by the President of tho Hin- 
dustani Taliini Sangli in his statement. (Vide Appendix) 

Though a few of the organisers had already sensed 
the approaching decision of the Government, to most 
pei)ple it came with a shock of unpleasant surprise. To 
the children in the basic schools and the villagers it 
came as a bolt from the blue. Th'^ villagers had gradu- 
ally been won over to the conclusion (hat this education 
met the basic needs of the rural ])opnlation. Protest 
meetings \veje held and a petition \\.>s sent up to the 
Government lor a reconsideration of its decisioji. It is 
needless to add that there was no response. 

The idea of continuing the experiment on behalf of 
the people gradually emerged and took ct)ncrete shape. 
A national J3oaul of Basic Education was founded with 
Acharya Harihar Das as president and Sj. Goj)abandhu 
Chowdhury and uiys'df as secretaries. T’he tuembers 
■were representivlives from teachers ol base* schools, 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh, All Judli Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, All India Village rndustrics Assoi-iation, ITarij.in 
Sevak >Sangh, Sc'rvauts of India Society .uid Servants of 
P(‘oples Society. 

A provisional budget of Rs. .>,000 has been pr'^- 
pared for continuing 9 schools with the help of 20 
teachers. The scale of salaries for teachers has been 
fixed'at Us. 15 per month. The villagers ave helping 
with raw material for the construction f)f school build- 
ing and for the maintenance of teachers. 1'he pi’esent 
roll of attendance in 9 schools is 425 In some schools 
the number has risen from 35 to 70. We are receiving 
petitions from other villages for opening new basic 
schools. We have not yet issued a public appeal for 
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funds, but friends have been helping with small con- 
tributions. A few more teachers have joined our group. 

The follow ing arc the immediate tasKs before the 
Parisad : — 

(/) A Ileoi'gaiiisation of the work in the light of 
the changed circumstniiccs. 

(//) i)ev<‘lo])me4t of the productive as])ect of the 
experiment. 

{ii?) Erection of new school huildings in case the 
present Glovormnent buildings are not available. 

(ii)) Necci.'-arv arrangements tor the further 
training of ti aehers. 

(7d Establishment of a closer touch between 
basic education and other branches of constructive 
work in the villages. 

We are working in the f.iith and hope that our 
efforts w ill be successful and we shall not fail in the 
attainment of our difficult objective. 


S. C. Maiiabana 

Secy. Utkal Maulik ShiksJ ,i Pa>‘isaci 
{Board of Basic Education., Orissa) 



(JOVKBNMENT NoTE ON THE Pr<K3E.ESS OF BaSIO 

KorcATioN IN Bihar dueino the Year 
1940-41 


Th<“ oxpojiiiicHt- ill Basic Bdueation started in 
Bihar in June, 1938, a\ ith the deputation of two officers 
of the Education Dcparlniont to IN'a'xlha for a fort- 
night’s cou It' of training uith d xiow to their organis- 
ing, on theii‘ r< tiun, courses for the training of teachers 
under the basic sclu me. On Sep I ember 7, 1938, sixty 
prospectiA e basic school teachers were admitted to the 
Patna 4’ raining Scliool under tin* said officers to under- 
go an eincrgency course of six months’ training to 
qualify them to teach grad(‘S I and II of basic schools. 
The Oovernnunt of Bihar appointed in December, 
1938, a Basic I’hlucatien Board with the Hon’ble the 
Minister for Etlucatiou (Adviser to His Excellency the 
OoveiTior since Deci'mber, 1939) as Cliairman and Rai 
Sahib Pandit Ram Saran Uj>a'lhyaya as Member-Secre- 
tary, the Director of Pulilic Instnu'tion, Bihar, as an 
ex-officio mt-mbej' and IMessrs. E. \\’. Aryanayakam, 
Badrinath Varnia, Nazir Ahmad, M. Sadique, l^akshmi 
Narayan and JMrs. Ashadevi as members to organise the 
introduction in the [irovince of a system of Basic Edu- 
cation outlined by the All-India Board of Basic hhluca- 
tion (the Hindustani Taliiui Sangh) as an experimental 
measure in a compact area in the Bettiah sub-division 
in the district of C'hamparan. In Eebruary, 1939, 
Government sanctioned a scheme for the establishment 
of fifty experimental basic schools in the compact area 
roimd Brindaban in the said Bettiah Thana of the 
district of Champarau, all commencing with gjfade I in 
1939 and adding each a higher grade in each subsequent 
year until in 1945 thej will all have developed into full- 
fledged basic schools of seven grades and hate turned 
out in 1946 the first batch of pupils who have had their 
full seven years’ course of schooling under the system 
of basic education. Epr the success of the experiment 
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Government also sanctioned, in agreement with the 
Chairman, District Board, a scheme for the gradual 
conversion of the few existing primary schools apd the 
01)0 middle school in the compact area to basic schools 
and for the absorption, after proper training, of the 
(jualified staff thereof into the staff of the basic schools. 
Thirty -live out of the fifty schools sanctioned com- 
menced functioning in the compact area, each with 
grade I, with effect frorff April, 1939. For purposes of 
practice and dem(»n‘<tration, grades I and II of the Prac- 
tising School attached to the Patna Training School had 
already begun to function under the basic education 
scheme since January, 1939. For the popularisation 
and organisation of the experiment, the Basic Education 
Board organised a camp of instruction for the teachers 
at Brindaban in Ma 3 % 1939, and helped in the settingup 
ami the running of a number of basic education exhi- 
bitions end holding of courses of training and lectures 
for different classes of people engaged or interested in 
Basic P]dncation. 1 he year under report (1940-41) 
has ]»ccn devoted to the further intensification and oon- 
polidalion of the jtrogramme of flu* experiment, both in 
the matti'r of the training of teaeh'ers and the running 
of the basic schools. 

Important Events 

The folloAving have been the important events 
during the year. 

1. Introduction of cardboai'd work into the basic 
Training School as a preliminary to the introduction, in 
due course, of the complete craft of cardboard work, 
wood work and metal work. 

2. Introduction into the Basic Training School 
of weaving a.s a part of the craft of spinning and weav- 
ing. 


3. Completion of the second emergency course 
of preliminary training in the Basic Training School 
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and the institution of a third one year’s course of prelim- 
inary training from January, 1941. 

4. Assessment of the progress of the experiment 
in both the Basic Training School and the basic schools 
by authoritative and representative Boards of Inspectors. 

5. Stalling of grade If in the basic schools in the 
compact area since May, 1940. 

(i. ^ course of a year’s re- training tor half the 

number of the basic school teachers trained in the first 
emergency course. 

7. A course of training for the teachers of the 
schools of the old type in the compact arf>a since con- 
verted or being converted into basic schools. 

8. Sanction l>y (Jovernment of course s of studies 
for the preliminary and final courses of training, each 
of one year, and the rc-organisation ot the work of the 
Basic Training School in the light thereof. 

9 Establishment of direct contact between the 
specialist staff of the Basic Training School and the 
supervisors and teachers of basic schools. 

10. Preparation of literature for the basic schools 
and the Basic Training Schools. 

11. Re-organisation of the staff of the Practising 
School attache<l to the Basic Training School on lines of 
Basic Education with the number of school days in a 
year brought in line with that of the basic schools in the 
compfict.area. 


Expbnditubb 

The expenditure is financed entirely by 'the Gov- 
ernment of Bihar. The total expenditure under all 
heads came during the year under report to Bs. 1,11,354 
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as detailed below ; — 

(/) The Basic Kdticatioii Board, (estab- . 
lishmeut, contingencies and tj‘a- 
velling allowance) ... 3,133 

{ii) The Basic Tr.ainiiig School at Patna. 42,578 

{iii) Th<' basic schools in the compact area. 62,520 

(a) Nou-recnrring-Katcha 1)uildings 
and equipments 37,733. 

{d) Recurring pay of e.stfi]tlisliment, 
contingencies, cotton, seeds, 
etc., rents and repairs to 
houses 24,787. 

(/<) v/:;,,a:iisati()n and snpervi.sioJi of basic 
sch(X)ls— estaldishnien-! , contingen- 
cies and travelling allo\vance ... 3,123 


Total ... 1,11,354 


The above does not include expenditure jon the 
Practising School attached to the Basic I’raining School 
at Patna which amounted to Rs 6,558 dniis'g the year. 
The Practising School is a Middle ^^nglish s iiool being 
gradually converted from below into a basic school and, 
pending the completion of tlu' process of conversion, 
continues to be classed a secondary school. 

The Basic Training School at Patna 

This school named as the Patna Training Sphool, 
which weJfc started in 1863, is the oldest institution for 
the training of teachers in the province of Bihar. In 
1938, it was selected to start the ‘xperiment in training 
teachers lender the basic scheme while continuing to do 
so under the older system as well. It was soon decided, 
in the interest of the new experiment, that the school 
must concern itself solely with the training of teachers 
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in the principles and practice of the New Education. 
The process of elimination from the school of the older 
system commenced in 1938 itself and with its total dis- 
appearance in April, 1940, the school has been func- 
tioning since as a purely Basie training school. 

The school has run five different courses for the 
training of teachers during the year under review. 

Staff and Organisation 

With the abolition of the 0. T. training in tlv' 
school, the services of the old staff, which included a 
specialist each in Hindi, Urdu, General Science, Draw- 
ing and Physical Education, could be fully utilised for 
purposes of Basic Education and it Avas possible to re- 
oi'ganise the work of the Training School on lines recom- 
mended by the Board of Inspectors who held an adminis- 
trative check of the Avork of the school in May, 1940. 
Under the new system the pupil-teachers have time and 
facilities afforded them to acquire the kiioAvledge re- 
quired through properly-supcj-vised self-study in the 
library, the teachers in charge of the different subjects 
providing them with the detaih'd plans and outline of 
such studies with suggestions regarding books of refei- 
ence etc., and regularly commenting upon, checking 
and assessing the students’ notes of such studies. 

The success of the training programme as outlined 
above depends upon the proper ami rcgidar mainten- 
ance by the pupil- teachers of records and their syste- 
matic check assessment by the members of the stafl. 
This has been properly provided for. 

/ 

The Board of Inspectors that visited the school in 
December, 1940, considered the records maintained as 
being, on the whole, adequate and were pleased with the 
habit of tidiness and accuracy gradually being evolved 
by frequent emphasis by the staff. They also express- 
ed their ** appreciation of the organisation of work in 
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the Traiuiug School ancl th«* hard labour put in by the 
staff for working the experiment on scientific lines",’ 

Basic Crafts 

The basic crafts practised during the year were 
(?) Spinning and VVeavinu, (/V) Grardening and Agri- 
culture and (m) Cardboard work as preliminajy to the 
introduction of the coniplde «*raft of cardboard work, 
wood woi-k and metal work. (.)f these, weaving coidd 
be introduced only towards the close of the year, 

HeSTKT, Factlittes 

All tin* pupil-tcacluTs on the roll reside in the 
hostel attached to tlic school. A fair number of 
teachcis, oc.-.ide.s the ITeadmaster, Superintendent and 
A.ssistant Sup<M'inteii<l(‘nt, r(“side on the premises, 'Phe 
corporate life in the hostel has been organised to provide 
opportunities for trMininii m eiM/.'Uship which forms 
an important aspis t of B.is,,* iv’ui-xtion. Alvant.i.ic 
is also taken of the residcn'‘ial .system to raise the stan- 
dard ( f attainment of 1 he p'lpil-teacher.s by lectures, 
seminal work, supervised library w'ork and education 
trips and excursions. The P.itna Training School 
Ambulance Division of the St. doliti Ami., lance Bri- 
gade Overseas and the Rover ('rinv provide 'iie nucleus 
for the organi,sation of the varied activities tending to 
the development of the corporaie life of the .scliool eom- 
munity. Ambulance drill -md parades are re gularly 
held and fir.st aid rendered to persons, both in and out- 
side the school, as occasions present thciuaelvi's. The 
work on these lines has been appreciated bj the Ohiid 
Commissioner for the Indiaii Empire of the ,St. ^.Tohn 
Ambulance Brigade Overseas and the Provincial Scout 
Commissioner. 


Literature Work 

The type of literature for the teachers as for the 
children of the new schools will have to be rnaterially 
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different from those 'so fat in existence. Keeiung thi.s 
important fact in \ iew, the Basic Education Board has 
set tip a stmidinc conimittec, known as the Basic Jdter- 
atnre Committee. Under the unidanct* and sii])crvisi('.a 
of this committee work for ]*repiring literature, 
in the first instance, for the stndetdsot basic scliools, 
was taken up dnrinjj; the year under review. One of the 
members of the school staff has been specially placed in 
charge of this work nml it is uratifying to note that 
headway jtas alrea*ly ])ecn mad(‘ in this direction and a 
standard well-nigh arrived at with regard both to the 
matter and language of the reading books suitable for 
the lower grade students. A book for grade TTf has 
already been approv(‘d by th<‘ Boarrl and is awaiting 
publication by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh which offe- 
red to publish it, properly illustrated. Another book, 
viz., for grade ff, is nearing comph'tion and is 
expected soon to come uj) for consideration lud'ore the 
Literature Committee. 

The staff of the Training School, provided w ith the 
limited obj>‘ctiv( of training ti'acluu’s. hatehad respon- 
sibilities placed on them to organise and guide cKperi- 
ments' in a canip»»‘t area situated at a distance of over 
125 miles li\:m the training c ‘litre and that across the 
Ganaes. The y liaAo lo evoivi* a new methodology and 
to train others in its toelmi((ne while it is still in the 
process of evolution. There is no literature available to 
guide. A new literature has to be created based on ex- 
perimentation and practice. It must be claimed for the 
staff that they have done their best. They have, no 
doubt, made mistakes. But then the steps have been 
retraced and fresh lino of w’ork adopted. 

The organ of the New" Education in Bihar is the 
‘ Navin Sikshak ’ or the * Naya Muallira’. A periodical 
publication to serve as the organ of Basic Education in 
the province, to pool the experiences of the workers in 
the field of Basic Education, both inside and outside the 
province^ became a desideratum and as a result of the 
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planning done in the i-ourbc of the year under report, 
‘Navin Sikshak’, v, hich used to he the organ of the 
Patna Training School in the past and which suspended 
publication during the iiilcriiu perio(I, has again seen 
the light of day with elf* el Ironi April. 1941, as the 
organ of th*‘ Basil 'riaiinug 8eho*)l and basic schools in 
the proviiK'e. 


'1 II E • I >Asi( ’ ScnooiiS 

The number of ba^ic s- liool.s in the compact area 
around Brindaban (C'hainpar.in) continued to htand at 
27. The Practising School attached to the Basic Train- 
ing School at Patna, vhieh is grailually bf ing converted 
into a basic school, is t 111* only basic school recognised 
by the Board outside the t onipact area. 

The Number ov tue Boll tvn Attendance 

The total nuinbi'f ol {>n,»ils on tlu^ roll in all the 27 
basic schools in the compact .shm on March 31, 1941, 
was 2,044 against T,r)35 on the <'orr*'S])onding date of 
the pri'vious year. 'I’lu-s*' may be classitied into 1,859 
boys and 185 gii'ls or again into 1,.5()(» Hindus ol hisrher 
castt's (including 15(5 girls). 1(0 otiicr Hindus (iin*luding 
0 girls) and 318 Muslims (including 20 girls'.. Compared 
with last year, the liielua- c.istc Hmdiis roc. ded a rise 
Irom l,l(i2 to 1 ,5(i() and Muslbns Irom 207 to 318. The 
other Hindus reiairdi''! .i fall from ICO ^o 160. This 
total of 2,044 pupils in 27 schools with 77 grade teachers 
(excluding the 5 on the leave reserve staff) works out 
at an average of 76 jnipils per school functioning and 
27 p'qiils per grade teacher employed on the ‘Hst March, 
1941. The number <>'i Mic roll per school last year on 
the .sam^ date was n7 winch me.ajis an addifrioif of 20 
pupils on the loll on an average to each school. Of the 
total 2,044 pupils on the roll 5i*2, 565 and 937 were in 
grade II Senior from May, 1940). grade 11 (junior from 
January, 1941) and grade 1 respectively. 

The average attendance of the pupils on the roll in 
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grade. I was only 50 per cent. In yrade II it was 70 
per cent of the pupils on Ihe roll. This is hopeful so 
far as it goes. It shows that the |)iij)ils in grade IT, who 
had only 52 per cent of attendance to their credit while 
in grade 1 the year before, had made an appreciable 
advance in Iheii school-going habit during the second 
year of their sehool life. But efforts have to be made 
to secure at least 7.') ])er cent attendance per pupil in a 
year and also to net in all the* pupils of the school-going 
age in the irea. But. sooner or lal'n-, ; oine form of 
compulsion 'a ill have to beenioreed lo secure tin' desired 
regularity ol attc'iidanee. Tin number of tea ehera em- 
ployed on the 31st March, 1941. nas 82 which included 
19 Muslims. Sixty-two ol the teachers were Matri- 
culates. Each received a pay ot Its. 25 per month. 

Building and Equipment 

Side by side with the experiment in the tc'cliniqiie 
of Basic Education, the Basic Educat ion Board has been 
making experiments in const.ructing basic school houses. 
As the scheme ot Basic Examinat ion is one of universal 
free education, provision on such an extensive scab' of 
extensive solid buildings of the type put up by the 
Public Works Department is not likely to be within the 
means of the provincial fiuanct's. 'Phe basic sehool 
houses hav(, therefore, to use' matc*rials easily available 
in the villages and to folkm ihe prevalent style of rural 
architecture, in keeping with the economic standards 
of the villagers. At the same time, they have to be 
spacious, well-ventilated and well-lighted strui'turcs 
which can be kept clean with ease. DiflEerent types of 
buildings have bteii attemjited. The Board may be in 
a position to recommend a type definitely by the end of 
the fifth year ol the experiment. 

The equipments supplied to the schoois besides 
books, charts, maps and other illustrative materials, in- 
clude articles like C'haukis, desks, pupils’ seats, black- 
boards, Charkbas, Taklis, Dhunkis, Paictas etc. When 
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the schools started, these had to be supplied through 
contractors or purchased through recc^nised agencies 
of stipply, such as the C'harkha Sangh etc. Self-.suffi- 
oicncy in the mat, ter of the provision of the school equip- 
ment, should be tlie motto of basic schools. This motto 
may be fully put into action when the school of all the 
grades with children of the age-range seven to fourteen 
and Avith the complete ba.sic crafts of (I) spinning and 
■weaving, (2) agriculture A\ith the subsidiary crafts as 
basket-making, mat-making, rope-making, etc. and 
(.3) cardboard work, wood work, and metal work, (4) 
leather w'ork -and (5) pottery, begin to function in the 
area. But it was thought during the year under review 
that a beginning could be made by having some of the 
articles of equipment prepared on the school premises 
through local JVlistris. I’hc Orgirnis<*r, therefore, 
arranged to purcliase two tiees for timber and had a 
number of irrlieles. sucli a,'- t'haukis, blackboards, seats 
for pupils. Takhtis fm writing practice, raad(‘ on the 
premises of the school at Bi iudahan. 'Phis has ensured 
economy’ and the piqiils have had an op])ortuinty of 
observing the process and the teachers of iin])arting 
knowledge correlated to the observations. 

The baled cotton suj)plied from the factori<'S is not 
])roving quite suitabh' for hand-spinning Arrange- 
ments have, therefore, been made to plan', cotton on 
the school premises. The experiment will start in June 
next. In the meantime, a supply of Kapas wdll be 
arranged for through local agencies. Supply of guts 
through local agencies has already bt-en arranged for. 
The pupils make their own Sadris of long grass for 
carding purjioscs. 

^I'hb Bask Syllabl's in I^bactice 

Further advances were m,*de during the year 
under report in developing the technique of correlated 
teaching, and in reaching the standard of attainments 
laid down in the syllabus. Last year, out of 720 pupils 
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on tlie roll of grade 1, 575 were promoted to grade II 
and 154 detained. This year, out of 674 on the roll in 
the same grade, 543 have been j)roinoted and 131 
detamed. Out of the 575 promoted to grade TI i.i 
when 489 vere promoted to grade III and 34 were 
detained in grade IJ. The promotions and detentions 
May, 1940, 523 continued on the roll up to April, 1941, 
have been decidi'd upon by the teachers on the basis 
of the punils’ regularity of attendance and their records 
of craft p actice and understanding of correlated matter 
of the whole year. 

Some Important Decisions oe tiie Board 

The Board during the year under report laid down 
its policy' clearly in respect of two important matters, 
one with regard to the expansion of the scheme and the 
other vith regard to the imparting of religious education 
in the basic schools. 

With regaid to the extension of the scheme, the 
Board has decided that, pending the evolution of a 
well-established methodology of Basic Education as a 
resultiof the expi'riment in progress and with the 
limited staff for "teachers’ training and supervision at 
its disposal, the Board could not open basic schools 
outside the compact area and could not have its name 
associated with any basic school established outside 
the area through other agencies. As regards ridigious 
education, the Board resolved that, w'hen so desired by 
a community or communities, room will b(' found in the 
syllabus for such instruction to b<‘ imparted during 
school hours, subje<-t to the pi'oviso that suitable 
teachers for such instruction are availabl/,* on the 
school staff or are arranged for, to their ovii satis- 
faction, by the local community or communities 
concerned. 

The Practising School, attached to the Patna 
Training School, is the only basic school outside the 
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compact 7‘ural ar<‘a, sitnatorl in the heart of the city, 
with schools of the old type ninnino; ^11 round it. * it 
was not a school im])artin» free tuition until the close 
df the year under report and it had not on its staff 
teach('rs trained under the basic ^chemt'. When the 
irrades T and FT of this school u (‘n* brouj^ht under the 
basic systtMn in January, 1930, for the purpose of 
j)rovidluF? opportunities for demonstration and practice 
to the pupil-tea(!hers, who w'ere bein<» trained under the 
first emergeney course*, there were no basic trained 
teachers available for employment in any ])art of the 
country. The w'ork had consef(ii<'ntly to b(* man.aged 
by the old staff ot the Practising School, guided and 
assisted by the correlation and er.ift masters of the 
Basie Training School. Some of the teachers wej'c 
given cra^t trainiinr during 1940, and since* 1941 the 
jjroeess has lH*giin of replacing the old staff by a staff of 
specially qualified basic trained teaclicrs who havt* 
estcablished ilu*ir superiority over their colleagues in 
the coni])aet area basic sclutols by their attainments, 
work and character. ^Vith free oasic (‘ducation now 
provided and with a staff of tin* new type of con)j)etent 
teachers, provided wdthin the current year, it is 
proposeil to attempt to make of this .school a (Mnon.st- 
ration school to sei-ve as a central laboratory w'here 
new methods of teaching could be atteupted and 
developed. 

The school had 68 pupils on the roll on the 31st 
March, 1941. in the four basic grades; distributed 
thus : 

Grade IV-15 ; grade ITI-21 ; grade 11-16 and grade 
T-16. (Tljc figures for the top three classes which are 
following the Middle English School syllabus are not 
being given here.) 

The orders sanctioning free tuition for the basic* 
grades were received only in April, 1941. The 
admissions bad by that time closed, as the session 
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commenced in January, 1941. These 6K pupils may be 
classified into fifi Hindus and 2 Muslims or again into 
55 boys and 13 girls. Compared to tlie compact area, 
the children here are generally of younger age, but th't^ 
percentage of attendance approximated 80. The craft 
practised are spinning, cardboard work and gardening. 
The comparatively younger children are not expected 
to concentrate for long on craft work at a stretch. But 
they feel interested in the work and the quality of their 
work is not iuierior, although the outturn is compara- 
tively loM'er. But in their general outlook, mental 
development, self-expre‘ssion and personal behaviour 
they would certainly compare favourably with pupils 
in the (ompact area. Jhe total amount realised from 
the sale proceeds of the articles produced bv them was 
Ks. 25. 
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Presidency dhimnc tne Year lJHO-41 

A short note on t lio in1ro<liK*t)oix ot Ba«!ic Educa- 
tion in Novcmhor 19^ < ris au oxpi rimental measure and 
its progress in the foil nv vt'-ir was piesent'^d at the 
first Conferenee of B.i Edneation held at 

Poona and is piii»'i->lud liy tin Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh in ‘On<* Sle[» FoiV'.iiil’. To v^ards Iho end of the 
year J 939, the Basic llioicatioii Advisory (‘mninittee 
appointed by t]i'“ ( )o\ ( iinn ill jil.n cd beloic the Prime 
Minister their .s( in'ii'. for in kiiii; picparal ions for 
1 iirther expansion o' ' \.|)eninent. 'I’ii'' schoine was 
diseiiss(‘d 'M a |onil (on. k iiec < I tlu' tni' nbers of 

the Basic Ednc. if lo 1 '■!’ i > roi.m* (■ .'ml d‘'part- 

mental offieei s wdli tli(“ i‘i > * .ii !• t in th(' cliiir. 

Rut shortly a1t(‘ I v\ .lie *' ' o'l >•(> s M.m ri'-iono'l 

and the n« v\ "ou n.iti id >> i .’t > 'iio' o! linain lai 
stjingiiK.i thoni’lii d t>’ 0 |» (oO'fiiii fhi \|) i.nienl 
to its jire.sent ot 0|U . 

Compact Area, Sthooh. 

Ho in 1940-41 the schools st.iT'+ed in oon latf areas 
of Sui at , T)harw ar, H itai .i and East Khande Districts 
contionod as h.dor-c v\ ith th'^ diffeieine that the 
expi'rimcnt vias ('tend'd to a luchci class, viz., 
standard 111. 'riuicwn. n all .^S schools ''Ufnon- 
Urdn and 9 Ih hi) .n tin lour compact areas. Of 
these 9 weie girl ’ schools .'ud 49 bo\ schools. The 
nnmbcr of children o < 'y ec- instiii' lion in inc'c schools 
was about 2,850. VI fh' s ‘ hools are D'strct .Local 
Board sAiools, b' I tlK' (fo\ ei nmmit bears full addi- 
tional cost oil thes(‘ schot/ls. 

Lolated ^asic Sihooh. 

In addition to tie' compact area schools, 23 schools 
in other districts of the province carried on the experi- 
10 
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m^nt. But 110 satisfactory arran£»eraont for the super- 
vision of these schools could bo made and the scliools 
were not progressins: well. So the Government on the 
rt'cotnmendatiou of the Basic Education Advisory 
Committee stopped Basic Education in these schools 
Only three schools in Poona District run by the Tilak 
Maharashtra Vidyapith and one school at the village 
Thamna in KaiiM District eoinlucted under the stiper- 
vision of Sliri Narhari D, Parikh are allowed to continue 
the expel ment. 

T raming Instihitions . 

Of the four training institutions opened last year 
three, viz., Kaiargam, Loni and Dbarwar, coni iniK'.d 
work dvrine lb'' y< v. Tb(' foui lli faulre at daigaon, 
opened for tra oi'Ug teacbi-ts for Pi'lu S'‘hools, liafl to be 
closed rlown o'a lug to strong opposition of a section of 
Muslim public of Jalgaon. In the train 'ug centres, 
mostly matriculates were admitted, tbo.ieb sona* first 
year trained teacliers trained in were alwt t.ikcn. Tbt'se 
teachers after training were given second year training 
certificates. 10.3 teachers W(*re llms trained during the 
year. 

Supervision. 

Theagency of supervision istbe same as during last 
year. General and craft supervisors vi‘ ded seliooN at 
regular intervals and gave guidanc,' to Ica'-bers. The 
scheme of decvuist ration lessons, viP.eje woik, enter- 
tainment for villages etc. oonlinii->d a; b'lore. The 
Head Masters of Basic Training (Vnties and members 
of the Basic Education Advi.sory (Joinnillti'e have also 
kept themselves in touch with the coi-ipad area schools 
by paying occasional visits. 

Syllabus and Prog res in Studies , 

The syllabus formulated hv the Zakir Hussain 
Committee is adopted with slight modifications recom- 
mended by the Basic Education Advisory Committee 
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and approved by Government. Though* the general 
progress in studies is satisfactory teachers ajc expbri- 
encing groat diiticulty owing to al)seiiee of suitable 
iiteraturo — reading material as well as information on 
the new topi > iut’oiluced in the syllaims -both for 
pupils and teael-ors. 'Thi-. :il)'i<‘nco is keenly lelt especi- 
ally in the suliject ol Soceil stmli'-sand toichors are not 
able to do just lei' to 'he suhjeet. The supervisors and 
members ol tlie tr.uning t'entres Stall ha\e been trying 
in their own vray to produce some lit'-rature, but that 
is neither ade(|uate nor enough. The Advisory Com- 
mittee ha\e profiosed some changes esiicciall}'^ in the 
history section of the Soci il Studies Syllabus and the 
proposal is boloie the government tor .ijjproval. 

Acc^'^ding to ihe syllabus, agriculture has to be 
taken up as <i compulsory subjef t. an I not as a basic 
craft, from grade I to grade V. But plots of land are 
available in te\s^ p!ac 's and in many of ohe basic schools 
this subjeel Ini') to be dropped on account ol w'ant of 
suitable land lor agricultural work. 

As ri'g.irds correlation. Aidthmctic is found to be a 
couvciiicut siiljject to be correlated w ith craft work. 
But teacheis have generally not keen -ble to make 
mnch headw a,\ . In other subjcits correl ion to l)o 
successful retpures a lirnl of general information in 
possession ol ilu' teaclu t .uid exeii then it is an art 
Avhich IS bound to evolve gradually. 

Disposal of Yarn. 

The disposal ol \aiu ih a \e,\ing prolilein. (Jo\crn- 
nient detjire to sell the .\arii .1, cash price Xv^le the 
A.I.S.A. is not prepared .ohuA the .>Mr]i exeept at rates 
tixed by them. However, they l-aAe agrcsl to jmrehase 
yarn upt* September llHt*, i*'it n > sai'slactory solution 
has yet been arrived at in the mattei of yarn accumu- 
lated thereafter. Goa erument is not able to realise 
that yarn as such i.s not a marketable commodity. 
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They should <^et it woven' into cloth which can easily be 
sold as Iduidi oj inou- profitable bo used in various 
govenimont dcpaitna ills. But thci*- wd tape comes in 
their way and a ;ood (pianiity f»f yai’ii spun so cnthu* 
siastically by cliddn'ii, is in danger ol being made 
useless on account of iiiad< cpiate stoiing arrangements 
in the schools. 

Minimum reqnircnunls for Sc/ioof<:. 

Soon . ffcer da' cIi.mi'h* ol '>oAorom< nt, the advisory 
C'oinmittee beii.iu to fool (har enfhusia'^in for f he experi- 
ment A\as waning both amongsi the t(>aehers and the 
officers. Due to w ar, (inanoial stringency w'as coining 
in the wav oi ad'*, it mg any innovation. The Committee 
was anxious tl'af tin* experhnont should survive at 
least on a laboratory scale. They, therefore, formulated 
their proposals stating the barest minima required for 
the proper conduct and success of the o'cperiment. The 
committee re(|ucsied the Covernnient to make pro- 
vision for accommodation needed for carrying on craft 
work storing raw material and yam, sanitary arrange- 
ments, and ])lots for naoure study, agriculture and 
play. The Committee saAv after an experienee of a 
year arid more ti'at on account of red tape there w'ere 
always difficulties in the supply of suitahle equipment 
and raw material as well as disposal of yarn. For this 
W'ork as Avell as for the dis])osa I of other routine matters 
they suggested the apjiointment of an executive coin- 
mitf eo consisting of three departmental officers and one 
local non-official member of the advisory committee. 
They also suggested the formation of a central agency 
of supply. The Committee saw that majority of the 
teachers were not craft-minded and were also deficient 
in the'necessary background for work in Basi^ Schools. 
One year’s training was not enough to give them the 
right outlook and the proper background. The com- 
mittee suggested, therefore, a period of years’ 

training and the admission of only matriculates to the 
training centres. The Committee also suggested that 
candidates for the training centres should be selected 
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after personal interviews. The Committee .also 
suggested that after two years’ training,and after their 
passing the examination, these matriculate trained 
basic teachers should be given salary of Rs. .^0-55. The 
Committee thouglit that other teachers working in basic 
schools and training centres also re(inire some incentive 
in money, as they had to do more and put in longer hours 
than their fellow-teachers in other schools. They, 
therefort', suggested an extra allowance of Ks. o p.m. 
to teachers in basic school and Rs. 20 p.m. or 15 per 
cent of their salary whichever was less to teachers in 
Basic 'rraining ('entres. 

All these inianiinous recommendations of the Advi- 
sory ( Wmittec we IT turned down by the Government. 
I’he term of office ol that ('ommittee expired on 
January 31, 1941, and the Government’s orders on the 
report of the Advisory Committee were received later. 
The Government ap]) linted a new Advisory Committee 
of twelve persons on April 8, 1941 , whereof six members 
were members of the old Committee. Of these six, 
Di-. Zakir Hussain declined to work on the new 
Committee and five others sent in their resignations 
after the Government orders on the Committee’s teport 
were received. 


28-8-41 


Nauhvki Tarikh 



Government Note on the Progress of Basic 
Education in Central Provinces and Berar 
During 1940-41 


In 1938-39 the Provincial Government aocoptecl 
the Basie Syllabus prepared by the Zakir Hussaui 
Committee subject to the reservation that the financial 
implications of its introduction should hi* ('xamined. 
A conference of the representatives of local bodies was, 
therefore, convened in October 1939 with a view to 
enabling them to form an ade(j[uatc idea of the finan- 
eial implications. As a result of the deliberations it 
was found that the local bodies were not prepared to 
shart' the full financial responsibility involved in the 
introduction of the syllabus without substantial aid 
from Government. Government had already started 
the Vidya Mandir Training Institute for the purpose 
of training the staffs of Government Normal Schools 
in order tliat they might train primary school teachers 
in the Basic Syllabus at the Normal Schools. This 
purpose having been accomplished the Vidya Mandir 
Traimng Institute was closed in April 1940. 

In order, however, to ascertain the expenditure- 
involved in the introduction of the Syllabus, Govern- 
ment decided to introduce the Syllabus as an experi- 
mental measure in two selected compact areas — one in 
the Wardha tahsil in the Marathi area and the other 
in the Seoni tahsil in the Hindi area of the Province by 
t aking over control of the schools in those areas. The 
introduction of the Syllabus outside these two areas 
was' restricted only to schools where adeqyiate craft 
material and teachers trained in the syllabus could bo 
available. It was considered that the demand for 
teachers trained in the Basic Syllabus for schools in the 
two compact areas and also for those under Local Bodies 
would be fully met by two Basic Normal Schools. The 
Vidya Mandir Training Schools, Wardha, and the 
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Normal School, Sconi, were accordingly converted into 
Basic Normal Schools from the Ist May 1940. 

The teachers in schools in the selected areas had 
already been trained in the ordinary Normal Schools 
and it was considered desirable to train them during 
one academic year in l)asic craft ‘spinning’ and its 
methodology. A special (ourse oi studies of the dura- 
tioti of one year to suit Ihc requirements of the Basie 
Syllalms w is accordingly drawn up, and the teachers 
were to be trained in tw'O batches the first in 1940-41 
and the second in 1941 42. 

Tn pursuance of the decision refcircd to above, in 
Nov. 191^ (ilo\ernmfnt took ovei temiiorarily 38 schools 
under district C’onncd, ^Vardha, from the 4th 

Novenib“r 1940 a^d appomt^'d a special officer for the 
supervision of ilie woik in these schools. The neces- 
sary craft material and cquipiiuni were also supplied. 
Thirty schools under the District Council, Seoni, have 
been taken over for a period of 4 years from the 1st 
May 1941. The results and attainments in the compact 
area schools are being closely wMtehed. The compara- 
tive study of the data collected by the officers in charge 
may help to decide the ncit step in the .•'■^ogress of 
basic education. 

The lack of class books and leaders fo" the Basic 
Syllabus presents a real difficulty. The preparation of 
this literature is a specialised work and will take some 
time. Teachers in both the Basie Normal schools have 
undertaken preparation of the necessary material. A 
provisional Text Book Committee for reviewing and 
recommencing books and other literature for'uife in 
basic schools has also been appointed. 

The number of basic schools outside the compact 
areas during 1940-41 was 22. Inspection reports 
on these schools show that the local bodies have failed 
to supply them with adequate craft material. 



Govbbnment Note on the Pboobess of Basic 
Ji)ducatton in the United Provinces 
Dubing 1940-41 

In August, 1938, the Basic Training College was 
started at Allahabad to train teachers who would in 
their turii, after completion of the course be sent out to 
the Basic Training Centres at the head-quarters of each 
Inspector’s circle to train teachers from the District and 
Municipal Board schools to start instructions in class I 
of primary schools on Basic lines. A similar Training 
Centre was opened at Benares for women which was 
later transferred to the Basic Training f^ollege, Allah- 
abad. 

Forty-five men graduates and 28 girls were 
admitted to the Training College. 

In January, 1939, a course was started at the Basic 
Training College to train 98 Craft teacln-rs, drawn 
from the vernacular schools of the province, to 
strengthen the staff of all Refresher Course centres. 

It was decided by Government that the United 
Provinces scheme would not aim at self-supporting 
schools, but as much material as possible for the actual 
craft work should be made in the school. For this pur- 
pose paper-making was introduced and experiments 
conducted in manufacturing paper for art and craft 
purposes at the schools themselves and thus help to re- 
duce the cost. In the same way spinning, and weaving 
aimed at providing the articles required in tbiO schools. 
Brushes were improvised from bamboo shoots with the 
ends teazed out and the ordinary bazaar powder colour, 
such as is used in Holi, when mixed with v^rater and 
fixed with a little gum arabid (bobool gond) proved an 
excellent and very cheap medium for pattern making 
apd self-expression for the children. Pottery was also 
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introduced on the roil system and the containers for 
the paints and other necessary articles made. Ohrden- 
ing, bee keeping and similar activities Ulso formed part 
«of the training together with manipulative and illustra- 
tive use of cardboard in various forms and for various 
purposes — including book craft as a basic craft. The 
College serves not only as a training ground but also 
as a laboratory for experiments and it is here that the 
curriculum is gradiihlly being worked out and the 
necessaiy text books and suggestions for teachers pre- 
pared. Art forms the basis of all crafts. 

With this staff trained at the Basic Training Col- 
lege, seven Refresher Course centres wore opened from 
May 1939. Six graduates and 14 craft masters formed 
the staff it each centre. 250 District' and Municipal 
Beard teachers were d«*puted to each of these centres. 
These courses last tor thrc'e months. 

In the first coiu’se 1,720 l>idiu.taiid Municipal 
Board teachers were train*. d and with ihcin from the 
month of August 1939, 1,700 class f on basic linos were 
opened throughout the province. The second and the 
third courses also trained about 3,400 teachers, and b}' 
February 1940, about 5,000 schools with class I on 
Basic lines were opened throughout the pro ince. The 
average comes to 90 schools in each District Board and 
selected primary schools in each Municipal Board. From 
February 1 9 0 arrangements were made foi training 
the teachers for opening class IT in those schools where 
Basic Education was introduced in class T. 

Another batch of men and w'omen pupil-teachers 
were ar^itted to the Basic Training (.'ollegc wi July 
1939. They passed out in April and from July 1, 1940, 
this new batch was utili.s<*d in t’*aining the District and 
Municip.tl Board teachers at the various centres. Now 
from July, 1940, there are eleven graduate teachers at 
each centre. The 98 craft teachers trained were with- 
drawn from the Refresher Course centres and sent back 
11 
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to their districts to work as Supervisors of Basic schools. 
The best of these have been appointed as teachers in 
Model Schools attached to Government Normal Schools 
for boys and in Central Training Schools. 

The graduates who were trained in 1938-39 have 
been called back to the Basic Training College from 
July, 1940, to learn the technique of teaching for 
classes III and IV and to work out the details of 
the sylla ms. They will finish their training in 
December, 1 940. 

The women trained at the Basic Training College 
were sent to Girls’ Government Normal Schools to teach 
in the Model Schools attached to the Government 
Normal Schools on Basic lines. They have also been 
sent bank to the Basic Training College from Jiily, 1940, 
and the-.r places have been taken by the women teachers 
who passed out in April, 1940, from the Basic Training 
College. 

One teacher from each Government Normal school 
(both from boys’ and girls’) and one Drawing Master 
from each boys’ Normal school were given refresher 
Course training at the Basic Training College AVith 
the help of these teachers arrangements have been made 
to introduce the scheme in Normal Schools as well. 
The Model Schools attached to the Government Normal 
Schools are being staffed with the craft teachers trained 
at the Basic Training College. The aim is to gradually 
introduce the scheme in all the Normal Schools so that 
the teachers may be trained directly from the Normal 
Schools for opening Basic Schools. 

The inspecting staff too is being gradually called to 
the Basic Training College for training At present 49 
Sub-Deputy Inspectors have already been trMued and 
48 are undergoing training for three months. Within 
two years all the Sub-Deputy Inspectors will come to 
the Basic Training College for training so that they may 
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be able to supervise the work of Basic •Education in 
their various districts. 


So lai* 8,022 teachers have l>»'cn trained and 4,738 
si’hools have started teaching ehns 1 on Basic lines, 
Olass IF has started nearly half. At present Covern- 
ment wishes to (*ompIetc these primary schools up to 
class IV, betons launching the expansion of other schools 
of the province. Eroin November, 1940, infant classes 
attached to Basic schools are also l»eing converted on 
basic lines. Thus many schools have three classes on 
basic lines--elasses intanis, 1 and 11. From July, 1941, 
class 11 r will be gradually introduced. The llefresher 
('ourscs w'ill go on training teachers and l)y -Inly, 1912, 
five full classes will be working in the Basie schools. 
By the l> g’nning of January 1913, there will be alumt 
o,000 full primary schools working on basic lines. 

Text books and suggestions for (eaehers giving 
details of various subjects in tlie curriculum are being 
prepared at the Basic Tiaining f^ollege and arrange- 
ments have been made for their publication. 

Experiments at erecting cheap buildings are also 
being carried out. It is possible to set ui an outdoor 
school with thatched ela.ss rooms and a stc • room for 
a primary school at a cost of about Ks. 25u to Rs. 300 
instead of spending Rs. 0,000 on buihUng. Such a 
school building has been in use at the Basic Training 
College for more than two years and seems to be quite 
suitable for all seasons. This is now being tried in 
some districts. 

Arrangements are being made for startihg Re- 
fresher Courses for women teachers in primary schools 
for girls from July 1941. 



Basic Education in Kashmiii 

f 

The experiment of basic education was initiated in 
Kashmir in 1938. I shall place a few facts before you 
regarding the progress of the experiment during the last 
three years. Tn 1938, a committe,*' ^^^ls ajipointed with 
Dr. Zaki’ Hussain as president io ])1an a complete 
reorganisation of education in the Slate. Among other 
schemes, the committee recommended the introduction 
of basic education. I have great pleasure in informing 
the conference that the attitude oi the State has always 
been sympathetic towards the scheme. The Prime 
Minister who takes a special interest in educational 
matters has given me all possible facilities in carrying 
out the experiment. 

As a firt>t step a training school was opened at 
Srinagar to which 100 students are ailmitted every year 
for training. Of these, 25 places are reserved for 
teachers of ]>rivate .school.^ and individuals who wish to 
take the training on their own. The rest are ticachers 
under the education department. 'I’hree basic crafts 
have been selected for the trainimr of ])upil-leachers : 
(i) spinning and vieaviug, (ii) uaulening and agriculture, 
(lii) cardboard modelling an<l wood work. There is 
also a practising school attached to the training school. 

The state of Kashmir has two provinces: 'Jammu 
and Kashmir. As the training school had been opened 
at Srinagar a model basic school w as ojiened at tlammu. 
A short lefreshcr courst was organised in order to train 
the staff of th<' training school in the new Wc hnique. 
As the training school had to break new ground and 
there was no practical experience of basic education to 
guide the experiment, the fiist course of trailing was 
extended to a year and a half. During this peri^ the 
staff cf the training school acquired the necessary 
mastery over the basic crafts along with the pupil- 
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teachers. Now that a definite technique is* in the pro- 
cess of evolution, a year’s training is considered suffi- 
cient. In other provinces the training is of shorter 
(Iflration. In the U. P., for instance, the teachers are 
trained in successive periods of three months each. 
This method has its own advantages. We have felt, 
however, that a longer period of training is necessary. 
The pupil-teachers generally come to the training 
school with a limited mental horizon and little cultural 
equipment and we cannot hope for any success in the 
experiment unless the teachers are given a sufficiently 
long acquaintance with and training in the technique 
and the basic principles of the new education. 

The plan before the department is the gradual 
conversion u*. 30 primary schools every year into basic 
schools. So far we have been able to provide only one 
or two trained teachers m each school. But we hope to 
extend the experiment gradually to other primary 
schools m the state as more trained teachers are avail- 
able. All the primary schools in the state are five grade 
schools. Basic education has been introduced only in 
the first two grades. The plan is to convert a new class 
every year by providing a fresh teacher trained tn the 
new method. 

The syllabus introduced is practically the same as 
the syllabus of basic education. This syllabus has been 
introduced not only in basic schools but in all schools 
throughout the state. I’rovision has also beim made for 
craft work in all .schools, both basic and non-basic, with 
this difference that in the latter the craft is cot taught 
as the medium of education but is organised In' the 
teacher through his own effort and initiative and accor- 
ding to his own capacity and local conditions. We hope 
that these initial preparations wil' make the conversion 
of ordinary* primary schools into basic schools easier in 
the future. The following story of a school in the Jammu 
province will illustrate the point. This school intro- 
duced making of tats as a subject on its own initiative. 
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The teachem started work by collecting a small subs* 
cfiption and the necessary raw material. But the work 
has now been so well organised that this school provides 
the necessary tats for all schools in Jammu provinoc. 
The pupils make “tats” at home in theii leisure hours 
and have thus nearly doubled the family income. Spin- 
ning of silk, woollen and cotton yam, cardboard model- 
ling and wood W'ork arc also being taught in these 
schools, ’’rovision has also been made for teaching and 
agriculture where land and water are available. 

We have also organised refresher cour.s<'s for th<‘ 
teachers in the state and 350 teachers have so far taken 
advantage of these. The refresher courses provide for 
training in the various crafts as will as training in the 
new methodology. 

The conference will probably be interested to 
know what effect the experiment has had on the children 
in basic schools. My impression from the inspection 
of the schools has been that the children are cleaner, 
more alert, active, self-confident and interested in their 
environment. They have lost the age-old fear of 
officers and visitors. Craft work is fostering in them 
habits of co-operative work. They not only work 
together with their school-mates but arc also helpful 
to other children in the village. In some villages, the 
pupils of basic schools have started l)lay centres for the 
children of their own neighbourhood. They undertake 
the cleaning of their own villages with great enthusiasm 
on the occasion of the labour week organised every year 
by the Department in all schools in the state. They are 
growing in awareness of their owm environment and are 
gradtially gaining knowledge and collecting informa- 
tion about birdSj, animals, plants and communications 
in their own surrounding. The most significant 
development has been that a new interest in the 
schools and their work is growing .among guardians 
•and parents who started by being indifferent or even 
hpstiie- 
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The method of correlation has not yet been fully 
understood by the teachers nor is it being fully prac- 
tised in the basic schools. An understanding is, 
however, gradually growing among them. This new 
technique cannot be evolved in a uay. ’ It needs both 
time and experience. The most useful step in this 
direction will be the organisation of the work in the 
training schools. Notes of correlated lessons are being 
prepared by pupil-tcachcrs in every training school. 
Several thousands of sucli correlated lessons have been 
prepared by the pupil-teachers during the course of the 
last two years and a half in the Srinagar training 
school. Valuable material has also been collected at 
the basic training centre at Jamia Milia Islamia for the 
guidance of 'teachers. What is necessary today is that 
these Icr'^ons should be carefully assessed, edited and 
the best from among them published for the guidance of 
teachers in rural area. I hope that wherever sound 
work has been done in bade training schools or model 
basic schools, the material will be carefully edited and 
published as guide books for teachers and reading 
material for children in basic schools. 

K. G. SAIYlhAIN 
Director v ' Education 
Ka. ttnir • 
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BASIC SCHOOLS OF CHAMP'ARAN • 

In 1938 the Behar Government decided to intro- 
duce the scheme of Basic Education as an experimental 
measure and appointed a Board of Basic Education to 
conduct the experiment, Rao Saheb R. S. Upadhyaya, 
Headmaster, Patna Training School, was appointed 
Secretary of the Board and was also entrusted with the 
training of teachers for the basic schools. The Patna 
Training School was converted into a basic training 
school and the first batch of teachers was ladmitted for 
training in September 1938. Tn April 1939 these 
teachers completed their training and 35 basic schools 
were opeiieu in a selected compact area in the Bettiah 
thana of District Champaran. 

The basic schools had to lace great difl&culties in 
the beginning. It was opposed by all sections of 
community, both rich and poor. The area selected is 
extremely poor and children have to eke out the family 
income by earning small pittances by taking out cattle 
for grazing and by working on the fields in season. 
These villagers were helpless on a • ount of ti. ir poverty 
and ignorance. The richer classes on the c’. .ler hand 
were afraid of possible revolutionary consequences of 
the new education on the masses and tried to spread 
evil rumours about the ‘.chools, and create an atmos- 
phere of suspicion and mistrust. Attendence was 
poor. 

The teachers, however, stuck to their work and 
made every possible effort to conquer the suspicion and 
win the confidence of the villagers. They organised 
literacy classes for the adult. , established village 
panchayats, put up notices on wells, dirty places and 
cattle-pounds, tended the sick in the village, helped 
with advice and simple remedies, and gradually grew 
to be fiiends and advisers of the villagorst 
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Having gained the confidence and friendship of the 
villagers the teachers could now devote their entire 
attention to the children. The first problem before the 
teachers was that of irregular attendance. The teachers 
had to tackle this problem first. They had to go round 
the village lanes, fields and children’s houses to collect 
the children before starting the <lay’s work and s( hool. 
This adds to tlie teacher's work, and tlie children’s 
work suffers on account oi this ml ' 1 rupted work. We 
are, howc\ 'r, trying hard and hoi)e to improve the 
attendance of children with time. 

Our teachers rise early and their first job is the 
preparation of the day's prt)granime of sehool work. 
After tins a teacher or two Avalk down to the village to 
collect the children. As tlv children begin to arrive, 
the teachers and children clean the classrooms and the 
school compound together. This yon might call the 
first period in the school time-table. After this the 
children stand in a circle round the sehool pipe for 
washing their face and hands. 1'his time is given to 
instruction in personal hygiene and cleanlinc-ss of 
clothes both theoretical and jiraetieal. The children 
who hivve done a year’s work and reacheil t-he second 
grade have on the w'hole grasped the main facts about 
health and hygiene. The children then go to their own 
class-rooms, and regular class work begins. 

Tn summer, the school meets foi’ (v.o sessions: 
morning and evening. During the rest of the year the 
school works fi'om ten to four with an interval of } hour 
at midday for tiffin. The majority of the boys arc, 
however, so poor that they cannot bring any tiffin 
with ^heni to selicxil. We have not yet been able to 
devise some means for meeting this difficulty. 

An attempt has been made to organist the pro- 
gramme of craft work and correlated subjects so that 
the. children’s attention is maintained throughout. The 
craft periods are usually from J to 1 hour each and are 
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alternated with woik of recording or wiifh correlated 
subjects. A pleasing musical atmospjierc has been 
created in most of the schools and the children sing 
ISjgether while they tpin. Mork in the garden and play. 
The ehildien return home in uioujis ^ery often singing 
songs they have leaint at .school. The teachers have 
a short intcj val ol rest and then the evening games 
begij), Alt <'!' dinner t^cy iaU(‘ lilcincy ela.sses tf»r the 
adults and write tlio record.-^ ot tht'ir day’s woi'k. This 
IS an average day’s uoik ot a basic school teacher. 

The thirty-live schools which were ojiened in 
April, 1938, were later reduced to 27 .schools to consoli- 
date the work. After a year’s work, a nev batch of 
trained teachei's joined work, and halt ol the first batch 
retuniv^vl lo th'^' Basic Ti lining School at Patna for 
further training. 

An attempt is made to establish a close contact 
between Aioik in the traininii -cheol and the experiment 
ill the compact jirta. A ni'^mber ot the staff of the 
training scIkm'I visits the hasn- s( hoots in the compact 
area oiico eveiy tw'o months. After finishing the inspec- 
tion of the basic schools, he meets the teachers and 
disc n -.fics tlie results ot his inspcftion. iJv xiiuts out 
the weaknesses and shoi leo.iiinus acid ai suggests 
means for the remed.v of these defec ts. He ahso helps 
the teachers in .solving any practical problems or 
difficulties they miglit liave c*xpe"’ienccd during the 
course of their work. This cdose co-operation of the 
work of the basic schools and the training school is very 
helpful. 

Every basic school has sufficient land for gardening 
and agriculture. So far the teachers were concentrating 
on the gardening as the chil ’ten were young and 
the teacHers did not have sufficient leisure, and the 
land was mostly tarmc^d out for agriculture. The schcxil 
garden grows both flowers aucl vegetables, and the 
schcxil farm has introduced many new crops in the 
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neighbourhood. The children prepare their own manure 
for the school garden. 

The children from different schools often gathei 
together in some central school for spinning competi- 
tions, debates or dramas under the supervision of their 
teachers. These gatherings afford opportunities for 
social training and formation of civic habits. The 
children of "^his area are gradually emerging out of their 
previous dullness, weakness, fear and dirt as a result of 
this experiment. 

Mother Tongue — Neither the children nor the 
adults of this area had any knowledge of Hindustani 
before the introduction of the experiment. The children 
in the basic schools today speak and follow Hindustani 
with ease. They can express their thoughts both in 
speech and in writing, they answer questions and have 
their difficulties cleared by the teachers. They can 
describe their day’s work both in speech and in writing 
and dramatise short stories. Their mutual conversation 
is full of life and colour. Their language is not yet 
free from grammatical mistakes, but their self-expres- 
sion is free. I would particularly like to draw the 
attention of the conference to the success attained by 
the teachers in the basic schools in handling both the 
scripts Hindi and Urdu together in the same class. 

A teacher writes from his own experience : “ I can 
say now with strength and confidence after a year’s 
practical experience that it is not at all difficult to 
teach both the Hindi and Urdu scripts to the children in 
the second grade at the same time. I think it would not 
be so easy with begiimers in the first grade. But once 
the children have gained familiarity with the alphabets 
it is not at all difficult to increase their knowledge 
simultaneously. The only necessary condition \s that the 
teacher should know both the languages equally well.” 
The experience also leads us to the hope that the 
children will also unconsciously gain a familiarity with 
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the other script. Sometimes the teachers write the 
numbers on the blackboard only in one script and the 
children take it down in their own scripts. 

• 

Mathematics — ^The children have easily covered the 
syllabus of mathematics. They can calculate the count 
of their yam, the wages of spinning and similar 
practical problems that arise in connection with their 
craftwork. They have learnt the four simple and 
compound rules and can solve simple sums in the 
multiplication tables in connection with their work. 

Social Studies — The children have covered the 
following items in their syllabus of social studies. 

(?' Cleanliness and Sanitation. 

(i) Personal cleanliness. 

{ii) Cleanliness of clothes. 

{iii) Proper use of l.itrincs and urinals. 

(iv) Proper use of waste-paper basket and 
dustbin. 

(b) Social Responsibilities. 

(i) Proper greeting of teacherc. ind school 

fellows. 

(ii) Using of clean language. 

{Hi) Asking and answering questions politely. 

(c) Pt oper care of school equipment, 

(i) Jjcaving the class-room clean and replacing 
the material and equipment in- proper 
order after work. 

But jt^e have not attained '•he desired results in 
instilling civic habits in the children on account of the 
contrary Influence of their home life. The children 
spend only six hours in the school under the supervision 
of the teacher* the remaining 18 hours are spent in their 
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homes. It will not, therefore, be possible to teach the 
syllabus of social studies properly unlil \vc can establish 
boarding schools. We have not been able to take up 
the stories of primitive man, ancient times and distant 
lands, as no occasion have arisen for introducing 
them. 

General Science— Hhe children were ignorant of 
even the most ordinary scientific facts on account of 
the general ignorance of their environment. The 
teachers have, therefore, not been able to handle such 
items of the syllabus as rotation and revolution of the 
earth, solar and lunar eclipse. The other items of the 
syllabus have been training in health and hygiene is 
given every day. 

Drawing — The children try to draw the outlines 
of the ordinary objects of daily use with white or 
coloured chalk. In some schools there is some attempt 
in self-expression in art. 

Basic Craft — Tlic cliildren have not attained the 
required standard in the basic craft of spinning. There 
are vaiious reasona for this deficiency, viz., the irregular 
attendance of chihlren, the time devoted to craft-work, 
and the inadequate training of the teachers. The 
average speed of spinning on the takli is oo tars in 
winter and 42 tars in summer in 30 minutes, and the 
average speed of carding is 2 tolas per i hour. Indivi- 
dual students have exceeded the speed of 100 ta?'s in 
30 minutes on the takli. 

The influence of basic education on the personality 
of the children has been remarkable. They have be- 
come self-reliant, they can discharge responsibilities 
and they carry out the various activities of the school, 
such as cleaning of the school building and compound, 
gardening, personal cleanliness and spinning, carding 
and ginning with great pleasure. A new sense of self- 
Donfidence is growing among them and they do not 
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hesitate to assume even the most difficult tasks. .They 
say with great confidence and boldness I can do it ” 
and their solf-confi<ionee is very often justified. • 

As regards the cconoiuic aspect of the experiment, 
the following extract from the report of the Board of 
Inspectors is quoted below : — 

“As a result of the year’s working, a sum of 
Rs. 2,112-3-0 was deposited in the treasury, being the 
price of yarn spun by the children, and the cloth woven 
out of the same and theii garden produce There was 
in hand also at the end of the year stock worth 
Rs. 268-3-9. The total v.iliic of tiie articles produced 
by the children during the year was, therefore. 
Rs. 2,380 O-Q Deduct ing from this the ])rice ( f cotton 
(Rs. 616-8-0), the weaving charg(> (Rs. .^/7-l-9) ami the 
price of the yarn of ihc ye.u (R^. l(i2-3-<)), the ha la nee 
(Rs. 1,124-9-9) represents the aitu.d reale'^sl value 
during the year of the hihonr ol chddnm Intheba-iic 
schools.” 

Stra.tfl Huda 
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BASIC SCHOOLS AT WORK IN KASHMIR 


The sylljibus drafted by the Basic National 
Education Coniiuittee is not folloAved rigidly by the 
basic schools in the State. Our schools are u'orkiiig 
out the syllabus in Basic Hduc..tion as prescribed by 
the Saiyidiiii Conun ittce. The differences are not 
fuTidaniental but are accounted foi* by the special needs 
or eircutnstances of the people in the State, foj- we are 
convinced that such local adaptations and luodifieations 
aie of the essence of a sound educational policy. The 
ordinary aeadeinie syllabus in th(' l)asic and non-basie 
schools in the State is id* ntieal w i^h difference that in 
basic schools it i'> c/aft eo ordinat*''! nh’le in n<»n-basic 
schools it is eoin])a rf nn'iital craft bein:r treated as a 
hobby and not as the pivot on which the children's 
studies should hinge. 

The basic schools in the State have found it 
possible to cover the i)reseribed syllabus of co-ordinated 
studies, and the standard achieved so lar in the first 
two or three grades in craft as well as other subjects 
are quite encouraging. 

The mental content of the pupils who have been 
educated according to this syllabus has beim consider- 
ably enriched, la some cases th*' more inlelligcnt 
pupils have ])rogrcssed even beyond the normal 
standard of efficiency. In language and arithmelie 
our pupils have, generally speaUiaa, proved superior to 
those In ordinary schools. The craft work has 
succeeded in stimulating and sustaining their interest. 

What has been the reaction of the new type of 
education on the children ? In basic schools there are 
clear indications that an all-round development of 
<!hildren’s individuality is going on. Thanks to the 
‘ free discipline ’ which obtains in these schools, children 
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are joyfully active flitting about like Imsy.bees in their 
pursuit of creative activities. They look upon* their 
teachers not as inrhjilding warders but* as frh’ncls to be 
trusted. Tlu*re have been occasions vhen some pupils 
of the first j'lade felt hungiy an<^l did not hesitate in 
the least to demand something to eat from their 
teachers. Tliey have been able to rid themselves of 
their tracHtional sliviii'ss and timidity. They are 
decidedly neatei’, mor5 active and smarter than their 
fellows in other schools. There are marked signs of an 
awakend si'iisc' of ri'sponsibility in the manner in which 
they disehargi' theii' many-sided activities in the school. 

The cases of truancy have become rare and the 
average attendance in basic schools has shown a 
marked unuard lendc'iu-y. In scJf-('xpressional activi- 
ties tiny have done more than was expected. The 
jiieturi'S they paint shou that they are beginning to 
acciuire a stuse of !orm and •olonr harmony. Their 
powers of ob .eivation have mipreved and they show a 
better cajia- ity for connected and coliorent speech. 
They have ceased to be tongue-tied and self-conscious 
as often happens to the children when they leave their 
homes and enter the school gates. 

Their emot ional response to their cm ‘onment is 
on the whole richer and fuller than before. They take 
a keen delight jn flowers and pet animals and .are more 
inquisitive, more .eager to know the why, how and 
wherefore of the things and persons surrounding them. 

What has been the reaction on him as a member of 
the ConimunityV How far doi .s the seliool help to adjust 
him to the duties and responsibilities of civic and social 
life? 


Basic^school childri'u love (ii»)up gaiiK'sand Project 
Activities They take inleicst in «iecordtiiig their 
class-rooms and makinc; collections for their school 
museum. All the three .schools affiliated to the 
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Training Sctool have planned small gardens of their 
own on their own initiative. They greatly enjoy their 
monthly exeursions which ar<' organised by the children 
themselves with the minimum ot interference from 
their class masters. They lake delight in editing the 
daily news hulk tins and put them up at the doors of 
their class rooms. 


Ill the Central Basie Sehodl, t lie boys have been 
ruimiug a i-*^ationeiy fhop and a s.ivings bank on co- 
operative basis. Tn this connection they take the help 
of teachers only when they stand in need of expert 
technical advice. 


The free atmosphei’o prevailing in our basic schools 
has gone a long way to liberate the creative urge of the 
pupils. This lias found expression in a rich variety of 
colourful designs as prominently noticeable in the arti- 
cles they are making. 

The cleanliness of the class-rooms is mainly the 
children’s concern and on week ends they are seen busy 
removing articles of furniture and scrubbing the floor 
and the walls of their I’ooms with pieces of linen. They 
take pride in handling th(‘ broom and the bucket, the 
spade and the shovel and participate willingly in work on 
village uplift work on days fixed by the schools. Their 
work in connection with the labour week has been highly 
commended by the authorities. 


Reports indicate that at home they have been lending 
helping hand to their parents, assisting them in market- 
ing, drawing of water, sweeping and scavenging, tending 
the babies and minding the cattle. Some of themhave or- 
ganised in their localities game centres for the children 
of the locality upto the age of 9 or 10. We have reports 
about the basic school boys having repaired roads and 
dug out drains in their respective mohallas to permit faci- 
lities for the residents of the locality and the passers 
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There are at present 62 basic schools vrorking under 
the Department and the majority of teachers working in 
these are basic trained. The Training School has so far 
drained about 200 teachers, and this year aiiothe? batch 
of about IOC teachens is luidfr^oing the prescribed 
course of training. 

The basic syllabu^ is being followed in the basic 
schools upto the IF and 111 grade and the boys of grade 
4th have started on it this year in the Central Basic 
School, Srinagar. T’lie craft correlated syllabi for the 
lirst four grades are ])eiiig worked out in conformity 
with the spirit of the scheme. 

Every year the number of basic schools is being in- 
ereastd oy opening 30 more schools and it is hoped 
that in due course a lai-ge number of existing primary 
schools will be converted into b.isic schools staffed by 
trained teachers and providing a self-contained or 
correlated scheme of education extending over seven 
years. 

So far as the teachers are concerned, it ma3(be con- 
fidently remarked that the new scheme of Basic Educa- 
tion is having a healthy reaction on their >rofesBional 
outlook. They are more active, thoughtful social and 
conscious of tlioii' responsibilities than before and are 
trying to bring education into closer correlation with 
life and with the interest of children. 

The teachers have prejiared charts, maps, teaching 
aids, reading material and concrete models to stand them 
in good stead in the field of illustration and exposition. 

The reading material eonsi ‘^ing of about lUO book- 
lets properly arranged and richly illustrated by the 
teachers themselves, has evoked a greater interest 
among the pupils than the printed pages of the book- 
shelves of their class-rooms. 
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This is, however, only a beginning anti there are 
still many problems awaiting solution and elucidation 
which only time and enlightened self-critical experience 
can bring. It has taken the country about 150 years to 
develop the present unsatisfactory and inadequate 
system of book education. It is idle to expect that the 
new system — which is more exacting and, because of its 
newness, more difficult to iniplement in practice— will 
spring full-fledged and j)crfcct in* three or four years. 
It is necessary to work out the b'chnique of correlated 
teaching intelligently and, in the light of glowing ex- 
perience, to prepare reading material in accordance 
with the needs of the schools ; to sift the contents of the 
syllabus, stressing the significant and eliminating what 
is comparatively unimportant ; to guard the scheme 
against unenlightened opposition and blind partisan 
advocacy. All this will need time and patient work 
and mutual alertness, and, if, these are foj'thcomiug, 
there is no reason to think w'hy the schenu' should 
not result in a radical reconstruetion of the educational 
system in the State and the country. 


(jI. a. Mukhtae 



THE VIJAY VIBYAMANDIR AVIDHA 

The story of our experiment lo not a long one for 
our school is the only institution of basic education in 
the State. It is an independent experiment attached 
neither to the edueation.d department of the state, nor 
to a training centre nor to a compact area. Rajpipla 
is a small state in Giijerat andAvidha is a small village 
in the slate. '^Che story of how a basie school came to 
bo opt'ucd ill this villag<‘ is a long one. I may, however, 
briolly mention that 1 lie iMahar.aja Saheb very kindly 
directed that the state Primary school in Avidha should 
be plaoofl at our disfiossl to carry out experiment in 
basic ed'.ic.xtion. Th'* state has since been taking a 
keen intereM in our exp' riment and has been hclpingus 
with an .innu d grant of Rs. o.TOO. Although the state 
gives us monetary help, we arc free to follow our own 
syllabus, proscribe our own text books and conduct our 
own examinations. Our school has even been exempted 
from periodical inspections by the Inspecting Staff of 
the State Education Department. 

Our school is not a pure bas.’- school, b- has three 
different departments : the Montes.sori, the |. imary and 
the English Middle School. We have introduced the 
basic syllabus only in the first three grades of the 
primary school. It i.s a co-t ducational school and the 
number of boys and girls in these three basic classes is 
107. Three teachers who had some training in the basic 
craft of spinning were placed in charge of these basic 
classes. These te.ichers acquired their training in the 
new technique during the course of the experiment. 

The ^jpipla State is essent illy a cotton growing 
area. Consequently when it was decided to start the 
experiment of basic education at Avidha, there were 
no two opinions as to the choice of the basic craft. We 
started with very meagre equipment. We could bu^ 
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only thirty charkhas, eight carding bowa and one card- 
ing machine, alt}iough the number of children expected 
to spin was two hundred and fifty. It was a difficult 
job and the difficulty was enhanced by the nature of 
the school entrusted to us. It was a school ranging 
between the Montesaori section and the fifth standard 
of the High School. W e had twelve classes to attend 
to, three pre-primary, four primary and five aiiglo- 
vernacula • (English). 

The basic syllabus was introduced only in the first 
three grades, but spinning was introduced as a subject 
in all clas.ses except the Montessori department It was 
not possible to introduce a imiform standard of craft 
work in all classes. ^Ve devoted full three hours to the 
basic craft in the two basic classes, 2 hours 45 minutes 
in grades III and IV and an hour and a quarter in the 
English classes. The children in these classes were so 
overburdened with their syllabus that it was not possi- 
ble for them to devote any more time to craft work. 

The next problem was that of raw material. As it 
was a cotton growing area, we started a door-to-door 
collection and wore thus able to collect sufficient cotton 
for the requirement of the whole school. This was cer- 
tainly a saving but did not prove a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. The cotton thus collected was a 
mixture of different kinds, indifferently picked and full 
of dirt and foreign matter. 

We had insisted from the very beginning that all 
the preliminary processes of spinning should be done by 
the children themselves. I have seen children in other 
basic schools in Gujerat being supplied with readymade 
slivers for spinning, but I am strongly of the opinion 
that the children cannot derive the full educational 
benefit from craftwork unless they go through the 
entire process. Our children, therefore, ginned, cleaned, 
carded cotton, prepared their own slivers, prepared the 
string (mal) of the charkha andjtheir own winders from 
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the very beginning of the experiment. i/Ve certainly 
had our difficulties, but we persisted i» the programme 
as a sound educational principle. 

At the end of the first term, however, we were 
disappointed to find that both the earnings of the 
children and the quality of their yarn was iielow the 
standard. After giving careful thought to the matter 
wo devised a new plan for the organisation of craftwork 
in the school. Wo have been following this plan in our 
school with some measure of success during the last 
year and T wish to lay the results of our experiment 
before the conference for consideration. You may 
possibly feel that we have to a certain extent compro- 
mised with the f undamen tal principles of basic educa- 
tion, but ail I can say from experience is that the 
method has proved useftil. 

The plan in short is tint oaeh child spins his own 
private yarn. The children pro\T(io their own charkhas, 
bring their own cotton to school, cleanse, gin and card 
it themselves and prepare their own slivers and spin 
their own yam. 

Our first aim in introducing this expe* ment was 
to reduce the burden of management and :ransfer it 
to a certain extent to the children themselves, and, 
second, to improve the quality and quantity of the 
yarn spun by the children. 1 am glad to say that wo 
have succeeded in attaining both these objectives. The 
children took readily to this new experiment. We 
started with the children in the higher classes of the 
school. At the end of the first year 25 children had 
bought their own charkhas and were spinning their 
own yarn. At the beginning of the second year, the 
scheme wa^ introduced in grade Ixl of the basic school 
and grade TV of the Gujrati school. Today there are 82 
charkhas in the village and as many as 100 children 
have become aelf-spinners. Some of them have had 
cloth woven out of their own yarn, while others will get 
14 
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their' own cloth within a month or two. Craft work 
has acquired a new significance since the introduction 
of the programme of self-spinning. They come to 
school before the opening time, and stay on to spin 
after school hours. 

Another important possible outcome of this novel 
experimc nt is that children who have taken to self-spin- 
ning are expected to become habitual khadi wearers. 
Already thirty-two children have taken to khadi and 
a greater number is likely to follow. Eighty- two 
spinning wheels have been introduced in the village 
through these self-spinners. These eighty-two wheels 
are being plied by about a hundred and twenty-five 
persons. 

The success of this experiment has encouraged us 
to extend it further and we hope, by the end of next 
year, to convert all the classes from third upwards into 
self-spinning units. Th^* first tv^o grades arc out of 
the question in this respect because th(‘ eliildren are too 
young; but still about a dozen enthusiasts irom the 
second grade are persistently demanding permission to 
join the batch of self-spinners. 

There are certain obvious disadvantages in this 
scheme. Tn the first place, the school loses the earnings of 
the children and secondly it becomes a difficult task to 
keep accurate records of the work done by the self-spin- 
ners, but these disadvantages are far outweighed by the 
advantages. The quality and the quantity of the yam 
and the speed of the self-spinners are far higher than 
those of the children spinning for the school. In order 
to obviate the difficulty of keeping records, we have now 
arranged to keep the slivers of all children in the school. 
As regards the wages, I think it is a good thing that the 
children earn something for themselves. And since the 
slivers are provided by the children themselves, the 
school does not have to spend anything. 
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On the other han<j this scheme offcfs a radical 
solution of the problem of the disposal of the produce of 
the children’s work. When the producers become 
consumers, the school is lolieved of .the burden of 
arrangements for the disposal of finished products of the 
school. 

So far as f have Jjceii abl'' t<» understand, one 
of the objects of basic cduc,)tion is to bring about 
a gradual change in the life of the village. A basic 
school that does not effect any such change will 
be considered un-successful to that extent. In my 
opinion the schenne of self-spinning is likely to prove oi 
great help in this respect. 

A .'.oivl about the difficulties in our experiment. 
Tlio great difficulty in our f-chool is the existence oi 
English classes. These have hainpc'rc'd our progress a 
good deal because we have nol ]>een able to find 
a common ground between orthodox English education 
and Basie Education. The .ittraclion of English too is 
so great that all children wish to join the English 
classes after passing the fourtli grade and we cannot 
chock this tendency. It is |x»ssibl*‘ that we raighlfliave 
to wind u]> our experiment alt'><M>ilir'r if we should 
decide to discontinue the English classes, t we have 
reluctantly declar'd that tlv* basic syllabus will con- 
tinue only npto the i'ouxth giaJc. It is, however, 
possible that idcJis may change with the passage of 
time, but until such time, we have to face this problem 
as best as we can. 

Our school is a co-ediicational school. This 
circumstance evoked many protests from the village 
people, who even petitioi»ed the Maharaja Saheb for 
the separation of the boys’ an ‘ girls’ sections. In 
the beginning this caused us a good deal of worry and 
anxiety because the attcudance of the girls began to 
fall appreciably. But we persisted incur attitude and 
now the hostile atmosphere has completely changed. 
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The last question, viz., w^t has been the relation 
of ihe basic school to the village community yet 
remahiB to be answered. As was to be expected the 
villagers showed a hostile attitude in the beginning. 
But we carried on our work with patience and fortitude 
with the result that the opposition is now melting 
away. We held meetings in the village to explain the 
principles and advantages of basic education and the 
villager have now begun to realise its value. It lias 
brought about a remarkable change in the children. 
Active work in the school has awakened new ideas in 
them and they are showing better progress in studies. 
There has been a marked improvement in their general 
knowledge, expression and efficiency. I have expressed 
the opinion that one of the objects of basic education is 
to effect a healthier change in the village life of our 
country. We are making some efforts in this direction 
and I shall probably be able lo place the results of our 
experience before you at the next conference. 


Gopaleao Kulkarni 



PERI Y AN A YAK AN PAL AYAM BASIC SCHOOL 

I 

(/^« experiment in Tamil Noel) 

Very little work in basic education has been done 
in the Madras Presidency. The Madras Government 
opened a Basic Training School and practising school at 
Coimbatore in Juno 1939. This small beginning was 
closed by the Government in April 1940. As there was 
no prospect of the Government taking any further steps 
towards the introduction of basic education in the 
Presidency, Sj. Avinasilingam Chettiar, M.L.A., a mem- 
ber of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, decided to conduct 
an indepondent experiment to prove its possibilities by 
the gradual conversion of the District Board school at 
the village Periyanayakanpalayam, District Coimbatore, 
into a basic school. The District Board agreed to 
transfer the control of the si-hooi to Sj. Avinasilingam 
for the purpose of the c\i>oriment. 

The school was a complete primary schooL with 7 
teachers and 170 children. Today there 8 teachers 
and 203 children on the roll. The new ’heme was 
introduced in grade I. The basic craft selected was 
spinning. The sixty children of the clas * were divided 
into two sections of thirty each. Trained teachers were 
not available. So we started work with the existing 
staff and opened classes for them in the basic craft and 
the now technique of correlated teaching. 

The existing school time-table and organisation 
work were not in accordance with the principles of basic 
education. We also wanted to * ake the children often 
for excurmons. We prepared, therefore, an elastic time- 
table. In the first or basic grade we have three periods 
of 40 minutes each for craft work and only one period 
Qf 40 minutes in the other classes. 
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Detailed 'Records of raw material used and finished 
products are maintained. Careful calculations are made 
of the earnings of children after duo deduction of wast- 
age. The children are taught to appreciate the signific- 
ance and importance of work and to compare old 
methods of work with the new. Our experience after 
a year’s work is that it is possible to develop the various 
aspects of a child’s personality and to teach the different 
subjects ’u the syllabus through the basic craft of 
spinning. 

We try to give our children practical civic train- 
ing. The craft work is organised on the lines of co- 
operative endeavour. The older children card cotton, 
draw water for drinking and gardenhig for the younger 
children in the school. They sweep and sprinkle the 
playground and help the younger children in cleaning 
their class rooms. The boy in charge of the school temple 
comes early and arranges the flowers in the temple from 
the school garden. Similarly, the craft monitor comes 
early and keeps the craft equipment ready for work. 
The boy who is the school librarian comes an hour 
before and leaves an hour after school. The “ home 
ministei ” i.s responsible for the cleanliness of the entire 
school building. Three boys are responsible for the 
drinking water for the entire school. The “ health 
minister ” holds a most important portfolio. He has to 
see that the children keep the school surroundings clean. 
He has to dig trenches every second or third <Iay for 
boys and cover them with earth. We have given our 
first attention to education in health and hygiene as 
that seemed to be the most pressing need of rural 
education. 

The ministers meet once a week and submit re- 
ports of their departments. A fresh minister is elected 
every month. Before handing over charge the old 
ministers relate their experiences for the benefit of the 
new office-bearers. Each class has a captain for each 
different work. The children do not interpret leader- 
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ship as an instrument for bossing over the. other 
children, but rather as an opportunity Jor 'serving their 
companions in class or school. 

Ample opportunities are found for teaching the 
syllabus of social studies and general science to the 
children through their work in the garden, bee-hives 
and excursions. It js evident from the Inspector’s 
report that in geneial development our children are 
superior to boys in the ordinary primary schools. The 
Inspector also found from his examination that the 
standard in mother-tongue .and mathematics of 48 out 
of 60 children in grade I is higher than most of the 
children in other schools. 

I want»jd to have the opinion of an educational 
expert on the work of the school. I, therefore, invited 
a friend who has had long experience of conducting 
rural schools ajid Iraining schools for village teachers. 
He spent tv’.u days in the school and came to the con- 
clusion that the atmosphere of the school was favour- 
able for the development of the children. He also said 
that he had had no idea before that a craft like 
spinning could be made so interesting for the children. 

We have had to face some difficulties ilso in our 
work. The first problem before us was the proper 
presentation of craft w'ork. W e discovered by experi- 
ence that if we went into the subtleties of every process 
and tried to teach it .scientifically from the very 
beginning the children may lose interest in their work. 
We, therefore, tried first to create a craft atmosphere 
in the school by giving first place to spinning in the 
programme. We invited experts from outside to give 
demonstrations of spinning in the school. At the same 
time we lyade every attempt tL .t the teacher should 
attain the necessary efficiency in craft work and his 
method should be perfect so that the children may feel 
attracted towards imitating him. Once the children’s 
interest has been roased and they are started on craft 
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work, it is teacher's business to see that ho speedily 
progresses. 

The villagers were in the beginning opposed to ouf 
scheme. This was due to two reasons. In the first 
place they did not approve of the fact that no un touch- 
ability was observed in the school and harijan boys sat 
with the other boys in the same, elass. Secondly they 
did not iippreciate the free relations between teachers 
and the children. We created several occasions for the 
villagers to visit our schools and now they have begun 
to understand a little of our objectives. They are 
beginning to realise that the children can bo helped to 
grow in disciplined freedom without the use of the rod. 
Thus the opposition of the villagers is gradually dying 
down. 

Another problem has been that of the necessary 
space for the class rooms. We felt that there should 
not be a separate laboratory for spinning. A separate 
room may bo reserved for carding, but the other 
processes should be carried on in th(‘ class room itself, 
so that the raw material equipment and finished 
products round 'which the children are expected to 
develop their knowledge of mother-tongue, arithmetic, 
social studies and general science may always be near 
at hand. It is true that we have to provide more space 
for basic classes and this means more initial expen- 
diture, but we should also remember that proper care 
in the storing of raw material and finished products 
will mean less wastage. A place for every thing and 
every thing in its own place is of great educational 
value to children. 


G. A. Arunachalam 



OKHLA BASIC SCHOOL 

# 

An attempt will be made to shovv^ in this report what 
standard has been attained and bow far we have been 
successful in working out the fundamental principles 
of basic education in the basic school at Okhla village. 
Rural conditions are so similar from one end of this 
country to another that no one with experience of rural 
education will have any difficulty in understanding the 
problems we have to face in this experiment. 

Okhla is a small village of fifty to sixtj' thatched 
mud huts on the outskirts of Delhi. The villagers are 
jjoor ; they earn their living by keeping cattle and sell- 
ing milk in the city; some work as labourers and a few 
own some land. 'Fhe children also help as wage earners. 
The village is near Ihe .lamuna Canal, a favourite 
resort of holiday seekers. The children get small jobs 
from them and thus earn a few pice — a welcome addi- 
tion to the scanty family income. 

The village did not possess a school befofe July 
1939. In July 1939, the Delhi Covernment sanctioned 
the opening of a basic school in the village provided 
that JamiaMillia assumed the responsibility for con- 
ducting the experiment. The Covernment sanctioned 
Rs. 250 as special grant and promised the salary of a 
teacher on the grade 20-1-30. VVlum the basic training 
school was transferred to Jamianagar it was in urgent 
need of a practising school. The primary school at 
Jamia which catered to the needs of the children df 
richer and urban classes could not obviously sciwe as a 
practising school for basic training. It w'as decided, 
therefore, j^to utilise the village school at Okhla for 
practice- teaching. 

When We tried to open a basic school in the village, 
interested parties tried to excite public opinion in the 
10 
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village against us. They tried to persuade the villagers 
that the basic sphool was a ruse to acquire land in the 
village. We called a meeting of the villagers, explained 
the objectives of basic education and tried to persuadt 
them to send their children to school. The school was 
opened on October 7, 1939, but we could not start work 
immediately on a systematic basis. The building was 
inadequate for the purpose of a basic school and the 
owner o^^ the house would not permit alterations or 
improvements. The children were of varying ages and 
capacities, which added to the difficulties of the 
experiment. 

However, we started and tried to work out the 
syllabus of basic education. We began with a craft 
period of one hour and have gradually extended it to 
two hours. We have not yet attained the standard 
prescribed in the syllabus but that has been due to the 
fact that attendance lias been irregular and we have 
not devoted the prescribed time to craft work. Experi- 
ence of craft work with the children has proved to us, 
however, liow bascle.ss tlie criticism of craft work as a 
medium of education had been. It had been said that 
the children would find spinning didl and monotonous 
and that it would have an adverse (‘ffect on their 
physical development. Experience proved, howevt'r, 
that children of seven or oven under seven, spin for 
two hours with great interest and pleasure, and would 
like to continue it even in the other p>‘r'ods. 

As regards their physical development it would be 
sufficient to say that the children are miicli healthier 
and cleaner since they have started coming to school. 
They also carry themselves smartly and wear the 
uniforms provided by their school with neatness. Due 
attention is paid to the formation of habits of pleanliness 
in the school children. A child who comes “ unwashed 
to school is promptly washed and cleaned by the 
teacher. On -Sundays and holidays the teacher takes 
them to the river and teaches them how to wash their 
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clothes with earth and soda. The school Also provides 
a light meal of sproutirig grams. The children we're*not 
very enthusiastic in the beginning but*have now begun 
,to eat it with relish. 

For a proper appreciation of their moral develop- 
ment vc should compare their present condition with 
their condition before Jhey came to school. When they 
came to school first they used bad language as a matter 
of habit; quarrels were frequent and often developed 
into free figbts. Now the children greet us with 
courtesy, and bad language is slowly disappearing. They 
arc also growing in bal)its of cleanliness in spite of the 
contrary influence of their homos. Our school children 
try to carry their knowledge of hygiene acquired in 
school homes and persuade their parents towards 
greater cleanliness in their homes. 

The children have easily covered the syllabus and 
we have had no difficulty in co' relating the diffenmt 
items of the syllabus to their craft work or physical and 
social environments. We have not, however, la'cn able 
to do full justice to the syllabus of General Science for 
the lack of a school garden. The children have learnt 
many interesting stories in conu'^vion with the syllabi 
of JMother-ToTtguc and tv'clal Studu's. Thej have also 
k'arnt a nitmbei of simple poems and songs which they 
sing together when they spin, 'fhey can read and write 
simple sentences. Wc bv lie^e that children of ordinary 
primary village schools cannot compare with them in 
general knowledge. 

Every attempt is made to help the child r^m to 
develop habits of bravery and fearlessness. They are 
not shy or self-conscioxis when visitors come to school. 
Visitors o? all races come to see our school, and the 
village children who used to go into a panic of fear at 
the mention of a policemao now' meet and talk to 
European visitors with freedom and boldness. 
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Ample opportunities are given to the children for 
self-expression. The children show great originality 
and indepondenbe in the expression of their ideas both 
through their conversation and through their drawings, 
We introduced paper cutting for some time in Grade I, 
and the children’s work in drawing and paper cutting 
was astonishing in its high artistic quality. We tried 
to develop aesth<‘tic sense by decorations and simple 
paintings on the mud walls of ‘their school buildings. 
This pr 'Ved helpful in stimulating theij* artistic sense 
and one child tried to reproduce these decorations on 
the walls of his own home. 

1 would like to make a special mention of how our 
school celebrated the National Week. They cleaned 
and decorated the scho<jl building and compound. There 
was a spinning competition in the afteimoon, and a 
meeting in the ('vening in the school, where the signifi- 
cance of national week was explained to the villagers. 
All the necessary arrangements for the meeting, includ- 
ing the invitation of the villagers, had been made by 
the children themselves. 

Wq have also started the work of rural reconstruc- 
tion on a small ■scale to bring the school into closer 
touch with the village. ’W'^e have organised a committee 
for this work u hich arranges for night classes for adults, 
lectures on health, h'''giene, '■ocial evils and their reme- 
dies, the present world conditions and similar subjects 
of general knowledge. The committee also undertakes 
periodic cleaning of the village and organises pro- 
grammes of entertainment for the villagers. 

The school has now moved to a new building of its 
own. This is a more adequate and better equipped 
building. We have every hope that in this new 
environment and with the experience of Idst year’s 
work behind us, wo shall be able to do better work and 
show better results during the coming year. 

SALAAMAT-Uli-LAH 



A YEAR OE BAHIV EDUCA^rEON fN CiURUKlfL 
KANGRI —HA RD WAR 

With May 1941 we complete a year of work in basic 
education in the Giirukul Kangri. It has been a rich 
year of new experiences in the field of education. 
During the year we made an honest attempt to work 
out the syllabus of basic eclucation, particularly the 
syllabus of spinning as the basic craft. We had to face 
and solve many practical difiiculties in connection with 
this experiment. At the end of the year it is necessary 
that we should make a brief survey of r)ur year’s work 
and make an attempt to assess how far we have suc- 
ceeded in working out the syllabus and to suggest on 
the basis ot our experience what changes are necessary 
in the syllabus. 

The basic syllabus was introduced in its entirety in 
grades 1 and II and spinning as a subject in the higher 
grades fi'om May 1940. At the end of the first quarter 
the children had attained the required stindard in the 
basic craft and other correlated subjects, and had also 
become self-sufficient as regards the slivers used. This 
new experiment of correlated teaching had a’ > enthused 
the teachers with a now interest in tli'dr woik. Al the 
end of 3 months, the wages of s])inning of 159 pupils 
of 62§ days’ or 4,774 hours’ work was Rs. 02-2-3. 

Encouraged by the results of the first quarter's 
work we took tip a new experiment in the second 
quarter : 1 hat of growing cotton ourselves in the school 
garden. Our purpose in this was two-fold; (1) that 
the children should gain practical training in agricul- 
ture and that we should be ‘’'‘If-suffioient regarding 
our requirements in cotton. We sowed ]^njab- 
Amcricaii Cotton No. 520 in a field 719 sq. yards in 
extent. The yield was 82 seers. This works out as 
1,104 lbs. per acre. According to Government Agri- 
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cultural Reports, the highest yield from Punjab- 
American Cotton No. 289, is 1,006 lbs. per acre (Tech- 
nological Reports on Standard Indian Cottons — 1939). 
Compared to the above figures, the result of our first 
experiment is encouraging not only for us but for all 
workers of basic education. 

All the agricultural oj^erations except ploughing 
and sowing were done by the pupils themselves. 

Carding was introduced at the end of the first 
quarter. It was further developed in the second quarter. 
At the end of the first term of 132 working days, the net 
income of the school from the spinning of 160 pupils 
deducting the expenditure on raw material, equipment 
etc. was Rs. 104—10 only. The average earning per 
pupil during this term, therefore, was 0-10-5^. This 
does not include the income from agriculture. 

Our work in spinning was truly self-sufficient 
during the second term. All cotton used by the pupils 
for spinning had been grown, picked, ginned and card- 
ed by them. The income of the school from spinning 
and carding during this term of 9 1 working days was 
Rs. 71-6-6 and from agriculture Rs. 15-8. On deduct- 
ing the price of equipment, lost or spoilt, the net in- 
come works out as Rs. 66-6. The earning per pupil 
works out as 0-7-7^. On adding the earning of the first 
term, the whole year’s earning works out as Rs 1-2-1. 

We were able to devote less time to spinning during 
the second term because, as mentioned above, all the 
operations from the growing of cotton to spinning 
were dohe by the pupils themselves during this term 
and the time reserved for spinning was 1 hr. 15 mbs. 
per day. Self-carding, however, had a good effect on 
the speed, strength, evenness and count of tlie yam and 
the quantity produced. This is clear from comparison 
of the spinning wages during the two terms. While 
the total earning of 1} hours’ spinning during the first 
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term was 94 pies per day, during the second term it was 
Rs. 1-0-1. 

During this term special attention was given to the 
quality and breakage of yarn. TVie yarn of the second 
term was superior in count, sti-engi h and evenness on 
account of the programme ol self-carding. In spinning 
tests wo paid special attention to the number of 
breakages of yarn and flow often the broken yarn was 
joined and how often thrown away. The largest 
number of l)reakagr« in the t<‘.st was 1.5 and the lowest 
2. Only 15-20 Tiupils were found fo throw away their 
broken yarn. 

Wr paid special attention to carding during the 
second t. "m and there vas eou^iderable economy iii the 
expenditure on guts. 

Craft n'cording is an (\sienti-il part of craft educa- 
tion. W'e have tried to evolve a simple but adequate 
system of craft recording. Tlie children of grades III 
to V are given measured quantites ot ginned cotton 
every fortnight which they return in the shape of yarn. 

Basic Craft The basic craft selected is spinning. 
We take spinning in the first pciiudto mak it eas’er to 
correlate other subjects of the syllabus in tht succeeding 
periods. The teacher experienced some difficulties in 
the beginning in teachint»' spinnmg to 20 children at the 
same tini''. ffe distributed them in live groups of four 
each and handed them over to fice senioi- students of 
grade V. These boys handletl the small groups success- 
fully under the supervision of the class teacher. In 
conducting spinning test etc. .ahso we recruited help 
from children of grade 1 1 . 

Mother^Tongtie'. Instruction in mother-tongue was 
oral during the first six months. They learnt some 
beautiful poems round their work in spinning. They 
were also taken on excursions round the surrounding 
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villages and were encouraged to express themselves 
about village life and village craftsmen. Beading from 
books wa.s infrodnced in the second term, but the 
children had already learnt the letters in play during 
the first term. They were taught reading by the sen- 
tence method. The sentences were composed from 
their experience in craft work and social and physical 
environment. 

c 

Social Studies \ More attention has been paid to 
pra^etical training in citizenship as laid down in the 
syllaihus. They have also been told stories from the 
Pnrantas with special emphasis on the development of 
qiialities, like determinatioii, perseverance etc., which 
make an ideal citizen. 

I 

Gen\eral Science : The work in general science has 
been based principally on the observation of plant and 
animal bfe and the sky in the different seasons. 

Arithmetic : Arithmetic has become a living and 
interesting subject in correlation with the work of 
spinnings 

We have experienced no difficulty in attaining the 
required standard or in teaching the syllabus through 
the technique of correlation. It is true that we have 
not attained the required standard in the basic craft 
but that has been due to the fact that we have not 
devoted the necessary time to the work. 

Our experience of a year’s work has taught us that 
the main difference between the old and the new edu- 
cation lies in this that while the old system works 
like the factory system on the lines of mass production, 
the new education grows like the creation of an artist. 
The teacher in this new education must, therefore, be 
an artist and a creator. 


Haei Dutta 
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BASIC SCHOOLS OF TILAK MATIARASHTRA 
VIDYAPITH, POONA 


When Gandhiji placed the scheme of basic educa- 
tion before the country, Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapith 
along with a few other national institutions decided to 
work out the experiment on a small scale. They had 
a few teachers trained in the training centre opened at 
Loni for basic schools in the Marathi area by the 
Bombay Government and opened four basic schools in a 
small compact area in the Poona District. The 
Vidyapitli took over charge ol the local board schools 
in these villages and introduced the basic scheme in 
the first throe classes, including the infant class. One 
of these experiments later had to be closed on account of 
the opposition of the villager^, but the other three 
basic schools continued v\ork. 

The first year was a year, of dilficultiesi The 
villagers were not favourably disposed -owards the 
new scheme ; attendance was irregular n account 
of general poverty and the teachers were new to their 
work. 

However, we persisted in our eif >rts and the work 
has been more encouraging during this -the second 
year of experiment. The first year’s work resulted 
in winning the confidence of the guardians in. the new 
scheme and in raising the number of pupils in the 
school. The success of the experiment depends to a 
large exttjjpt upon the sympu by of the community 
where the experiment is conducted. The apathy and 
opposition shown by the villagers during the first year 
was due to their ignorance and misunderstanding. As 
they began to experience the good effect of the new 
16 
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education, this opposition gradually gave place to 
understanding and sympathy, and work became 
easier. 

Our next task was to raise the standard of work 
in the schools by more efficient supervision and by 
raising the standard, both professional and cultural of 
the teachers. In order to rai^e the standard of work 
in (ke basic craft of spinning, a craft expert from the 
Maharaslitra Oharkha Sangh was appointed to super- 
vise and guide the craft work in the basic schools for 
seven months, while the headmaster of one of the basic 
schools was sent to the headquarters of the Charkha 
Sangh for special training in craft work. The craft 
expert has been relieved on his return and we have 
now a permanent worker on our staff, who, besides 
being a craft expert, also knows the principles of basic 
education and the technique of correlated teaching. 

The constant training of teachers is a necessity in 
this experiment of basic education. The Vidyapith 
has, therefore, made a special arrangc'ment for this 
purpose. The actual work of the teachers is guided by 
both the craft supervisor and the general supervisor, 
but, in addition to this, regular classes of the teachers 
are held on the weekly holidays and the principles and 
the actual problems of the running standards as well as 
the next standards are discussed in it by the 
supervisors. An attempt is also made to keep the 
general knowledge of the teachers up to date by keep- 
ing a good library and giving them other facilities for 
cultural development. 

The progress of the pupils in general is satisfactory 
in classes of the teachers who have properly understood 
the technique of correlation. Some teacher;^, however, 
sometimes, lapse ipto the old method of instruction. 
But it has been found that the principle of correlation 
can be usefully and successfully applied in teaching 
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subjects like Social Studies, Mother-Tongue (Marathi), 
Arithmetic and General' Science around the thred cen- 
tres, viz., craft, nature and social en'^^ronment. The 
Intellectual progress of the pupils is also more satisfac- 
tory this year. The physical prepreSs is also fairly 
well on account of dififeront kinds of sports. The liking 
for cleanliness and neatness is growing. The language 
as well as the daily life of the students is also becoming 
more refined. 

Mother-Tongue'. The students have shown good 
progress in learning Marathi and can ('xpress their 
thoughts on the various processes of craft work with 
ease and freedom. The main object in teaching langu- 
age is to develop in the students the habit of thinking 
and bringing their thoughts into action about the 
activities of human life. We feel that this object is 
being fulfilled in our schools. The students of lower 
standards also can express their thoughts in easy, good 
and simple language by methods like story telling, con- 
versation and dialogues. In the lower standards more 
emphasis is given on oral self-expression than actual 
reading and writing ; still the progress of the students 
in reading and writing is satisfactory. Differenj; ques- 
tions arise in connection with the work in the basic 
craft. These questions have to ue answere and hence 
the habit of boldness and promptness is developed in 
the students. The ehildi’en also show signs of progress 
in their appreciation of jioetry and literature. In short, 
it is found that the language of the village students is 
improving, the habit of using bad language is disappear- 
ing and the liking for reading and writing is increasing 
among them. 

Arithmetic : As the subject of Arithmetic is closely 
related to the craft work, the p-ogress of the ^rudents 
in this subject is very good and encouraging along with 
the progress of the craft work. Sometimes a teach'er 
lapses into the old method if he has not properly un- 
derstood the technique of correlation. Some sort of drill 
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work is alsa found necessary along with the arithmetic 
of'crhft work. Some teachers have prepared a series of 
examples round their work in basic craft which the 
children have solved without any diflSculty. 

Soda/ Sttu/ies: This subject occupies a very impor- 
tant place in the scheme of basic education. A student 
has to get a pr<iper knowledge of his house, family, 
school, village and the society ih which he has to live. 
Some poi . ion of the syllabus is taught through the 
basic craft and some through the social environment of 
the students. They listen to stories of old days and 
distant countries with great interest and try to 
reproduce them in their own language. They learn 
about the methods of dress and the habits and general 
behaviour of old times and distant people and try to 
adopt them in their lives. This has had a decided in- 
fluence on their habits towards simplicity and cleanli- 
ness. Sometimes students are taken round the village 
for studying the various crafts in the village and the 
life of the villagers. 

General Sdence : This subject is taught through 
the physical envy'onmcnt of the school and the activi- 
ties in the school garden. 1'he students plant flower- 
trees, water them and mark carefully the growth and 
the change in them in their school garden. They also 
observe various stages of the crops in the flelds and 
learn thereby the laws of nature and life broadly. The 
knowledge of trees and plants is given to them in cor- 
relation with the basic craft of spinning and its other 
operations. The knowledge of birds and animals in 
general is given by method of observation and study of 
social customs and important holidays. The progress 
in this subject is quite satisfactory. 

Drawing : The art of drawing is correlated with 
the pictures of implements of spinning such as takli, 
charkha, winder, carding bow, etc., and is developed 
to the picture of dress, trees, leaves, birds and 
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animals. The sense of proportion and accuracy is beinp 
developed by the students. We see a gooddefal.of 
progress in this subject in our schools. 

S. D. Sardal 



BASIC SCHOOLS IN RAIPUR DISTRICT 

% 

The Raipur District in what is known as Maha- 
koshal or Hindi C. P. has taken full share in all the 
activities of the national movement and has a tradition 
of national education. Sj. Ravishankar Shukla, the ex- 
premier of C.P. had been for some time the Chairman 
of the Du-^rict Board. During his time he tried to 
convert the existing district board schools into centres 
of national education. He organised short training 
camps for primary school teachers and introduced 
spinning in the primary schools as early as 1935. By 
1939 spinning was being systematically tajight in 70 to 
80 primary schools in the district. 

In 1939 when the scheme of basic education 
was placed before the country, the District Board 
decided to introduce the experiment in its own schools 
and sent 25 teachers for training to the Vidyamandir 
Training school at Wardha. A short training camp of 
two months’ duration was organised at Raipur in May 
and June 1940 for headmasters of the primary schools 
to be converted into basic schools. In July 1940, basic 
education was introduced in 12 of the district board 
schools. 

Our aim from the very beginning has been to con- 
duct the experiment on as economic lines as possible. 
We have spent Rs. 15 on craft equipment for grade I 
in the place of Rs. 150 being spent in the government 
basic schools. This docs not include the expenditure 
on cotton, as the price of cotton is deducted from the 
price of yam supplied to the District Board in return. 
To fulfil our requirements in cotton we aje growing 
cotton and have planted Deo-kapas trees in the school 
compound. We are concentrating on Deo-kapas as they 
last for a number of years, yield sufficient cotton, and 
the cotton can be ginned and prepared by hand for 
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spinning. Successful experiments of spinning fron^ this 
cotton have been conducted in severaj schools. The 
basic trained teachers have taught carding .to the 
children and teachers of non-basic grades also. The 
basic schools are thus sclf-snfficieiit as regards their 
slivers. 

The District Board has made the necessary arrange- 
ments for the disposal of the yarn produced by the 
children in basic class. The yarn is woven into cloth 
at cost price. This, it is hoped, will stimulate the 
guardians’ interest in the work of the school. The yarn 
produced by the school children is wove}i into both 
white and eoloured cloth, shirting, coating, dhoties, 
durries, etc. 

The work of the basic school is tested every month 
and the following ieoord<^ are maintained : —Spinning 
records, records of w'ork in the other subjects of the 
syllabus, tin. general progress of tl'e children and social 
service work oiganised by the school children. We 
devote two hours every day to craft work and the 
remaining time to other subjects Jii the syllabus. We 
must confess, however, that we have not yet attained 
the expected mastery in the teebnique rL correlated 
teaching. 

The influence of the bchem<. on the personality of 
the children is obvious. They h-'.-ve begun to pay 
attention to their personal cleanliness and cleanliness 
of the village, and appe.ar better behaved, bolder, more 
alert and intelligent than before. 

We have had to experience no opposition or hostility 
from the villagers in the introduction of the expe iment. 
On the ^ther hand the app^ oiation of the new 
education seems to be growing and we have received 
applications from other villages for opening new basic 
schools. The villagers seem to be convinced that the 
basic schools really serve the needs of villagers. Some 
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pupils of our basic schools have made practical use of 
the knowledge of simple rural remedies acquired in 
schools in their homes and neighbourhood. This has 
added to the popularity of our school. 

We are making an all-round attempt in our basic 
schools to reduce the expenditure on school equipment. 
We have made successful experiments in the prepara- 
tion of (Jates and slate-pencifs and are hoping to 
introduce this experiment in all the District Board 
schools next year. 

The District Council is meeting all the necessary 
expenditure on the introduction of the experiment. 
They have not applied to the Government for a grant- 
in-aid. Our greatest need at present is that of more 
trained teachers, and the District Board has started 
correspondence with the Government for permission to 
organise a class for training teachers of basic education 
in Raipur itself. 


Dhanibam Verma 
Supervisor, Basic Schools 
Raipur, 



BIRLA BASIC SCHOOL— PILANI 

Pilani is a small town in the state of Jaipur which 
had the good fortune of being the birthplace of the 
Birla family. The Birlas have generously endowed 
their home town with* educational institutions. When 
the scheme of basic education was being initiated in 
different parts of the country, the Birla basic school 
was started at Pilani in July 1930 to work out the full 
S(‘ven years’ course of basic education and also with the 
hope of making it a self-supporting unit. It should bo 
made clear here that our conception of self-sufficiency 
is different from that of the Zakir Hussain Report. 
What we mean by a self-sufficient school is that each 
child should through manual work earn enough for his 
requirements in food and clothing. 

The Basic syllabus has been introduced only in the 
first two grades, as only two basic trained teachers 
were available for conducting tlic experiment. The 
orthodox curriculum of the state is followed in the 
higher classes, with the difb rence that cratl work 
occupies an important place in uur school rogramme 
and an attempt is made to malvcthe studei/o as far as 
possible self-reliant. 

Our attempt to make the ins<^itutioii self-supporting 
has not so far proved successful, bub it bus made a deep 
impression on our work. 

The school time-table has been extended to eight 
hours or 14 periods with three inTermilt'Uit recesses of 
20 minutes each. One and a half hours are dc' ^ted to 
craft work, hours to agricuiuure and J an hour to 
gardening. The first four grades do spinning and 
carding only, while the higher three grades have an 
option of spinning and weaving. Gardening is compul- 
sory for all, but agriculture is allowed from the third to 
17 
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the seventh grade only, for the small children cannot 
work on the farm. They carry on spinning during these 
periods. 

The students sweep their hostels, clean utensils 
and cook their own food. A child of fourteen ean bake 
four seers of flour in two periods of thirty minutes each. 
Two children of fourteen can cook food for 30 to 35 
boys in tl ree periods of 30 miniftes each. One servant 
only has been given to the first three grade children to 
assist them in the task of cooking. 

Though we have failed to follow the Basic Syllabus 
in our school, we have not at least failed to keep the 
Basic spirit alive in our school programme of activities. 
This is proved by records of craft work, of all round 
development of the children maintained in the school. 

From these records I sum up the following results : 

(1) Closer bonds of friendship among the students 
of different communities. 

(2) Evolution of a common language. 

(3) Dignity of labour. Love for manual work. 
It is a welcome change to see a Rajput boy spinning, 
cooking and scavenging when all tliesf* dctivities are 
held taboo in his community. 

(4) Disappearance of caste-mania. 

(5) Self-reliance, initiative and personal confi- 
dence. 

(6) Greater general information. 

^7) Change in the mode of behaviour and 
thinking. 

(8) I have received several letters and inter- 
views from parents telling me that their children have 
become more useful and helpful to them-, and also 
letters from parents who had once been full of adverse 
criticism, requesting me to admit their children again. 

JiVANLAL Pandit 



THE DIEFICULTEES OF A BASIC SCHOOL 
TEACHER 

I would like to place before you some of the diffi- 
culties we have experienced in opening and conducting 
basic schools in the conjpact area in Champaran (Bihar). 
It is possible that they may prove to be of some use to 
other workers in basic education. 

The first problem before us was that of collecting 
the school children. Interested parties had created an 
atmosphere of mistrust and misunderstanding in the 
area before the schools were opened. They had 
persuaueu i/Lc villagers that the new schools were being 
opened by the National Congress to destroy all caste 
barriers by teaching the c hildren of all castes together. 
Fortunately or unfortunately a session of the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh was held in the compact area about the 
time the basic schools were opened and the villagers 
actually saw people of all castes dining together. 
However, we started work with the children of a few 
progressive families. The parents visited our schools 
and found the children spinning the Tak'- instead of 
working with books, slates and pencils. Th. confirmed 
their worst suspicions and they refused to send their 
children to school. 

We sent the news to our Supervisors and the Secre- 
tary, Board of Basic Education, but continued our 
efforts to win the confidence of the villagers. We went 
to their homes, and tried to persuade theni to send their 
children to school. Our efforts did not, however, meet 
with much success. We thought of another plan. We 
organised \^ight classes for adui > in the basic schools. 
Our efforts at collecting adults for the night classes were 
more successful than our efforts at collecting children 
for basic schools. Wo began to introduce lectures on 
basic education in the evening adult classes. The 
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parents who attended the night classes and learned to 
read and write gradually dropped their opposition to 
basic education and began to send their children to 
school. In time they became our agents in propaganda 
about basic education. The children’s number in 
schools gradually grew. 

Our next problem was that of irregular attendance 
of school ’hildreu. The main reason for this was the 
general poverty of the parents. They were more or 
less helpless in the matter and had to keep the children 
at home to help them in taking out the cattle for graz- 
ing, collecting fuel, looking after their younger brothers 
and sisters and taking their fathers’ midday meals to 
the fields. Faced with this problem, we decided to 
hold school only in the morning and leave the children 
free in the evenings for their duties at home. This 
proved helpful but did not solve the problem completely. 
We next approached the parents of children who took 
cattle out for grazing and requested them to send the 
children and cattle together to school. Our suggestion 
was accepted and the children and cattle began to 
arrive in school together. We next arranged for one or 
two boys to look after the cattle in turn, while others 
attended classes. We made similar arrangements 
about children who had to mind their little sisters and 
brothers at home. This resulted in a marked improve- 
ment in attendance. 

The child nm began to come to school more re- 
gularly and gradually they became interested in their 
craft work. They were also attracted by the school 
games and children who could not attend classes in the 
morning found time to attend games in the evening. 

Our third problem was the lack of systematic 
progress in our daily work on account of numerous 
interruptions. Irregular attendance was mainly res- 
ponsible for this but there were other contributing 
factors. The children came to school hungry and we 
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had to give them leave in a short while to go honie for 
their morning meals. They also cao^ to school un- 
washed and without having gone through their . morn- 
ing routine and asked for leave for these, necessary func- 
tions. We finally arranged that one teacher should visit 
their homes every morning and try to see them through 
their morning programme before they came to school. 
Gradually the necessary hygienic habits were instilled 
in the children and they began to come to school pre- 
pared for the day’s work. 

A third serious problem was tliat of the children’s 
clothes. Most boys came to school like ‘naked fakirs’ 
with narrow strips of cloth round their waist. In 
winter it was not possible to do any work with the 
children on account of the cold. We tried to draw the 
attention of the parents towards their children’s cloth- 
ing, but they too were helpless on account of their 
poverty. 

Fortunately, the Bihar Government selected our 
compact area for practical training in rural develop- 
ment. The Government distributed a few Charkhas 
and the workers taught spinning to some families. We 
tried to continue this work cv-'n after f ' training 
camp was closed. This was of great help in olving the 
problem of clothing for the children of basic schools. 

The greatest difficulty before us today is that of 
the necessary literatiire. To meet this difficulty, we 
prepare stories, dramas, poems etc., on the basis of their 
day’s work, write them in big letters on pieces of card- 
board and the chil iron read them with great interest. 
But we feel that this is not sufficient. All their read- 
ing material today is centred round their own activi- 
ties. The children feel the neea of reading about the 
experience of others besides their own. Besides, they 
have a sense of inferiority when they see the children of 
other primary schools with their books, and keep asking 
us for books. They even buy ordinary books from th© 
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bazaar when they go for their weekly marketing. This 
proves beyond doubt that the children are anxious for 
books. 

I 

We are glad to know that this question is receiving 
the attention of authorities. The staff of the Basic 
Training School at Patna is engaged in preparing the 
reading material for grades IT and III and it will be 
published by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh when ready. 

Shiv Dayal Singh 
Teacher, Basic School 
Champaran 



A FEW PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN THE 
EXPERIMENT OF BASIC EDUCATION 

A — Questions — Uttamsingti Tomar 
Superintendent, Basic Normal School, Seoni, C, P. 

The Basic Normal School, Seoni, is preparing 
teachers for basic schools in the Seoni District. A 
practising school has also been opened along with the 
training school to afford facilities to the pupil-teachers 
for practice teaching. The Basic Syllabus has been 
introduced in the first two grades of the practising 
school. \'v\ 1-ave attained a certain degree of success in 
the teaching of the basic craft and other correlated 
subjects in this practising school, but we have also 
been faced with problems which wo have not been able 
to solve. I place these before the conference for 
discussion. 

Our first problem is that of distribution of time. 
What time in the daily time-table should be devoted 
to the basic craft ? The reports read at the conference 
widely vary on this point. Some basic scL dIs devote 
three hours, some two, some one and a half and others 
only one hour to craft work. The syllabus prescribes 
three hours twenty minutes. My request is that the 
conference should arrive at some final decision on this 
point on the basis of the last two years’ experience of 
work. Our experience in the practising school has been 
that the children spin for the first half hour with great 
enthusiasm, then they begin to feel tired, and ‘ there is 
difference in their speed ; but if the time devoted to 
craft work is distributed into twt ■»eriods interposed with 
an intervening period of some other work, the children 
can work for 1} hours and attain the required standard 
in six months’ time. One and a half hours, therefore, 
should be sufficient in the place of 3 hours 20 minutes 
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prescribed in the time-table and the time thus saved 
caA be devoted to other subjects in the syllabus. 

The second problem is that of the syllabus. The 
syllabus is being altered and revised in every province 
according to convenience. These minor alterations are 
certainly necessffry to suit local conditions, but my sug- 
gestion is that we should fix some determining principles 
regarding these alterations, l^he minimum and unal- 
terable lundamental requirements of the syllabus 
should be determined by the conference. 

The third problem I wish to place before the con- 
ference does not relate to the teaching but to the 
children. Basic education claims the all-round deve- 
lopment of children as its objective. An all-round 
development means both physical and mental develop- 
ment. In the basic schools, we are attempting the 
child’s mental development, but the task of basic edu- 
cation, in my opinion, remains incomplete unless we 
can also tackle the problem of their physical develop- 
ment, unless they are adequately fed and clothed. My 
suggestion, theiefore, is that arrangements should bo 
made in the basic, schools to provide at least one meal to 
the children during school hours. 

The fourth problem is that of the disposal of finish- 
ed products in schools. The government should buy 
up the produce of children’s work in schools and thus 
relieve the schools of the burden of their disposal. 
Quantities of unused yarn are stored up in the training 
school. Neither the government nor we have any plana 
for their disposal. My suggestion, therefore, is that 
the problem of the disposal of the finished products 
should first be tackled before the introduction of the 
experiment of basic education in any area or institu- 
tion. 


The fiftii problem is that of text-books. We are 
in sore need of books both for teachers and children of 
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basic schools, but in my opinion more for teachers than 
for children. The children of the first two grades' in 
basic schools may very well do without boohs, but 
J^eachers must be supplied with guide books at the 
earliest convenience. 

B — Answers by Dr. Zakir Hussain 

The reports read* at the conference must have 
impressed upon you the fact that the workers of basic 
education are not carrying out their experiments 
without proper understanding of its implications, but in 
full consciousness of its strength and its weaknesses 
and the difficulties in its working. T thank Mr. Tomar 
for the questions he has placed before the conference 
as it has elided rie with an opportunity for placing 
my ideas before the conference. 

Mr. Tomar has asked, in the first place, what time 
should be devoted to craft work in the daily time-table. 
The truth is that in matters of measurement no answers 
can be given without full experimentation. When we 
prepared the syllabus of basic education it was only in 
the case of spinning and weaving that definite ffigures 
were available as data for preparing the llabus. A 
number of intelligent and experienced u.- kers had 
devoted themselves to the development of this craft for 
a number of years. From them we could learn how 
much time exactly was necessary for learning the 
different processes of this craft — for learning it in such 
a manner that it does not serve merely as a means for 
killing time, but becomes a truly educative process and 
real work is done. The time prescribed for craft work 
in the daily time-table of a basic school was also fixed 
according to their suggestion. Many cries of protest 
were raised at this, but thest cries were based in 
most cases on misunderstanding of our fundamental 
principles. They did not recognise craft work to be 
educational and were, therefore, alarmed that no time 
was left for other “ subjects ” and consequently for the 
18 
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** education of the child. But what is to be done ? 
A few 'of us have been possessed by the idea that craft 
work itself is “ education ”, that if any piece of work is 
done well, with interest and understanding, if the child, 
has acquired during the process all the knowledge 
required and developed the necessary habits for doing it 
efficiently, if it has had opportunities for learning and 
doing all else that it wished to do or to learn in connec- 
tion with the work — that constitutes the true and 
complete ‘Education of the child, and any time spent 
over this education is well spent. Yet those who will 
not recognise education as an integral process but insist 
on seeing it piecemeal as so many “ subjects ” must 
needs calculate in terms of hours and minutes. To them 
my answer is that they should first give a fair trial to 
the time-table suggested in our syllabus, and suggest 
alterations only when they find any defects in it. 
Those who suggest alterations in the time devoted to 
craft work should first make sure whether less time 
devoted to craft work may not mean lowering of 
standard in craft work. If not, these suggestions will 
be worth consideration. 

It is true thajb the syllabus is only a tentative basis 
for the experiment and not final. We should always be 
prepared to make alterations, but every step in this 
process of alteration must be based on actual experience 
and not on mere theories. I fear that those who wish to 
reduce the time devoted to craft work do not do so on 
the basis of experience but on account of their old pre- 
judices to craft work as an evil which if it can be 
avoided altogether should at least be reduced to a mini- 
mum. This is an attitude of mind that must be avoided 
at all cost if wo are to conduct the experiment on right 
lines. All experimental schools should first give an 
honest trial to the syllabus and then suggest alterations. 

The second proposal placed before the conference 
by Mr. Tomar is that the conference should give its 
ruling as to which portion of the syllabus should be 
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considered unalterable and, therefore, fundamental to 
basic education, as changes both major and minor are 
being made in every province. I only wish t© say in 
•answer that these are welcome alterations if they have 
been made after due thought, in answer to real needs. 
No syllabus can be true for all time and all place. A 
syllabus is not a patent medicine ; it is a prescription 
prescribed for specific symptoms. Prescriptions may be 
altered according to change of symptoms, but it is 
necessary that the person who makes these alterations 
should know the purpose of the prescription. The same 
holds true of an educational syllabus. A syllabus is 
prepared in answer to the needs of a particular time 
and particular place for a particular community or 
groups of people. An expert may make some alterations 
in it «,i.t.u*tling to change of circumstances, but no one 
should attempt changes that might defeat the very 
purpose of the syllabus. Similarly those who wish to 
make alterations in the syllabus of basic education 
should do so only under the condition that these changes 
do not go against the objectives of basic education, and 
should test these changes suggested by them by this 
standard. 

The third proposal of Mr Tomar w s regarding 
provision for some nutrition for the child, n in basic 
schools. Whoever has had anything to do with villages 
or village schools will have e\ery sympathy with Mr. 
Tomar’s proposal. But this, is a problem that can be 
solved by the State and not by individuals, for it has to 
do with the evils of unequal distribution of wealth. 
Even the State will not find this problem easy of solu- 
tion, but it can do something if it will. We can only 
hope that the State will give its attention to this 
problem and realise that the children constitute the 
highest woelth of the country a. 1 any money spent for 
making them healthier, more alert, active, intelligent 
and honest is money best spent. 1 may be mistaken, 
'but I have a suspicion that this ideal has not been 
aKsoepted by our Government, and even if it has been 
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accepted in* theo^, in practice, it is not considered 
wrong to shelve it aside. All that we, workers in 
education, can do is to go on pressing it on the State, 
again and again, time after time, never tire of pressing 
it, never acknowledge defeat or disappointment. 

The fourth proposal of Mr. Tomar deals with the 
disposal of produce of children’s work in schools. He 
suggests ' hat it is the business of the State. I have 
said again and again, and I say now that the sale of the 
articles produced by the children in schools is the work 
of the State and not that of the schools. It is the job of 
the school and the teacher to see that the craft work in 
school is made into a true medium of education, it 
brings out the latent faculties of a child, helps a child 
to grow into a complete individual and useful pillar of 
society. If they succeed in doing this they wi 11 have 
done their job. When they teach craft work to the 
children they should certainly teach them the most 
efficient methods, and see that the articles are well 
made for only then can you derive the fullest educa- 
tional benefits from craft work but it is not their job 
to sell the articles produced. When a State introduces 
craft work as the* medium of education and recognises 
it as a sound educational principle, it renders a 
great service to education. But it must recognise 
at the same time that the new schools will produce 
useful articles. If the State coffers are overflowing 
with money and if the government thinks it and 
can afford to throw away useful articles and is 
accoimtable to none, it can organise a bonfire of all 
the articles produced in all basic schools once every 
three or six months, and enjoy the fireworks. I am 
gradually coming to the conclusion that those who have 
introduced our scheme have done so in a hurry without 
a full understanding of all its implications. ^ They have 
decided that it is sufficient if one portion is introduced. 
But unfortunately., a scheme of any value is an integral 
whole and cannot be introduced piecemeal. If the 
government wishes to introduce the scheme of basic 
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education, if it recognises that it is for the* good qf the 
nation, it must know at the same time t|^at these schdols 
will produce useful articles and it would be foolishness 
not to make use of them. But the solution of this 
problem is for the government. Those responsible for 
the scheme have never had any doubts on the subject 
nor have they any today, because no other solution of 
the problem is possible^ 

Mr. Tomar has drawn the attention of the con* 
fereneo to a fifth problem that of the necessary litera* 
ture for teachers and children in basic schools. I also 
agree with him that this is an urgent problem. The 
Hindustani Talinii Sangh is doing what it can to prepare 
and publish necessary literature, both for children and 
teachcio. J-stful work is being done in the Basic Training 
School at Patna and some valuable material has been 
collected for preparing reading material for children. 
I hope the other institutions of basic education will also 
give their attention to this problem. 




PART III 

Basic Syllabus at Work 

Two years of correlated Teaching in the Basic Schoolb ol 
Bihar — Pandya Jadunandan Prasad, 
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Two years of correlated teaching in the basic 
schools of Bihar 

In 1939, Basic Education was introduced in the 
villages in Champarafi District in Bihar. The first 
batch of teachers with whom the experiment was 
initiated, had received only six months’ training. 
This training had not been siiflicient and the teachers 
started work without a proper understanding of what 
true and natural correlation was. Moreover, these 
teachers had neither gained adequate mastery over the 
basic eri T' ^ nor did they know how to make use of the 
social and physical envhonments of the child for his 
education. They were themselves products of the 
orthodox system of education. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that correlation, as practised in the basic 
schools in the beginning, was far from satisfactory. 

However, as experience of ivork grew teachers of 
basic schools, supervisors, organisers and the staff of 
the training school gradually gained greater insight into 
the working of correlation. The lirso thing th ^ realised 
was that the teachers could not help the children 
towards the all-round developmcTit, which is the objec- 
tive of basic education, 'lulcss they themselves gain 
complete mastery over the basic craft which is to be 
the principal medium. Second, that the teachers must 
have a thorough knowledg<‘ of the social and physical 
environments in the compact area before they can 
effectively use the method of correlat ion for the educa- 
tion of the children. 

Convinced of these principles we devoted our 
attention to the attainment of the above two objectives. 
As a result of our efforts, our second group of pupil- 
teachers started work in April 1940 with a greater 
19 
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knowledge and efficiency in the basic craft. They con- 
tinued practice in craft work after they joined work in 
the compact are and tried to acquaint themselves with 
the physical and social environments of the children. 
The work was started on right lines and our teachers 
did not have much difficulty in teaching the syllabus in 
a naturally correlated manner. Now on the basis of 
two years’ experience of work, we can say definitely 
which items of the syllabus can be naturally correlated 
with which centre of correlation, which items in the 
syllabus it has not been possible to correlate, and 
further, what changes and additions are necessary in 
syllabus. 

It is these facts I shall try to place before the 
conference for discussion. 

Bihar is an agricultural province ; the area selected 
for experiment in particular is considered to he one of 
the most productive regions in Bihar. Agriculture is 
also, therefore, a suitable basic craft for this area. 
Considering the yoimg aee of the ->011001 children, how- 
ever, qnd other local difficulties, spinning was selected 
as the basic craft and gardening and agriculture as 
subsidiary craft in the basic schools. I shall now place 
before you a complete jjicture of the mental develop- 
ment of the children in this backward area and the 
standards attained in the different subjects of the 
syllabus by them during the last two years through 
the medium of the basic craft. 

Basic Craft — Spinniiig. The pupils have learned 
all the processes and sub-process in the craft of spin- 
ning, e.g., cleaning of cotton, ginning, (aSter|) opening 
up of cotton, preparation of cotton by hand 

for spinning, (g>rt) carding, preparation of slivers 
and sp inning on tbe Takli and the Oharkha. They 
have also learned to recogni.se the count, strength and 
SYsnness of yarn. 
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They have learned the names of raw material, equip- 
ment and parts of the equipment used and finished arti- 
cles produced in connection with the 5bove processes 
and sub-processes of the basic craft. They have learnt 
Snd can easily and freely expiess themselves about 
their use, their parts, their price, their size, form and 
the places from which they can be obtained. Each 
child has also learnt how to calculate the price of raw 
material and equipment used and their proper use and 
care. This knowledge acquired without effort has 
enriched their vocabulary and helped their power of 
self-expression, besides giving the necessary knowledge 
in arithmetic, general science and social studies. Thus 
we see that complete training in any craft process 
naturally leads to the knowledge of not one but many 
subjects of syllabus. 

Now we shall attempt to describe this knowledge 
corapartmentally in terms of the subjects of the 
syllabus. 

Mother-tongue : 

Vocab7ilary — Names of raw material, equipment, 
finished product, ])rocess(‘S and h.ub-processe'^ in craft 
work. 


Self-LXpresiion — Conversation about tlm use, work, 
price, size, form, place where obtained, care etc., of the 
above. 


Stories -Stori'-.s ( f children, who ha\e hdpi'd their 
jiarents in the pursuit <>l xheir professions from their 
very childhood and have thus learnt to stand oh their 
own legs in later life, are told to children during spin- 
ning hour to encourage habits )f selt-relianoe and 
enthusiasm* for work. Similarly other stories are told 
to impress upon them habits of careful work, habits of 
industry and proper use of raw material and equipment 
in craft work etc. 
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Recitation and dramatisation — The children sing 
together songs About cotton, Takli, the carding bow 
and their work while spinning. After the spin* 
ning period, they very often act small dramatical pieces 
about the uses of the different processes and equipment 
in craft work. The children ot grade II have become 
so proficient in the art that they can dramatise any 
story told to them within a very short period. 

Reaaing and Meriting — The children have not yet 
been provided w'ith books but they use daily two or 
three different note-books which servo the purpose of 
reading and writing. One is a general note-book in 
which they note down any fact of importance in con- 
nection with their craft work or other school activities. 
The second is the daily diary in which they write at 
the end of the day what they have done or learnt on 
that day in school. The third is their spinning book 
where they keep records of their work in the basic craft. 
The children read from their own books to each other 
and to the teacher. Besides this, the teacher writes 
short stories and poems on pieces of cardboard or the 
blackboard for the children to read aloud. Some 
readi/ig materiaLprepared on the basis of the children’s 
work is being published by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. 
In the mcanv Idle we are making ii.se of suitable 
passages from existing eliildieu’r books. 

Arithmetic — children distribute the seats to 
their class- mati'.s. Then the monitor, who is changed 
everyday or every week, distributes the necessary 
equipment for spinning in two’s, three’s, five’s or ten’s. 
He also collects them similarly at the end of the spin- 
ning pciiod. During the spinning period the children 
must know the number of slivers taken, issued 
and returned; the numbers of rounds, and hanks 
(Laties and Gundios) spun ; the weight of the 
yam spun ; the daily, weekly and monthly wages 
of spinning ; the maximum and minimum speed 
Qf spinning in the class that day ; the day’s, week’s, 
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fortnight’s, month’s, year’s average speed of spin- 
ning for the whole class ; the average speed of -the 
class in comparison with the speed ptescribed in the 
syllabus ; the coxmt and the percentage of strength and 
evenness of the yarn ; half hour’s speed of spinning on 
the Takli ; an hour’s speed of spinning on the Charkha, 
cleaning of cotton, ginning and carding. In connection 
with the above calculations, the children have learnt 
easily the following items in the syllabus naturally, 
without any forced or artificial coriclation. 

Numeration and notation up to 099, addition and 
subtraction tables up to 20, addition of two and three 
figure numbers in vertical and in horizontal columns, 
multiplication tables upto 10 by 10, meaning of signs 
Xand — . pi’actiee in measuring length and weight. 
Tables of money : rupee, anna, pice and pie. Tables of 
weight : panseri, scor, chhatak and tola or correspond- 
ing local measure. 

Social SUidies — The pupils of the basic schools 
spend their time in two environments of entirely oppo- 
site nature : viz., the home and the school. At home 
they receive no training in civic habits which fiyms the 
most important part of the syllabus of so'^ial studies. 
All the necessary training in citi^-enship, tl 'efore, has 
to be given in the school itself. The chddrea have now 
begun to spend most of their time in school and seem 
to prefer it to their homes. Those responsible for the 
cleanliness of the class-rooms come ui time, sweep the 
class-rooms and keep all the craft equipment in order. 
They also see to it that every article needed for craft 
work is in fit condition. 

^Ve are all familiar with the crowding and confu- 
sion in ^11 public places like railway stations, police 
stations, polling stations, bazaars and places of pilgrim- 
age. The teachers are trying with great care and 
patience to instil habits of the queue system in the 
children in all the school aciivitifes such as taking and 
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returning craft equipment etc. The children have also 
begun to realise the importance of cleanliness through 
practical experience in craft work ; they know from ex- 
perience that dirty fingers soil the slivers and thus spoil 
the yarn; that the yarn breaks unless the cotton iS 
thoroughly cleaned before carding; that you cannot 
card unless the carding bow is clean and in fit condition; 
that spinning is difficult unless the Takli and Charkha 
are clean. They have also learnt to put away all craft 
equipment systematically and in order after the spin- 
ning period is over. The school children clean the class 
rooms and almirahs, the school compound before they 
return home at the end of the day’s work. There is no 
doubt that education through craft is instilling in the 
children sense of responsibility, habits of co-operative 
work, and the following habits : “ asking and answering 
questions politely, waiting for one’s turn in speaking, 
making use of the queue system, proper use of craft 
materials and equipment, storing materials and equip- 
ment in order, working in groups, waiting for one’s 
turn.” 

General Science — It was generally supposed when 
the syllabus was first published that all the items in the 
syllabus could not directly be correlated with the basic 
craft, but experience has proved that it is not so. Take, 
for instance, the syllabus of General Science. The 
children have to write down the date, the day, and the 
month daily in their spinning register and thus gain a 
practical knowledge of the different months and seasons 
in the year. They have to keep the different instru- 
ments used for the different jiroeesses of spinning in fit 
condition. They know from experience that during 
the rains the Takli may easily rust, the gut breaks, 
carding has to be stopped and it is difficult to prepare 
the cotton for spinning ; similarly, it is difficult to spin 
in winter before 8 a.m. or durmg the hottest hours in 
summer, that the yarn loses in strength unless you 
cover it with a wet cloth ; slivers left open become use- 
less, they have to keep their noses covered during 
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carding. Through this practical experience they gain 
personal knowledge of the physical phenomena* and 
their influence on our life and work. * 

Drawing — The children liave learnt to draw all the 
equipment used in connection with the different pro- 
cesses of spinning. 

Gardening as a Centre of Correlation 

Each basic school has a school garden where the 
children work. They measure i heir plots and prepare 
beds of various siz(‘ and shape. 'I’liey dig, level and 
manure the soil for the beds and prepare the slope. 
They then sow seeds or plant seedlings, water and cover 
the plants and after the sprouting of the seeds, they 
weed then plots, try to keep it moist, look after the 
plants and remove harmful insects and keep systematic 
records of their growth. They collect flowers and 
vegetables when ready, weigh and s(dl the produce of 
the garden ; store the seeds caiettdly for the next year 
and preserve expensive plants carefully in flower-pots. 
For festivals ami s( hool celebration, they decorate the 
school with flowers, fruits and leaves irom their garden, 
prepare flower garlands and bouquets. 

The following items in the syllabus hav* been cor- 
related in a natural manner with the above processes in 
gardening during the last i wo yc irs in grades I and II : — 

Mother-Ton g tie : 

Oral self-expression and vocabulary — Conversation 
about the different implements and things used in gar- 
dening and their use. 

Stories — Stories of insect and animal life; stories 
of animals *u8ed in agriculture pa ticulariy to show the 
interdependence of man and animal. 

Practice in and knowledge of linear 
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measure wMle planning and measuring out 4)he plots 
and flower-beds : knowledge of weights while weighing 
and selling vegetables and other crops from the school 
garden ; the knowledge of tables of money while calculate 
ing the price of garden produce, the knowledge of 
ordinary geometrical forms in connection with the pre- 
paration of different flower-beds. All these measure- 
ments and calculations are not only done orally but 
also written down in their note-books. 

Social Studies — The responsibilities assumed and 
carried out by the chi Idrcn are the same for the basic 
craft of spinning and the subsidiary craft of gardening. 
Besides this children collect varieties of leaves, flowers, 
fruits, seeds and roots and bark for the school museum. 
They also collect all the refuse etc., in a pit for manure 
which gives them the necessary training in cleanliness. 

General Science — The children recognise all the 
crops, vegetables and flowers grown in the school garden 
and can write their descriptions in their note-books. 
They have learnt the best time for watering the plants ; 
the birds and insects harmful for plant life ; they have 
observed the growth of plants and studied the off'-ct of 
the different seasons on plant life. 

Draining — The children can draw the outlines of 
leaves, fruits and flowers from their school gai’den. 

Physical Envibonment as a Centre of 
COBBELATION 

The compact area of basic schools in Champaran is 
known as the Brindaban area. This is a productive area 
in Bihar, rich in trees and plant life. The principal 
domestic animals are the goat, the cow, the Jbuffalo, the 
horse, the donkey and the pig; the wild animals are the 
deer, the wild pig, the jackal and others. The area is 
infested with poisonous snakes and other harmful 
insects. 
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The prevailing winds are chiefly two; the east 
wind during the rains and the west wind in summer and 
winter. In summer dust storms are frequent and cause 
^reat damage to the thatched mud-huts. But the area 
suffers from great scarcity of water id slimmer. The 
tube-wells provided in every basic school have, there- 
fore, proved a great boon to the village. 

The year, as elsewhere in North India, is divided 
into four principal seasons : Spring, Summer, the Rains 
and the Winter. The sky is clear in all seasons except 
the rains, and the stars can be studied with great ease. 
In winter mists and frost are used. The Himalayas 
are quite close and can be seen during the rains from 
the basic schools. 

The >wing items in the syllabus have been cor- 
related with the physical environment which forms a 
constant companion to the children. 

Mother- T ongue : 

Self-expression and vocabulary — The children can 
describe orally and write in their note-books descrip- 
tions of the physical phenomena and the happe^iing in 
their natural environment. 

Stories — Stories of the life of animals, b..’ds, crops, 
plants and trees in the environment are told to the 
children and related by them. 

General Science — The children have learnt from 
practical experience what birds aie their friends, be- 
cause they destroy harmful insects. They have also 
learnt the value of big shady tiees ; the influence of the 
different seasons on crop life etc 

SotSiAL Environment a- a Centre of 
Correlation 

The following items in the social environment of 
the child must be studied in order to bring out the 
20 
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educational t possibilities ; food, clothing, housing, pro- 
fessions and industries, water-supply, markets and 
bazaars, places of worship; fairs and festivals, means of 
communications, entertainments, public utility services!, 

Food — This is a very poor area with only a small 
proportion of rich or middle classes. Most of the 
children come to school without a meal in the morning. 

The hildren in basic schools are taught to study 
the different kinds of food prepared and used in their 
homes and describe them m tihc school during the 
language period. The teachers prepare systematic 
notes on the basis of these conversations. 

Clothing — The children are being trained to study 
the following items in the clothing in their homos and 
the village. Where does the cloth used in their family 
come from ? Why not from the Khadi-Bhandar ? 
What is the annual expenditure of a family on cloth V 
What kind of cloth is suitable for which season ? What 
are the best and most economic means c f pmserving 
and cleaning cloth V 
• 

Housing — The houses in this area are mostly made 
of bamboos with thatched roofs without any windows 
There is no systematic arrangement of the interiors nor 
any planning in their layout. The prevailing winds 
are eastern or western and thus most of the houses 
catch fire and are burnt down every year during the 
hot weather ; yet the people do not try to save them- 
selves from this calamity by building the huts from 
north to south. The teachers in basic schools are trying 
to make the children conscious of these defects in the 
housing in their environment. 

i 

Village-crafts, professions and industries — The pre- 
paration of necessary craft-equipment, school equip- 
ment and school buildings have given an impetus to 
many dying village industries. The school children 
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also often lend a helping hand to their parents in their 
work after school hours. 

Markets and Bazaars — Though this is one of the 
most productive areas in Bihar, the population is mostly 
poor. The poor people have to buy their food, 
clothing and other necessities of life from the bazaars. 
There are a number of bazaars and markets in the area. 
The children arc being drained in the schools to do their 
marketing consciousiy and intelligently ; to study the 
articles sold in the bazaars, where they come from, 
whether they are foreigji or Indian, the sanitary arrange- 
ments and tlic arrangements for drinking water etc., in 
these bazaars. A few imjmrtant rticlas art' also held in 
this area and children are being trained to study these 
melas on ^he same lines. 

Festivals and Entertainmcnf<>—'il\\o\\ij\\ the area is 
one of the poorest and most baekwarJ in Bihar it is 
quite rich in entertainments and festivals. Different 
festivals are celebrated in different; seasons and music 
forms an important feature in these. Unfortunately 
many evils have also crept into these festival. 

The children are being trained to study these festi- 
vals and entertainments from tin new an le of the 
objectives of btisic education : how often in th year and 
on what occasions are the festivals t elebratetl 'i \\hat 
was their purpose ainl how far have these festivals 
strayed from their original objectives ? What are the 
food, clothing and objects of entertainments used in 
connection with these festivals ? Wh.it proportion of 
these is foreign and what Indiaii H The chib Iren are 
also being trained to persuade their parents to use as 
far as possible only swadeshi articles for these festivals. 

Means of Communication — ^lue area was until re- 
cently an area of Indigo plantations. Those planta- 
tions were responsible for the economic exploitation of 
the people, but they periormed ono service to the area 
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by providing it with a number of good roads. Communi- 
cation is, therefore, easy except during the rains. The 
roads have been gradually deteriorating since the 
departure of the planters. The ehildren of basic schools 
are slowly taking up the work of maintaining the roads 
in good condition. They sweep the lanes near their 
homes and schools systematically and clean the roads 
once every week. They have al^o prepared soaking pits 
for the drainage of water. 

Social Service — The children, with their teachers, 
have begun t<* take an active part in the prevention 
and cure of infectious diseases. Tliey also organise en 
tertainments for the villagers. They collect specimens 
of village arts and industries for the school museum. 
They arb also taking their full share in removing super- 
stitions and fears fnnn the minds of the villagers and 
in bringing within their reach general information and 
news from distant Ian<ls. 

Correlation— The social environment is a practical 
training ground for the children. They iian be given 
practieal training in citizenshij) from their very child- 
hood through piogrammos of social service. In eomiee- 
tion w’lth these programmes they have to carry on 
propaganda, talk* to jicople, persuade them away from 
their prejudices and auper.-.titions. This leads to prac- 
tical knowledge in inother-longuc, arithmetic and gene- 
ral science. A few cxainpl<‘s will make this clear. 

Mother'tongne : 

Self-expression and Vocabulary — The children carry 
on conversation about the different parts of their body, 
food, clothing and incidents from their daily life and 
village life. 

Stories — The children are told storie.s about fairs, 
festivals, places of pilgrimage, historical places, their 
home, school and village life, public utility services, 
rural health, hygiene and sanitation, local crafts. They 
pan themselves reproduce and dramatise these stories. 
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General Science — The teachers try to explain tp the 
children unhealthy influences in their soq^al environment 
and daily life. 

Drawing — The children have learnt scale-drawing 
and map-drawing in coimection with their syllabus in 
geography. 

Review or tue Syllabus ix the Lioht of 

ExI'EKIENCE 

Spinning — All that we can say on the basis of the 
last two years of work is that tlu' proec'sses prescribed 
in the syllabus are suitable lor children and rich in 
educational possibilities. 'Fhere appears to be no 
necessity for any changes in the syllal)us of spinning. 

Gardening The syllabii.s of gardtuing is suitable 
for children and rich in educational possibilities. 

Mother-iongne — We have had no ditUculty in 
teaching the different items in tac syllabus by the 
method of correlation except thi* stori(‘s of primitive 
man and ancient times. W^e have not been able to 
correlate their stories naturally with any one'of the 
three centres of correlation. It is suggested that 
stories about how to save oneself from natu’ I defects 
and calamities may be included in the syllabus. 

Arithmetic — The syllabus of arithmetic has been 
easily covered, but local tables of weight and measure- 
ment have been taught in some basic schools in addi- 
tion to standard weights and measurements prescribed 
in the syllabus. We strongly recommended that the 
children in our basic schools be taught the Indian 
methods of calculation and local weights and measure- 
ment if they are to be of any use to their parents as a 
result of their school education. 

General Science — -The scientific aspects of the ba«io 
oraft of spinning have nob been sufficieatly developed 
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in the syllabus. AVe suggest, therefore, the following 
additions to the syllabus of general science for the 
guidance of teachers : 

Mechanical problems in connection ivith spinning and 

allied processes 

Ginning — What is the difference between a hand- 
gin and the rod and plank for ginning ? Why should 
a hand-gin be oiled ? Why should cotton bo dried be- 
fore ginnir-g ? Why are the fibres so closely attached 
around the seed etc., etc.? 

Opening and Preparation of Cotton for Spinning — 
Why is it necessary to prepare the cotton for spinning ? 
Why should dirt and waste material be removed from 
cotton by turn ? Why is it necessary to make the fibres 
parallel ? Why should cotton, when prepared, be 
carded immediately etc.? 

Carding — Why are the spring, the bow and the 
mat necessary for carding ? Why is it necessary to 
raise the mat slightly on one side ? Why should not 
the striker strike the gut horizontally ? Why should we 
not cafd before cleaning the gut of all cotton attached 
to it ? Why does the gut get spoilt so often during the 
rains ? Why is it necessary to put the juice of grass on 
the gut before carding ? Why is the cotton lifted only 
with the front portion of the gut ? Why is the carding 
bow balanced etc., etc.? 

Preparation of Slivers — Why can the slivers not be 
prepared by hand instead of by rod and plank ? Why 
is the plank slanting ? Why are the slivers of a fixed 
length and weight ? Should we use our thumb at one 
end or not ? Why is it necessary to store the slivers 
carefully? Why are the circumference of the rod 
and the dimensions of the plank fixed etc.? 

Spinning on the Takli — Why is^ it nc'cessary to use 
a piece of cardboard under the Takli ? Why is the rod 
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of the Takli black ? What is the necessity of the. point 
of the Takli ? Why does too much ^yarn or loo'sely 
wound yarn affect the speed ? Why does the. end of 
.the rod if ground affect the speed? Why^ should the yarn 
be wound like a cone ? What is the necessity of using 
ash ? Why is the yarn wound crosswise on the winder? 
Why is it necessary to moisten the yarn with wet cloth, 
etc., etc. ? 

Spinning on the Bihar Charkha Why is it neces- 
sary to use resin for the string of the charkha ? Why is 
the winder of the Bihar charkha thre^'feet long? What 
are the defects in imeven or weak \’arn etc., ('tc. ? 

Social Studies — The children have easily covered 
the section on practical civic training in the syllabus of 
social studies in connection ith their craft work. The 
children also study the different aspects of their social 
environment and can pre]*are short simple reports of 
their observations. 

The area of experiment is an old historical area, 
where great historical personages like Glautama Buddha, 
Mahavir, Ashoka, Sanghamitra, King Janaka and 
Chanakya have devoted their life and time to the service 
of man. This area is, thercfoiv, rich in historical 
monuments. The children are taken on historical trips 
on holidays and the teach<‘rs utilise these occasions for 
adding to their knowledge in Social Studies. This was 
also an area of Indigo plantations ana some old planters’ 
bunglows are scattered in the area. These also pro- 
vide occasions for additions to the syllabus of Social 
Studies. 

‘ This area is near the tarai of the Himalayas and 
many hill Wibes like Tibetans and Nepalese, therefore, 
come down from the Himalayas tc the plains during the 
cold weather. The children’s natural curiosity about 
these foreign visitors has been utilised by the teachers 
for enriching their syllabus of social studies. 
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Two additions have been made to the prescribed 
syllabus of soc,ial studies in close correlation with tjie 
social environment and one — some historical facts aris- 
ing out of the historical monuments in the compacj) 
area and second — an elementary syllabus of geography 
for grade II as a preliminary preparation for the study 
of geography in grade III. 

Music and Physical Training — The boys in basic 
schools ung the following types of song — (i) Songs 
about their craft work ; (ii) its importance ; (iii) action 
songs ; (iv) national songs ; (v) songs of social service ; 
(vi) nature songs; (vii) songs a])out moralitj and con- 
duct; (viii) folk-songs and (ix) hymns. Boys are 
trained to sing these songs together. 

This area still retains memories of old folk-dances. 
The teachers are trying their best to revive old folk- 
songs and folk-danc(‘s to be included in the educational 
programme of basic schools. 

The children play the different rural games in 
schools which require minimum .space and equipment. 
Each school also provides a play corner n ith a swing, a 
slide, etc. Thes^ are very popular with all children both 
big and small. The.se games are of great educational 
value, for they not only help the natural development 
of children both physical and mental, but they also 
provide the teacher with ample opportunities ot study- 
ing the children’s minds. The children express them- 
selves most naturally in play. 

The best time for correlation — No definite arguments 
can be offered either for or against the question, whether 
the knowledge to be given or information to be impart-v 
ed should be given during the actual craft process or 
afterwards. Many craft processes have to be taught 
immediately to the children and most of the children 
are found to commit mistakes unless properly taught. 
The attention of the entire class has to be drawn to 
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these mistakes in the case of these processes. In .other 
cases, however, the work of the entire glass should hot 
be interrupted, but the particular child who commits a 
miistake should be corrected and helped- This is as 
regards the actual craft processes. The other subjects 
should be correlated after and not during the craft perio<l. 
This does not mean that the children’s attention should 
be transferred from thc^ craft process to the subjects as 
such. The actual craft work and the knowledge and 
information to be given in connection with the process 
should be so inter-related that one is complementary to 
the other. 

The question of time does not arise at all in the 
case of correlation with social or physical environments, 
for amnlr opportunities will be found during the course 
of observation of these two environments to give the 
correlated information. 


Conclusion 

The experience of last two years’ work in the basic 
schools in Bihar points to the conclusion that a very 
large part of the syllabus can be correlated with the 
different processes of the basic craft, and the rest with 
the physical and social enviroiur*^ nts of thi hild. 
have not felt the neces.sity of ti'aching the i v items in 
the syllabus, which have not been correlated so far 
naturally with any of th<‘ thi'ei centres uf correlation. 
It is possible that we discover in future, during the 
course of our experiment , natural opportunities for their 
correlation. 


Pandya Jadunandan Prasad 

Asstt. Headmaster 
Basic '^raining School, Paina 
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PART IV 

Technique of gobbblated teachinq 

Correlation — its historical perspective and present 
setting— Ghaffoor. 

Method of Correlation — Uttamsingh Tomar, 

Our Work in Correlation — Gopa-lrao Kulkarni. 




Correlation— [T s historical perspective 
AND present setting 

In the words of Goethe, *• Although the world in 
general advances, the youth must always start from 
the beginning and an individual, traverse the epochs of 
the world’s culture.” It is this historic and psycho- 
logical statement of experience which the new theory of 
correlation a-dvances in contrast with the logical, ready- 
made statement of experience according to the school 
subjeefs of study. The teacher is concerned not with 
the subject-matter as such, but with the subject-matter 
as a related factor in a total and growing experience. 
The aim i.T io make the cliild liv^e tlirough those experi- 
ences of humanity which have been formalised and 
labelled under different subjects of studies so that 
instead of standing in cold indifference apart from Life, 
they become vitally dynamic factor in the organic 
growth of a well-integrated experience. In other words 
the new theory amounts to a personal adventure of the 
child along those tortuous and uncertain paths on which 
man has traced out through ages the glimmer of truth ; 
it is the realisation of the principle of ind-’.-hlual free- 
dom in the field of educational method. 

The principle of correlatio'i found its socio-philo- 
sophic basis in the culture epoch theory of Ziller; the 
idea had been foreshadowed by a large number of 
thinkers and educators among whom we find such 
names as those of Goethe and Kant. Ziller’*: theory of 
Concentration of studies was worked out in -detail in 
the land of its origin by Mr. Rein for the Volk Schule 
and by Dr. Stoy and Dr. Frick for the Gymnasium. 
The instrilction imparted in the tinified Labour School 
of the U. S. S. R. w as essentially based on the funda- 
mental doctrine that labour is the centre of all 
educational activities. The sclunne of studies was based 
on quite a rich variety of correlations in the form of 
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Complexes dr synthetic themes. Divisions into separate 
subjects were abolished and all science and humanities 
were distributed into three columns with Labour in 
the centre and ^eiety and Nature on either side. 

The history of the Russian experiment is a fair 
warning to those over-zealous politicoes who like to 
rush through educational schemes and when they come 
to grief, relapse with a vengeance into old world 
methods. Immediately after the introduction of the 
correlated programmes in 1923, it was felt that some 
subjects should be freed from an artificial and arbitrary 
connection with the complex theme. And gradually 
when the first flush of enthusiasm was spent and the 
influence of great personalities no longer remained the 
formative factor in shaping the destiny of the Russian 
people, by the Decree of 1931 the Complex method was 
discarded in favour of the school subject system. 
Perhaps it was the same old mistake of building up the 
educational superstructure on the treacherous ground 
of party objectives. The organisation of the school 
curriculum under the Federal Republic in Austria 
immediately after the Great War and the formulation 
of the syllabus ip the Mimich School under Kerschen- 
Steiner are also essentially based on the principle of 
correlated teaching. 

In America we find considerable interest in the 
problem of correlation since last tJCJitury, and through 
the efforts of the Hcrbart Club and Dr. McMurry a 
beginning was made to adapt the Ziller principles of 
correlation to American conditions. The Reports of the 
Committee of Ten on elementary education and the 
Committee of Fifteen on secondary education in the 
nineties of the last century indicated how the raticmal 
articulation of studies had by that time become a press- 
ing problem. As we approach the beginning of the pre- 
sent century we hear of De Garmo’s Scheme with an 
economic core, the McMurry Scheme with the core of 
humanistic studies and the Scheme of Colonel Parker 
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with a core of scientific studies. Their parallelism to 
the three central cores of the Basic Scheme is remark- 
able. 

Since then two great names li'^ve been associated 
with it in America, not men but forces in the educa- 
tional world, men who represent living movements in 
educational thought and practice and whose influence 
has passed beyond America. John Dewey, the thinker, 
and Colonel Parker, the school master ; they have work- 
ed out schemes of correlated studies on an independent 
basis in their experimental schools at Chicago. 

The Central Cobb 

The p^yuiviogical basu of the New Theory compared 

with the 'old. 

It is remarkable to note how the fundamental 
basis of correlation and methods of working out the 
scheme change with the changing socio-economic and 
political environment. According to the Herbartians, 
the entire syllabus is to be co-ordinated with history as 
the core subject and evidently they were indirectly in- 
fluenced by the lectures and the philosopbv of Fichte 
whose diligent pupil Herbart had been at J( i ; the aim 
of German education according to the Emperor being 
to train young Germans and not Greeks or Romans. 
The labour core of the Russian School, the Geography 
core of the Parker School and the Craft core of our own 
scheme indicate the close correlation between Educa- 
tional Plans and environmental influences. 

What is of more importance i.s the fact that the 
psychological basis of all these schemes w^as that con- 
ception oi human mind which s known by the name 
of Herbartian psychology. According to Herbart the 
soul contained nothing but ideas. Feelings and emotions 
arise out of relation of ideas. He lays emphasis on the 
ideational basis of our interests, desires and motives. 
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According to this view if we could complete the circle 
of thought or equip the child with proper ideas, through 
study and observation, these are certain to transform 
themselves inta the moral basis of his personality and 
issue forth in the formation of will. Accordingly the 
Herbartian scheme could not create a change in the 
sehool room method and the teacher who had been 
engaged in disciplining the facu^ies through memoritor 
work no’.'^ started filling the child mind with ideas. 
Although the new theoretical basis of the curriculum 
laid emphasis on presenting the child with the various 
facets of truth, yet truth even here was to be arrived 
at through the difficult ways of the logical order. The 
entire process of obtaining knowledge was divorced 
from action. 

But the new schemes of correlated studies gave 
altogether a fresh orientation to the foundational basis ; 
they rest on a new sociological and psychological foot- 
ing. Modern psychology has brought into the fore- 
ground the significant relation of knowledge and action ; 
the conception of mind has also broadened and deepen- 
ed to include dynamic factors besides ideas, at least as 
far as the early stages of human life is concerned. The 
principle of the new school is Activity, both physical 
and intellectual, and not a passive imbibing of ideas 
which would transform themselves mysteriously into 
volitional acts. 


According to Dewey 

“ Thinking does not occur for its own sake, nor 
end in itself. iJ arises from the need of meeting some 
difficulty, in reflecting upon the best way of overcom- 
ing it, and thus leads to planning, to projecting men- 
tally the result to be reached, and deciding upon the 
steps necessary and their serial order. TMs concrete 
logic of action long precedes the logic of pure specula- 
tion or abstract investigation and through the mental 
habits that it forms, is the best preparation for the 
latter.*’ 
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Here we discover the vision of a new attitude 
towards mind and process of its development : wef can 
trace its reflection in tlie more recent schemes of corre- 
lated studies. While with the Herbartians the problem 
'was to rationalise knowledge, here the* main aim of the 
teacher was to psychologise it. 

The scheme of Basic Kducation and the correlation 
plan implied by it is essentially based on this very con- 
ception of mind and educational method. It has the 
saving grace of balance and flexibility. It does not 
exaggerate cori'clation into lhao ludicrous situation 
where an American enthusiast desired to base the entire 
co-ordination plan on the highly treacherous resting 
point — the short end of an egg for example. It has 
not mad« it so vague and shady as to degenerate into 
an instrument of pedagogic display and superficial 
interest in the hands of a self-complacent teacher. 

In my opinion, the correlation aspect of the scheme 
of Basic Education will be the most valuable contribu- 
tion to the solution of curriculum problems in this 
country. It will not only help to bridge over the gulf 
between school and society. It will have a wholesome 
influence on the orthodox ort^anisation of the school 
curriculum which confines knowleug<* aiid e> erience in 
water-tight compartments Avhere they stagnate and 
putrefy in the closed and stuffy • ess pools of academic 
and formal teaching. It will replace analysis by 
synthesis, competition by co-operation. If we could 
evolve a tcchnifpie of correlated teaching, something 
which could be safely entrusted ui the hands of the 
proverbial teacher — and it is really essential tliat some 
such scheme, ready-made and patented, s.iould be pro- 
vided for this poor and forlorn scout of the Education U 
Sahara, otherwise he would be lost in it . wide 
expanses -if we could 80Uieho»v' or other evolve a 
techni(j[nc of correlated teaching, io would be welcomed 
bj' the teacher in the orthodox school. He will wel- 
come it not because it is a departure on creative lines 
22 
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(I am afraid, ‘his weakness does not lie in that direction) 
but 'rather because he is being threatened by a danger 
from another quarter. In fact, it is the case of the 
python writhing under the crushing deadweight of its 
own growth. The teacher who had pigeon-holed ' 
knowledge into logical units, selected and arranged 
according to the demands of teaching and his own 
convenience, is being virtually inundated by a whole 
host of subjects making insistent'demand to be included 
in the syLabus on political, social, economic and every 
ground in the Universe except the educative one. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that the 
school student of today lacks that perfection of tech- 
nique, of accuracy of knowledge, which was the 
distinctive feature of his predecessor a generation or 
two back. The essentially humanistic basis and the 
moral and intellectual discipline of the old “Maktahs” 
and “tols” is lacking in our classical-cum-modernistic- 
cum-scientific curriculum. The educational system 
seems to be failing and failing to achieve those high 
flown, long winded aims flaunted by the faddist, those 
intellectual, nay, I would say, informational values so 
prized <>by the teacher of the old school. Where one 
subject tumbles unceremoniously after another, there is 
no place for anything except a nodding acciuaintance 
with odds and ends of learning. The school h failing to 
maintain efficiently that very process of pump-reservoir 
relation on the informational basis, so dear to the heart 
of every teacher of the old school. In fact if our objec- 
tive is the intellectual and social development of the 
child, we shall have to restrict the number of subjects 
and the teaching material in each of them to a very 
great extent or replace them by a scheme of correlated 
study. 

0 

Advantages of correlation according to Herbartian. 

Then, to recount in brief the blessings of cor- 
relation according to the Herbvrtian method so revered 
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by the old school-master and his training* college pon- 
tiffs : — ' • 

(1) Co-ordination in studies will create -a unity 
and consistency iu our mental life. Vye may think of 
the self or ego as a constantly growing, developing 
‘somewhat’ whose true unity or individuality depends 
on the unity that exists in its knowledge and experience 
in general. 

(2) The pupil becomes conscious of other useful 
interests and correlations among the various subjects and 
his interest, if aroused in one branch of learning, can 
be transmitted through the chain-link of correlation to 
another branch. 

(3) A unity in our volitional acts can be brought 
about by undying experience and knowledge is separa- 
ted into isolated tracts it can have little cumulative 
effect upon the motives of tlu child. 

Danger of hasty judgment and e ^sy conclusions. 

The significance of correlated teaching having been 
made abundantly clear both from old and new, we 
must devote attention to the pioccss of experimentation 
and verification bv which we hlionld he a’"'"'' to evolve 
such a scheme of correlated studies. TIk ducation, 
like the biological process, cannot he forced oat of pace. 
Overhasty judgments and faKi conclusio is will only 
lead us astray. Teacher.s and the Si^atc often fall into 
the treacherous snare of encouraging immediate results, 
and I am afraid this scheme had to face the same diffi- 
culties in one Province at least. 

In fact the educative process is a creative pheno- 
mena of the highest order ; it demands all the q’lalities 
of a great iirt and like any othex rt, it is goveined by 
the laws of its inner nature and the limitations inherent 
in the medium of its choice. The art of education has 
a noble canvas to wox’k upon, but like every canvas, it 
has a frame of its own, the laws of psycliological and 
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moral .development of the child. There is all the more 
need to advanqe with circumspection and suspended 
judgment when ue have to build anew after blasting 
the debris of age-long traditions 

Time and labour spent on the problem in other coun- 
tries. 

The problem of evolving a correlated syllabus has 
deinanied much more time and concei'tcd action in 
other countries and it is preposterous to imagine that 
the Basic Schools could hatch out a brand new pro- 
gramme in (he course of a year or two. Dr. Frick, who 
worked out co-ordination of studies for the (lerman 
Gymnasium, had to continue his labour with one hun- 
dred associates for eight long years before he could 
present his country with an organic course of study — 
the problems rising out of rational articulation were so 
difficult and intricate. When the Ijeitsatze or the 
Reform Division of the Kdneation Ministry established 
immediately after the war in Austria, set about a pro- 
gramme of reorganising the curriculum under the clear- 
headed guidance of Herr Gloekel, they had to pass 
through a seven years’ long course of trial and error 
before ''they could liscover and finally determine those 
centres of interest which c(»rrespondeci with the needs 
and the intellectual development of children belonging 
to various age group--. 

According to the decisions of the Poona Con- 
ference, it is possible and educationally useful to teach 
through the correlated technique ; but they recom- 
mended that ‘ correlation should not bo unnecessarily 
forced and teaching should be correlated not only to 
the basic craft but also to the child’s physical and 
social environment, which offer equally rich possibilities 
for this purpose, and enrich the children’s basic 
knowledge profitably.’ 

The problem of working out in detail the links and 
counter-links of the basic craft and other subjects is 
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naturally a process involving a considerable amount of 
experimentation and practical research over a number 
of years, and it calJs not only for teachers with an 
^awakened interest in their work but also for expert 
advice and guidauc*'. Above all it ne5ds a co-ordina- 
tion of activities b(‘tween the various workers who are 
carrying on research work on the same problem in 
diflFercnt parts of the country. An ill co-ordinated effort 
would certainly result* in an ill co-ordinated scheme. 
The real cause of the failuiv in America of the correla- 
tion scheme of the (Jommittcc of Ten, was that they 
did not appreciate the practical importance of a closer 
co-operaiion on the .subject. Such a concerted effort is 
needed not only for the sh.ipiu'^ out of a correlated 
scheme for the various crafts, but a Iso for the determina- 
tion of those centres of interests which would 
suppiemeui the scheme in supplying those experiences 
of life which are not effectively covered by the scheme. 

There is a great need to prescribe special record 
books or teachers’ diaries for ct.ch subject of the curri- 
culum. In the ordinary course, these are merely a 
check and control on the work of the reacher, but in 
our case they may become <*reative factors in the art 
and process of teaching. They are specially important 
when we are passing through v, period oi experimenta- 
tion and trial and error. They would -ontain as a 
matter of course, the scheme of studies essentially based 
on the knowledge to be imparted, knowdedge as con- 
ceived and systematised according to the adult mind. 
But the more valuable portion of the diary would be the 
record of the actual work as based on experience rather 
than knowledge, the description of those uncertain and 
empirical stages by which the new experience fs being 
made amenable to the child. If we could keep an exact 
account, a phono-kinematic record, of the actual process 
of teaching, we might obtain « jnsiderable insight into 
the child mind and into those thought-processes which 
are guided by concrete and immediate rather than by 
abstract and far-off-things. Such a device is not quite 
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unknown in.<the educational world and the stenographer 
haa proved a very useful instrument of research for the 
Central Research Laboratory of Education in the 
U.S.S.H. Such an investigation into the hidden and 
unknown secrets of the child mind may perhaps one day 
enable us to place the Project, the Decroly or our own 
method on a sounder basis. It is a satisfaction to 
learn that some interesting experiments on these lines 
are being conducted at some "of the Basic Schools. 
But I am afraid we have still much lost ground to 
recover. There is a suspicion that theory is outstripp- 
ing practice in the field of education and the teacher is 
lagging behind his intellectual task-master the theorist. 
Here as elsewhere ‘New Education has inspired so 
large a number of educational writers and so small 
a percentage of educational workers.’ T wish we could 
discover some vital stimulant for teachers so that they 
may be aroused into active co-op(‘ration — co-sharers in 
the noble adventure of educational research and dis- 
covery. They should be encouraged to re-discover the 
confidence and faith of the old Guru and to realise the 
basic significance of their contribution to the solution of 
education problems. This reminds me of the suggestion 
cf a Director to the teacher of a Basic school to prepare 
a tentative programme of his day-to-day work for the 
year “ A tentative programme.” He remarked in sur- 
prise, “ No tentative plan for me. I will give you the 
facts.” I wish we could have more teachers who would 
give us the facts because they are the only sound basis 
of an efficient scheme of education. 

A system of stock taking is inevitable wherever 
such methods have been introduced. Under the com- 
plex programme of the Russian system, in every class 
two or three themes of a wide scope and generally of a 
sociologidal nature were provided in the G^yllabus for 
each subject. Later the theoretical subject-matter 
assimilated in each subject through the media of these 
themes was considered and systematised. Finally con- 
clusions and suggcf tions regarding the main theme were 
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worked out and a general collective report was made. 
The completion of such a report was made on the 'occa- 
sion of some special school celebration. ’In the Austrian 
school the teacher was expected to submit a report of 
*his weekly work as described in his olass'book which was 
seen and signed by his director. The Review charts 
prepared by the children uiid'‘r the Decroly Method and 
also the observation and asbociation books serve the 
same purpose to some okteut. 

Both the Ptxma Conference and the Advisory Board 
of Education realised the nec<*ssity of correlating know- 
ledge not only with the basic craft but also with the 
environment. Some such necessity has been clearly re- 
alised by some of the experimental schools already — the 
Sevacram school has made a bold and healthy departure 
in basing the cur/iculum on fom fuud.unental needs of 
the child, in the rural (uvironment, water, food, work 
and ])lay. I’hey have a startling similarity with the 
evaluating principles ol Herbert Spenci'r or the funda- 
mental needs of the child according to Becr dy. In the 
Decroly plan the fundamental needs are (l) food, (2) 
protection from the elements— shelter and clothing; 
thirdly defence against enemies and danger^ and 
fourthly work— the need for activity and solidarity. 

The craft can touch upon only two if these needs 
at the most and it will bo necessary to supplement it 
with other centres of interests during the course of the 
year. The plan of liavmg a multiple-centred plan in the 
lower grades and single-centred sehome in the higher 
classes would be suitable to the psychological needs of 
children belonging to different grades. '1 liese centres of 
interest should be selected after taking into considera- 
tion the special needs of the child in that particular en- 
vironment— for example the problem of wa^er supply 
would gath^sr more importance in places suffering from a 
contaminated water supply or annual droughts, while 
in more plentifullv blessed areas, it may be taken m 
stride with other interests. Then also we should pay 
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attention to the need of the child— the changes of 
seasons and the consequent variations in the physical 
environment, £he interest of the children and their 
language development. The time-table should allow 
half a day free'every week for school valks, and half a 
dozen excursions during the school year. Although the 
evolution of the programme of a centre of interest would 
be a process of organic growth for the individual teacher, 
yet it is important that some fdrm of tentative details 
should be "worked out tor him, something which may 
perform the function ot a stimulant lor the awakened 
and a model tor the less energetic. 

In the end, J would like to affirm once more that 
the correlation aspect oi the scheme has a jjaiticular 
significance not only for basic schools but also for the 
schools of the old type. Correlation demands that 
quality of mental action shall take the place of quan- 
tity. The pro eminent virtue of correlation is the 
economy of mental pow er, the path to freedom by the 
shortest line of resistance. It proposes that the aetion 
of the mind shall be concentrated from first to last upon 
intrinsic educative thought ; that all modes of expres- 
sion apd attention '^hall be auxiliaries and acquirecl as 
auxiliaries. It means that during the habit-forming 
and the curiositj’-seeking period oi hie the child shall 
be led directly to the sources of truth and shall lay suie 
foundations for all future growth. It means th ' eaily 
establishment of tjie habits of self-effort, atlcnlion and 
observation It means the habit of using and applying 
that which is acquired. It means the cultivation of 
judgment and the power to generalise ; the eslablish- 
ment of true conduct between life and school. In fact 
the theory of concentration aims at complete individual 
freedom through personal effort. Colonel Parker, the 
great school-master who fought for four years to save 
the greatest democracy in the world from the evils of 
internal disruption, presented his theory of correlation 
to the American teachers in the following words : ‘‘ In a 
democracy only, can the theory of personal freedom be 
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translated into action ; the doctrine of personal freedom 
and concentration (correlation) are or^e and the stfme. 
With a profound belief in God and man and in demo- 
,cracy as the path to universal freedom, 1 present this 
theory of concentration to you, ny fellow teachers, as 
a suggestion of the truth.” 

The same words cJ^n be said with equal force about 
the correlation principle implied by the Basic Scheme 
of Education. 


Abdul Ghaffoob 
Training College 
Muslim University, Aligarh 
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It was more than two years ago — very nearly 
three — that Basic Education came into practice. Train- 
ing Colleges and Schools have, trained teachers, and 
child en in Basic-Classes have received Basic Education. 
But the method — the much-talked-of method— the 
much-discussed method of correlation is still a subject 
of passionate discussion. Some say it is understandable, 
others say it is a nightmare. They say they understand 
Basic Education, understand its aims and objectives, 
understand the exprcsision “ Education through produc- 
tive work ” or “ Education through craft ” but cannot 
understand what the method of correlation is. I do 
not wonder. 

Understanding the idea “ Education through pro- 
ductive work” is one thing and trying to put that idea 
into practice is another. Those v ho have either to train 
teachers or to apply the method in educating a class of 
thirty \;hildren find themselves in the middle of a stream 
with no bank in sight. They it is who must grasp the 
idea well enough to bring mto piactice. It is a difficult 
method, but certainly not an impossible one. It can be 
understood and followed, but not by mere dicussions ; 
for understanding it must be worked with patience and 
conviction. 

“ Correlation ” is not new to education, and the 
fact that it is not new stands as a barrier between the 
new method and the average teacher’s understanding. 
Correlation has a certain well-rooted connotation for 
the teacher and howsoever much he may endeavour to 
understand it in its new light, the old meaning does 
influence his thought and complicate matters. How I 
wish some other name had bein given to this Basic 
Method. 
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Correlation in the old sense meant association more 
than anything else especially in the primary stage, "and 
it was used in the introduction of a topic or lesson, e.g., 
lesson on a cow was taught either with the help of a 
cow (though very rarely), or with its in6del, or picture. 
At times even a lesson was made en occasion for teach- 
ing something similar fo or contrasting with the actual 
subject matter of lesson. A topic of one subject was, 
at times, taught to make clear a topic of another 
subject. 

Some, who think of the basic method as something 
quite new, think that correlation in the old sense 
will not be used in Basic Education at all. They 
think so and yet initiate a talk on (^otton. Yarn or 
Khad’ simply because there is a Takli in the hand of 
the teacher and call this correlulion in the Basic sense. 
This is nothing short of sclf-doccption. Correlation in its 
old meaning cannot and Avill not be altogether discarded 
and avoided in Basic Education, or for matter of that, 
in any education. 

“What is this now correlation?” is a question gene- 
rally asked. The usual ansucr given to such a query 
is “It is correlation with craft material, craft processes, 
craft work, natural ciivironmcxx. andsocia Mivironraent 
of the child." This is true bid not s heient. A 
teacher is net satisfied with .such general statements. 
Even a few examples such as ‘ counting should be taught 
while children are wiufling yarn round the winder” and 
“arithmetic tables should be taught while the craft 
meterial is being di'-tributed by twos and fives,” do not 
help us much to undenstaud the method wliich is to be 
applied in teaching a class of thirty children, in teach- 
ing a variety of subjects under a variety of circumstan- 
ces, day by day, hour by hour, minute by minute. 

Teaching is an art ; but with educational psycho- 
logy so advanced it is al.so a science. No method 
of teaching can be adeq^uatc unless it is psychologically 
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sound and scientific. Any sound and scientific method 
must have a principle behind it. The teacher seeks such 
a scientific understanding about the new method, and 
the real meaning of correlation will be understood only, 
by trying to give such an explanation. 

Ordinary correlation always implies something to 
correlate and another thing to correlate it with. In 
Basic Education also correlation implies that there is 
sometiiing to correlate and another thing that makes 
the correlation necessary. In Basic Education this 
second factor is commonly termed “ occasion. ” The 
relation between an occasion and that which is correla- 
ted in Basic Education may not appear different from 
that which exists in ordinary correlation. But different 
it is. The difference is more of degree than of form. In 
Basic Education this relation is very close and intimate. 
It is bound b.y the tie of unavoidable necessity. A child 
sees a Cow. It is not necessary that he should be told 
about a Cow. Under the ordinary conception such corre- 
lation may be right but it is certainy not so in the Basic 
sense. If a child is feeding a cow or doing some service 
to a cow or even beating her, it becomes necessary 
to toll the child something more about the cow than he 
already knows in order that the child be further edu- 
cated. Many a teacher of Basic Education who thinks 
that anything seen by the child in connection with craft, 
natural environment and social environment to be a 
natural occasion for imparting education, is not only 
not right but is confusing matters and creating unneces- 
sary and unreasonable troubles for himself. Uncon- 
trolled correlation in education is neither possible nor 
desirable. Correlation will be controlled by the natural- 
ness of the occasion and this principle of close and inti- 
mate relationship should help the teacher to judge which 
is the natural occasion. The naturalness of tlve occasion 
lies not with what is seen or what is happening but with 
its psychological relationship with the child who is to 
be educated. Only that occasion is natural which 
stimulates the child’s thought, intellect or interest. 
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It must produce a stir, must activate a, faculty of 
the child. 

^ Many will say that tins is nothing new for educa- 
tional psychology. Quito true. It is not. Then, if it 
is not now. why does it appear t,; ho so? Because it 
existed only in theory, and now when the teacher 
actually has to bring it, into practice it comes to him as 
a revelation. All educational psycholocry and principles 
are meant for education in the true sense of the word. 
In practice education has to day come to moan more or 
less subject knowledge, formal and imposed. We are 
all influenced more by what we do than by what we 
know. It is the gulf between practice and theory which 
has made this diffcr(“nc(-. Basie Kducation is nothing 
but ei’if'ition — nurc and .simple — education of the 
whole personality — education in th^* real sense of the 
word. 

There are principles of education based on child 
psychology. There are cen'‘ral methods and there are 
special methods in edu(‘ation. But it is doubtful if 
there can be one method suH able for all ages, all topics, 
all occasions and all teachers. Method chiefly dies in 
the approach made in the inti eduction of the subject 
and in the manner of its presentation. ich teacher 
has his own way of doinir thincs -a way winch is much 
influenced by his ability as a teacher, hi? views and his 
knowledge, and chiefly by the aim of the education he 
strives to impart. 

Basic Education aims at producinc' a certain 
definite good effect on the child, an effect which is 
chiefly dependent on the work that a child does ; it 
depends more on the life he lives and the method and 
manner in which he is guided work in a sciei.tific and 
correct way and to live his life in a healthy cheerful 
way than on what he is taught or made to learn with- 
out actually having experienced it. One who has 
imbibed this spirit of education and who educates to 
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produce this good eifect would surely use no other than 
the' correlation, method. The natural method would 
flow from him as water from a spring. 

There are fwo distinct diflerences between ordinary* 
and Basic correlation. In ordinary correlation a topic 
is taught or explained to make clear another topic 
which IS the main subject of teaching. But in Basic 
corrcHtion, when it is necessary to explain one thing 
without which it is not possible to understand another 
topic, both topics assume equal importance. Examples 
will make this clear. A teacher is teaching the geo- 
graphy of the polar region and tells the students that 
even the sea is covered with a layer of ice. In order to 
explain why the water below does not freeze he 
explains the properties of water. The geographical 
factor is the only important factor for him because he 
is teaching geography, and the important properties of 
water about which he tells them are only explained to 
help a better understanding of the geography of the 
polar region he is teaehing. For a basic teacher, 
however, both the geographical fact and tho properties 
of water would assume equal importance. Another 
example : A child spins. The yarn continually 
breaks. The hot weather is the factor. While 
explaining this the basic teacher does not consider 
spinning the only thing of importance, but he attaches 
equal importance to the knowledge of weather condi- 
tions, and teaches both as closely and intimately 
related to each other. 

The other difference is very vital and contains the 
real meaning of Basic correlation. Correlation in the 
Basic sense means “action and work”. This new mean- 
ing is perhaps more appropriately contained in the 
expression “learning by doing” than by “Correlation,” 
which unfortunately has acquired a conventional mean- 
mg. Even “ learning by doing” which has a particular 
meaning to a teacher does not explain the whole thing 
completely. It ib in fact learning by striving to learn 
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better methods and ways of doing things artd perfecting 
it by practice. 

^ A few examples will help to make this idea clear. 
Preparation of soil for vegetable 'ardcAing should not 
be taught in the class loom ; ihe soil should be actually 
prepared by the learner. In preparing the soil he will 
learn many things and the teaclu'r’s guidance should 
enrich his knowledge *and use it in achieving better 
results. If the soil is ju’epa) ed only as a demonstra- 
tion, or only once, the cduciition which the work 
is capable of giving will not bt' c omplete', because all 
the natural occasions the* work offers will not be pre*- 
sented. The work should be done repeatedly as honour- 
able, dignified and real work, with aptitude, skill and 
economy Tt shouhl be done in the same spirit in which 
an essay is written, in writing vhich the writer tries 
his best and the teacher gives directions intelligently. 

A child can spin for a week and learn the names 
of the spinning apparatus and material or he can do so 
by spinning once a week. But that would not afford 
sufficient opportunities for education ; that would not 
cover all the various occasions for the child to think 
and work and learn. That would not help him ^o spin 
efficiently and economically. !,I.yreovcr, f child does 
not only learn to produ<;o yarn That is oni, the visible 
aspect of education — only a very minute part of educa- 
tion imparted to the child by spinning. He learns to 
be careful, he learns to do a thing systematically, he 
learns not to waste, he learns to apply his mind and 
body to a piece of work eontiniiously for some time, ho 
learns to keep his accounts, he learns the dignity of 
work, he learns the value of time and production, he 
learns to reason and he learns many other things of 
equal importance. But to achieve all this he spin 

intelligently for years in diffei.xXt circumstances and 
under intelligent guidance. 

In order to gain the utmost advantage from the 
method of correlation, the programmes of work in 
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connection with craft 5 class, school, society and nature 
will have to be chalked out and worked systematically, 
completely and thoroughly. It is not correlation of the 
Basic type if a lesson on Takli is given from the Takli . , 
The child learns in a correlated way only that which he 
learns about the takli from his actual use of takli. The 
arithmetic ho uses in calculating and maintaining his 
craft and other necc'ssary accounts is the only arithmetic 
he leai'ns in a correlated way ; the language he hears, 
speaks and uses in expressing his thoughts is the only 
language he learns in a correlated way ; the social pro- 
grammes he car/ies out in co-operation with others are 
the only social studies he learns in a correlated way. 

All this is veiy good ; but many will ask “Is this 
practical ?” and others will say “ Then why the Basic 
Syllabus ? Where is the need for it ? and if it is there 
how can we reconcile this method with formal teaching? 
How can we reconcile it with class teaching ?” 

To a Basic teacher all these are real problems. But 
can we do without a syllabus ? Unless all teachers are 
exceptionally good and gifted a syllabus is necessary. 
Even an exceptionally good teacher needs a syllabus 
whether he prescribes one himself or somc'body else 
prescribes it for him is a different matter, but a syllabus 
he must have. The class system in education will 
always be there and it is to a very great extent neces- 
sary in the interest of education itself. Formal teaching 
at least of certain topics such as alphabets, reading, 
writing etc. can never or will be avoided. 

These apparent problems are facts and facts which 
must be faced. They present difficulties for the Basic 
teacher, but neither the Basic method nor the Basic 
syllabus is responsible for this. The trouble lies with 
the teacher himself who wants to teach everything in a 
correlated way. He tries to find opportunities for im- 
mediate correlation, chiefly with craft, in every topic, 
every day, every minute of his class work. He seeks it 
even in practice lessons, with the result that he teaches 
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arithni6tic tables only when things are distributed by 
twos or threes, and wait's for a similar occasion to repeat 
them. He teaches in connection with Takli and waits 
*for its repetition until another word within it can be 
taught. He teaches about the ( leanliness of the hair 
because the children are cleaning cotton. All this only 
shows that he has neither absorbed the spirit of Basic 
Education nor understpod the significance of the new 
method properly In trying to teach everything in a 
correlated way and m trying to seek immediate correla- 
tion for everything he makes both the subject he teaches 
and the method he employs unnatural. 

The trouble arises from the fact that the teacher 
views the Basic Syllabus as he viewed other syllabus as 
some^'hi.'g which has to be taught, has to be finished 
before the end of each session, and has to be memorised 
by the children. For example, if there are thirty stories 
for grade I, the teacher thinks that those thirty stories 
and no others have to be told to the children and the 
children must know them. To view the Basic syllabus 
in this way is to forget the aim of Basic Education by 
giving predominance to the syllabus. Education is 
])ulled to its ordinary level of subject knowledge and 
memorising. So long as this is the teichf - outlook he 
will always find it difficult to use the* meth ‘ of correla- 
tion in the Basic sense. The approach to the Basic 
syllabus has to bo fundamenta’ly differenl. 

The most important part of education is the aim. 
Syllabus and method are only two in.struments in the 
hands of the teacher, with thejiroper understanding and 
use of which he can achieve this aim. In Basic Educa- 
tion the effect on the whole personality is more impor- 
tant than mere formal knowledge, and therefore it is 
of primary* importance that tl ‘ teacher shouid under- 
stand the aims and objectives ot each topic of the Basic 
syllabus and plan his work accordingly. If he does this 
he will see that education through work is most essential 
and correlation is more than possible. 

24 
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^or a good education of the Basic type activities 
and programmes must not be planned only on the basis 
of the prescribed syllabus. The syllabus is only a guide, 
and a good guide, but the child and his environment 
and circumstances are the important factors. The 
essence of Basic education lies in sincerity of work and 
thoroughness of education compatible with the capa- 
cities of the child and his environment. Properly inter- 
preted* it is education of the concentric type with many 
natura programmes of work which are much more 
than mere projects. These programmes will differ in 
size, intensity, period and frequency of execution. 

The Basic craft will continue for years, one full 
season will be the natural unit for the observation of 
weather conditions, the observation of the Sun’s rays 
will be continued for one year, work in connection with 
the growth of potatoes will continue till the potatoes 
are ready for market, and so on. Similarly programmes 
in connection with the public will be planned and each 
teacher will have to decide how long they should last 
and how they should be conducted. The spirit and 
aim remaining the same, the applicatioJi of the syllabus 
will differ, though slightly from school to school. 

The question of formal teaching — formal teaching 
of reading, writing, arithmetic tables, etc. offer another 
problem. These are necessary and will have to be taught 
as such. Whether Lapeta is introduced in connection 
with “Lapeta or Ladaka” the recognition and writing of 
Lapeta will have to be taught. Necessaiy practice will 
have to be given. The arithmetic tables may be taught 
while distributing the craft material. But there appears 
to be no reason why they should not be repeated as a 
jolly exercise. By trying to correlate such things as 
reading and writing teachers give insufficient practice 
in the skills through their fear of uncorrelated teaching 
and writing. This is not desirable. Reading, writing 
etc. are as important for education as any work or 
activity. Therefore, work in this connection should 
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also be well planned. Yes, the topics should be such 
as are within the active experience of the childTen. 
The Basic method does not lay any bar on the use of 
^ special methods of teaching certain skills where these 
are necessary. So far as concerns -he formal teaching 
of necessary skills such as reading, writing, and some 
(to use the familiar terms) geographical and historical 
facts, it only emphasises a good occasion and an effec- 
tive presentation. 

“ Will education la* given wdiile the children are 
doing the craft work or afterwards?” is another ques- 
tion commonly asked. By now wo should know the 
answer to this question. Yet it is such a common 
question that it needs to be answered. Children receive 
educatin'^ through their work while they do the craft 
work. And difficulty during the work should be solved 
individually. (Individual att(‘nlion and teaching). 
Before the work commences a demonstration should be 
given, if necessary and things exT)laincd. The common 
difficulties experienced may he taken up, explained 
and written down after the conclusion of the Avork. 
Children should be given a chance to express their 
experience or feelings oj‘ ideas. Only those ,mathe- 
matical calculations which the children ar< ’’cquircd to 
do in connection with their work are corr. \ted arith- 
metic. But other lessons may he taken if this is 
insufficient. Thus real •orreietion wdll he with work 
and necessary know halge, calculations, mental exercises, 
etc., in connection wdtli work. Real correlated teaching 
will be more or less individual. Class work will be 
correlated only in so far that necessary thi'^gs are told 
and that what is taught is based on common experience. 
Otherwise class work will be routine work, but more 
natural and more interesting because it is based on 
children’s ^ictive experience 

This principle of well-planned programmes of work 
in connection with craft, nature, society, school and 
class and necessary formal education should make it 
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clear to the teacher that it is wrong to look or work for 
immediate eorrejation of the association type, day after 
day, minute after minute. It should also clear another 
doubt that there is no system in Basic Education. On 
the contrary, we should now be convinced that there is 
more system in it and the teacher needs to prepare 
himself more thoroughly and completely. He has to 
plan his work yearly seasoiiwiscj, monthly, weekly and 
daily — each as a necessary and psychological item of 
some bigger unit. 

Thus w'c see that correlation in Basic Education 
means much deepc^r relation than that implied by 
association. It means the relation which exists between 
work and the education received through doing that 
work. It does not admit of any division of subjects 
into separate compartments. All that requires to he 
done or told or learnt assume equal importance in this 
process. It demands a very careful, resourceful, care- 
free and well-trained teacher with the industry of a 
farmer, the mind of a scientist, the heart of a mother 
and the feelings of an artist. 

Uttamsingh Tomar, 
Superintendent, 

^as/^ Training School. Seoni. C. P 
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The method ol orrelation differs from institution 
to institution. This is both natural and desirable; 
natural, because the approach to correlation is influenced 
by various factors both subjective and objective, and 
desirable, because the sc^ “me of Basic Education is still 
in the ex^ oi ’ utal stage and all methods of approach 
must be given a fair trial before we can arrive at any 
standardised results. 

The ^hvsical and social environments of a Basic 
school, LlH. €' <tiiudf of the authority and the people 
towards the new experiment and the extent of the area of 
experiment are some important objective factors; while 
the quality and number of school childien, the Basic 
craft selected, the economic condition of the school and 
the standard of efficiency of the staff are some subjective 
factors; but the most powerful subjective factor is the 
attitude and the outlook of the person who is in charge 
of the experiment. 

During the first year of our experiment, the prob 
lem of correlation troubled us very much ‘cause we 
all believed that every item laid down in the syllabus by 
the Zakir Hussain Committee was to be taught only in 
correlation with the Basic craft. Many items in the 
syllabus of social studies and general science could not 
be easily correlated with our Basic craft — spinning. An 
effort to create correlation was found to be highly arti- 
ficial and we had to give it up. But the Popna Con- 
ference made our path clear. The field of correlation 
was extended by the Conference and we were, thence- 
forward, fxee to correlate, our academic subjr fs with 
the physical and social environinents of the child, as 
well as with the Basic craft. This opened a new field 
of action for us and wc began to move in this new 
direction. 
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Before going into the details of our methods I would 
like' to venture^ a few remarks regarding our approach 
to correlation. There is a way of thought which be- 
lieves in the method of multilateral correlation. By, 
multilateral I ihean the method of taking a particular 
incident or item in the Basic craft or the physical or 
social environment of the child, and trying to correlate 
with it as many items of academic study as possible. 
A practical example will clear my meaning. Let us 
suppose that the children of the second grade are card- 
ing cotton for slivers. It is a wet day and the cat-gut 
constantly gives way. Here we get a problem in the 
working of the craft. A clever teacher takes advantage 
of the embarrassment of the children at the constant 
breaking of the cat-gut and their consequent eagerness 
to overcome the diflficulty and leads the class into a 
discussion of the cause of the difficulty. And 
here he tries to cover as great a field of correlation 
as he possibly can. He may begin with the humidity 
of the air and load the children to the four seasons of 
the year and their peculiar conditions. He may talk 
about the gut and come to the entrails of sheep. Hence 
he may proceed to the human alimentary canal and its 
working. From , sheep he may lead on to useful 
domestic animals. The length of the gut, its cost, its 
durability, the speed of carding, etc., may give him a 
clue to different arithmetical operations, and he may 
create two or three good language lessons out of the 
discussions. As regards social studies, he may begin 
with the carders and their profession and may pass on 
to gut-makers and shepherds. He may thus cover the 
whole range of all the four subjects out of one single 
incident in carding. 

This process I call the multilateral method. VV^e 
tried this method for a few months and fojind that it 
did not work very well. The reason was that there 
was an atmosphere of artificiality about the whole 
process, which was felt by students and teachers 
alike. ^ 
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We then changed our approach and 'adoptejd the 
unilateral method. By unilateral I ^ean one-item- 
one-correlation method. This method presupposes a 
close study of the syllabus and a car(*ful observation of 
the working of the craft as well as o'" tfie physical and 
social environments of the cliild. One single incident 
or circumstance is chosen from the working of the 
craft or the physical or social environments and one 
single item from the cuiTiculum is correlated with it. 
The illustration in han 1 namely the breaking of the 
gut, may, by this method, be very conveniently corre- 
lated with only one important aspect, namely atmos- 
pheric humidity and its effects. 1’here will be no efforts 
to cover a wide range. The teacher will stop at only 
one correlation and the children also will stop at that 
much n*^\. i''’iowlodge. 

There is a third method of correlation too. This 
we shall call loHateral correlation. When action and 
knowledge are simultaneous, the process is one of colla- 
teral correlation. For example, when children wind 
their yarn round the winder, they simultaneously count 
the rounds of yarn. Here we get a craft action, name- 
ly winding the yarn, and a correlated piece of* know- 
ledge, namely, counting —both happening simultane- 
ously. Such collateral correlations arc ac 'eved by 
children themselves and do not require the agency of 
the teacher. In schools, v henever the teacher wants 
to utilise this method he has simply to create the neces- 
sary environments for coirelaiion. The lest is done by 
the child himself. 

These three mt-lhods of c<irrelation have tUeir own 
place in Basic education, but the teacher has to do most, 
in that of unilateral correlation. 

The distinct advantage of tue second method is 
that it is less cumbrous and less artificial and the 
children never lose their interest in the subject taught. 
The field of correlation is as wide as the range of 
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subjects. The general rule of correlation should be that 
the' range of subjects covered by correlation should 
never transgress the range of the child's interest. 

Correlation is an art based on a knowledge of child 
psychology and a keen power of observation. When 
the craft is being taught, or when the children are be- 
ing taken on nature excursions, f>r when they are being 
taken round the village for social studies, or when they 
are out on a geographical tour, the teacher must keep 
his eyes open and note down every little incident or ex- 
perience. Out of these notes and observations he must 
construct his plan of correlation. Sometimes even 
insignificant happenings give a clue to valuable corre- 
lation lessons, e.g., a child suffering from scabies gives 
the teacher an excellent opportunity of giving a corre- 
lated lesson in hygiene ; the arrival of a band of gypsies 
on the out-skirts of the village provides ample material 
for correlation in social studies, the day-to-day work in 
spinning and carding gives complete scope for correla- 
tion in Arithmetic, the laying out of the play-ground 
provides full scope for correlation in geometry ; excur- 
sions with arrangements for self-cooking admit of a good 
opportunity for coi'rclation in general science. 

T shall relate a few instances from our own expe- 
rience. A group of sadhus cam<^ to our village and 
encamped under a banyan tree. We took our children 
to visit their camp. The children observed the ways 
of the sadhus. We then initiated a discussion about 
sadhus and we gave the children the correlated lives of 
some of the prophets of the world. On another occa- 
sion, during an excursion to a hill, the children observed 
an ancient cave. We took up the clue and gave them 
an idea of the life of the cave-men. A cart-load of 
dates was brought into the village for sale and we cor- 
related the incident with the story of the Arabs and 
Bedouins. It was very cold one morning and we talked 
about people in very cold countries. A child had a 
new woollen waist-coat and wo talked about wool and 
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Australia. We celebrated the birth-day of Shri Krishna 
and dramatised Krishna’s student life and from'this 
we gave the children a correlated account of • Nalanda 
University. We sowed cotton seeds in ourifield and 
this gave us an opportunity foi giving a series of 
correlated lessons in general science and geography. 
We received our Khadi from the weaver and we talked 
about different kinds of clothes. vVo asked the children 
to erect a shed for their carpentry work and we 
correlated the topic with different kinds of houses. 

These illustrations will be sufficient to give us an 
idea about our method of work. But sometimes it so 
happens that certain items of the syllabus cannot be 
easily correlated with any natural occurrences. In 
such casc<» we have to create incidents or in other words, 
to set the stage. We may have to arrange special 
excursion to the neighbouring tank to give the children 
lessons in sources of water supply. We may have to 
take them out on special excursions to look for birds 
and observe their peculiarities. Wo have to ask 
children to gather feathers to enable them to study 
birds. We may have to ask children to go out on a 
campaign of village scavenging in order to give 
correlated lessons on village hygiene. We b '»>’•? to carry 
on elections and panchayats in the class to . ive them 
correlated ^ow ledge about the government and state. 
We are thus often required to create sitaations that 
may give us clues for correlation. A striking example 
of such a “ setting of the stage ” was one in which we 
wanted to give a correlated lesson on the Olympic 
games. We actually arranged a sports-cempetition 
among the children and declared the name of the most 
successful competitor. From this competition, we gave 
them a lesson on Olympic games. 

The question now arises wnere we are to obtain 
our material for correlation. We have no text-books 
and our syllabus is quite new . To collect the necessary 
material for correlation we have to refer to a number of 
26 
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reference books. It is not possible for every school to 
have all the reference books. We, too, have a limited 
number of such books on which we base our correlated 
lessons. We must, therefore, have some thing like a , 
circulating library in every compact area. The central 
place for such a library can be the Basic training centre. 
Next comes the question of text-books. We have no 
text-books and cannot possibly h«avc any, before we have 
had suffic ent experimentation and have arrived at cer- 
tain standardised results. Till then we have to frame 
our own lessons. We are following this procedure. 

But we have also proscribed certain text- books. We 
have prescribed a text-book for mother-tongue and one 
for arithmetic. These text-books are useful for students 
to gain practice in their correlated knowledge. In the 
school the knowledge is imparted through correlation 
and the text-books are used by student s at home to get 
more practice in reading and calculating. 

But this does not mean that we use these text-books 
without any chain of correlation. Each lesson in the 
Gujarati reader fits in with one or other of the correla- 
ted subjects and we take a particular lesson at exactly 
the stage where it fits in with a particular correlated 
topic. Thus we are quite faithful to our creed of 
correlation even when we use standardised text-books. 
Wo follow the same policy in the ease of the text-books 
in arithmetic. In short, nothing we teach is without 
its correlation, and we have dropped a few items of the 
curriculum, because we could not discover natural 
sources of correlation. 

I have not so far touched on music, drawing and 
physical culture in this paper. The fact is that although 
we have tried our best to give training to children in 
arts and physical culture, we liave not been able to cor- 
relate these as is expected in the scheme of .Basic 
Education. 
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We have, however, tried hard as far as music is 
concerned. We tried to correlate mu^c with ouf ’daily 
school prayers and with seasonal festivals. We cele- 
brated the birth-day of Shri Krishna, the anniversary 
of our school and the (Jaudhi A\ eek On these occasions 
we gave musical and dramatic programmes including 
dancing, rasgarabus (folk dances of Giijcrat) and short 
plays. 

As regards drawing T am sorry to stale that we 
have not been able to achieve aiiything worth mention. 
In physical culture w'e have had regular games and 
occasional excursions. 

Correlation is easy, if the t(‘achcr is sufficiently re- 
source*^’ li On the <^00 hand he must have a good power 
of observation and on the other he must be sufficiently 
resourceful to create new situations. 

Correlation is the only natural and successful 
method ol imparting knowdedge. The best correlation 
will emerge from situations actually experiener*d by the 
children in the course of their woik at the craft, or their 
excursions or their social work or their actu.il daily 
transactions. There arise occa.-'ions when +he ‘why’ 
and ‘ how ’ of things creeps into the minds < children. 
Correlation must lie ev(»lvcd from these \*'hy’s and 
How’s. Sometimes the teacher himself h'’S to create 
and satisfy these Why's and How’s. One who knows 
how to utilise these Why’s and How’s is a successful 
teacher in correlation. AVhere this capacity is wanting, 
correlation either fails or becomes lifeless. 

Gopalrao Kulkarni 
Principal, Vijay Vidhyamandir Avidha 




THE TRAININ(i OF TEACHERS IN BIHAR 

It is a platitude to repeat that ”o system of educa- 
tion, whether orthodox or progressive, eau achieve any 
kind of success unless it is worked by a band of devoted 
and optimistic teachera with faith, capacity, persever- 
ance and mental alertness This is all the more true in 
the case of basic education which aims at radical 
reconstruction in the educational system and at the 
reorganisation of society on the basis of truth, justice, 
love and mutual co-operation. As Mr. Sargent re- 
marked, in his speech on the occasion of the First 
Conference of Basic Education at Poona ** the scheme 
of basic education is going to make demands on the 
enthusiasm and initiative of the teacher to an extent 
that no other system of education in any country has 
ever done before." 

Let us see what these demands on the teachers of 
basic education arc. ^Ve expect that while they will 
help the children towards .an all-round development of 
their personality as individuals and foster the qualities 
of resourcefulness, initiative ind independence in 
thought and action, they will at ’who same 'mo help 
them to be better citizems and foster in them .he ideals 
of co-operation and social science. We expect that they 
will prepare the children for life and reality, that they 
will work through love and understanding and not 
through force, and finally that their own lives may 
serve as models to the children in their pursuit of 
knowledge through purposeful aetivilios. In short 
wc do not want scholars but living individuals, social, 
active and educated in the true sense of the word. 

The question then arises as u where and how we 
shall find these teachers; how and in what time we 
shall prepare them for their work and lastly where shall 
we find the necessary personnel and equipment to train 
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these teachers? Or, in other words, how should the 
basic training schools and basic training colleges be 
organised ? What should be their syllabus, period of 
training and distribution of time and work? What 
should be the guiding principles in the selection of candi- 
dates ? What should be the arrangements for practice 
teaching ? What should be their text-books and general 
literature, and how should they be prepared? What 
should be the guiding principles in testing the capacity 
and staniards of attainment of the pupil-teachers or 
the completion of their period of training? Each of 
these problems is of vital importance in the training of 
teachers of basic schools. I shall try to place before 
the conference the results of my experience of training 
three batches of teachers during the last two years in 
the Basic Training School in the solution of these 
problems. 

Selection of teachers — The first problem is that of 
the selection of the future teachers of basic schools. 
Candidates of every possible type apply for admission. 
Experienced teachers, both trained and untrained ; 
students fresh from schools, colleges, Hindi or Sanskrit 
schools or Madarsas ; young men with high ideals but 
no experience; dejected old men who have tried and 
failed in every department of life. 


After selecting three batches of teachers for basic 
schools I have come to the conclusion that experienced 
teachers with faith and progressive ideas on education, 
who are willing to work hard, prove more successful 
teachers than freshers. It is true that most of the exist- 
ing teachers, educated in ordinary schools and colleges 
and trained under the orthodox system, are set in their 
educational ideas. They are innocent of any vocational 
or civic training. Yet one may discover among these 
quite a number with keen and alert minds and the right 
educational attitude towards life. They are always 
ready to put new educational ideas into praotioe and 
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should always be welcomed as workers in .basic 
education. 

^ The only drawback is tliat their ed.ucation is ordi- 
narily up to the middle standard. ntellectual equip- 
ment is certainly a necessary, buc not the only, 
qualification of a basic school teacher. Due attention 
should also be paid to <>he following factors in the selec- 
tion of pupil-teachers. 

Does the candidate look upon education as his pro- 
fession or voeation Is he Hlled with enthusiasm for 
his calling ? Has he an inborn love and understanding 
of children? Has he a proper understanding of the 
history cf our country as a story of the mingling of 
many faiths and cultures? Has he a reverential atti- 
tude towards faiths and cultures other than his own ? 
Is he of a hap])y tcmf)erament ? Will he come through 
the handicaps anddifficulties of a village school master’s 
life with a smile or will ho go under ? Is he rural-mind- 
ed ? Is he clean and healthy both mentally and 
physically ? 

It is difficult to test thes** c|ualities among tAe can- 
didates who offer themselves n t raining, ’ '' schools 
and colleges kept detailed muicidual record )f their 
students, these records would bo of groat help in the 
selection of their future car 'cr in life. At present it is 
useless to talk of educational records. Lot us hope that 
our basic schools will supply these defects in the present 
educational system and complete indivirlual records of 
the pupils of basic schools will be available w'^en they 
complete their schooling. 

Another method for testing the capacity of a can- 
didate is tlrt'ough personal intervie '^s, but it is not an 
entirely reliable method. Interviews may be superficial. 
For a really effective test, the interviewer must have 
the requisite skill, patienco and impartiality and have 
some time at his disposal. A method of interviewing 
2e 
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and. testing. Candidates is also gradually being ovolred 
with experience in the basic training school. 

In the Basic Training School at Patna candidates i 
are selected first through competitive examinations and 
finally through personal interviews. The competitive 
examination is held in the following subjects : Skill in' 
the Basic craft : acquaintance with the second script of 
Hindustani and knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and syllabus of Basic Education. We have found 
this combination of a competitive examination and a 
personal interview a satisfactory method for selection. 

Organisation of a Basic Training School : 

Place — Gandhiji has described Basic Education as 
“ Rural National Education through village handi- 
crafts.” The Basic Training School should, therefore, 
be situated in a rural area. If for some reason this is 
not feasible, the atmosphere in the training school 
should be as far as possible “rural”. The training 
school will fail in its duty unless it prepai-es the teachers 
for the conditions under which he is expected to work. 

Period of Training : — The Zakir Hussain Commit- 
tee recommends three years as the complete period for 
training teachers for seven years of the Basic Course. 
The experience of the last three years in Bihar confirms 
this recommendation. The first emergency course of 
six months’ training proved entirely inadequate for the 
purpose. According to the findings of the Poona Con- 
ference, the first course of training has now been fixed 
as one year, and it has been arranged that the pupil- 
teacher returns for the second course of training after 
at least a year of practical experience of teaching in a 
basic school. Our experience has been thut a three 
years’ training divided into three yearly units interposed 
with practical experience of teaching would prove more 
useful in the long run than a continuous three years’ 
course. 
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Curriculum for teachers' training'. — T^e following 
curriculum has been prepared for the first course of 
training on the basis of the report of the Zakir Hussain 
Committee and our experience of work. 

The First Year' s preliminary course ', — Will include 
Basic crafts. 

(a) spinning on t?hc Takli and Charkha and allied 
processes. 

(b) Gardening and agriculture; elementary know- 
ledge of the composition of soil and growth of plants 
(sufficient to teach the lirst three grades of the Basic 
course). 

It L cA|*t‘cted tl dt the pupil-teachers will attain 
higher proficiency in these crafts to enable them to 
teach these subjects scientifically. 

Fh, B. : — 1 . The pupil-teachers are expected to 
devote at last four hours every day co the basic craft. 

2. A detailed study of the correlated basic sylla- 
bus for the first two gi'ades. 

3. A detailed study of the svllabus of * oial stu- 
dies and general seienc<‘. 

4. Thefundameutdl principles of basic education. 

6. Simple outlines of child psychology and prin- 
ciples of education. 

6. School administration and organisation. 

7. Drawing* cardboard modelling and blackboard 
writing. 

8. Phywical education both theoretical and ;'rac- 

tical. 

Theory'— outline course in physiology, hygiene, 
aanitation, first aid and dietetics with special reference 
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to the actual problems of village life and aiming at 
direct* practical utility, how to keep records of physical 
development. 

/y^zcAVii/r—incl tiding organisation of games, Junior 
Red-cross and cubbing. 

9. Mother-tongue : — up to the intermediate stan- 
dard in the mother-tongue and u'p to the upper primary 
standard in the second script. 

10. Adult Education : — both theoretical and prac- 
tical. 

11. Music -. — A course of choral singing set to 
standard tunes and time with an elementary acquaint- 
ance with the principal Indian i agas and tah, includ- 
ing national sings, folk songs, devotional songs, seasonal 
and festive songs and songs in simple, quick rhythm 
suitable for group singing in connection with their craft 
work and physical training. 

12. Supervised practice-teaching. 

13. A course of lectures on the following subjects 
for raising the cultural standard of the pupil-teachcr 
and for securing their proper orientation to the social 
problems. A h 'story of national awakening; the prin- 
cipal problems in modern Indian life, f^ocial, political, 
economic, linguistic and cultural; a study of the politi- 
cal, s icial and economic problems of the present world; 
a study of the different religions of the world showing 
how in essentials they meet in perfect harmony. 

Thc^ second course of training will be given after 
at least a year’s practical experience of teaching under 
proper supervision and will include the following : 

« 

1. Complete training in one of the following basic 

emits. 


^a) Spinning and weaving. 
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(b) Gardening and Agriculture including animal 
husbandry, bee keeping and poultry farming. 

(c) Cardboard, wood and metal work. 

2. Principlesof education, which should comprise: 

(a) The basic idea of education through produc- 
tive work. 

(b) The relation of the school to the community. 

(c) Simple outline of child psychology (treated 
as concretely as possible) and of the psychology of 
acquiring technical skill. 

{dl Methods of Icaehijig, with special reference 
to the formulation and development of schemes of 
correlated studies. 

(o) Objective of new education, studied with 
reference to the actual conditions of life in the country. 

3. An outline course in physiology, hygiene, 
sanitation and dietetics, referring specially to the 
actual problems of village life and aiming at direct, 
practical utility. 

4. A revi.sion and further dcvelopmeni of the 
basic course in social studios directed towards securing 
the teacher’s proper orientation to the manifold pro- 
blems of his social environment. 

5. A course of l»^ssons and directed study in the 
mother-tongue to introduce the teachers to some master- 
pieces of Indian art ind literature, thus importing a 
general cultural background. 

6. Pflydcal Training, A re ision and further 
development of the syllabus of the first year with 
special reference to scouting, revering, first-aid practice 
and educational excursions. 
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7. Music and arts including making designs for 
craft-work 

8. Supervised practice — ^teaching in attached 
demonstration i^chools. 

9. A course of general lectures with the same 
objectives as during the first course. 

— The first coursfe is planned to train teachers 
for teaching the first three and the second course for 
teaching grades I toV. This provision is for candidates 
whose mental development is that of the matriculation 
standard. It is expected that teachers of graduate 
standard will be required for teaching grades VI and VII. 
But it is also hoped that teachers of the matriculation 
standard may be found suitable as a result of their self- 
study and practical experience of teaching, and for 
them a short course of throe or six months’ training will 
be sufficient. 

Staff of the Training School '.— a matter of 
fact only a perfectly educated man, with complete 
mastepy over both the theory and practice of the basic 
craft, its educational possibilities, and the technique 
of correlated teaching can train teachers of basic edu- 
cation who should be artists, craftsmen and completely 
educated individuals at the same time. But such a staff 
of experts is not available at present and a double staff 
of craft experts and experts in other subjects becomes 
necessary at this transitional stage. This dualism of 
craft teaching, the teaching of other professions and 
cultural subjects goes against the very fundamentals of 
basic education and should be regarded as a necessary 
evil to be removed as soon as possible. Necessary steps 
are being taken in the training school in thi^ direction. 
Each member of the staff has been associated with the 
actual practice and scientific si udy of one of the three 
basic crafts in all its aspects and it is hoped that soon 
the craft experts on the staff will attain proficiency in 
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other aspects of the work of the training* sohool^i^ and 
other members of the staff will become craft experts. 
This integration of work in a training school will form 
one of the most inter* ‘sting aspects in the 'ievelopment 
of basic education. 

It is true that the division of the sfaff of a basic 
training school into creft experts and subject experts 
goes against the very I'undamcntals of basic education. 
Yet the work of a training school cannot bo (‘ffectively 
carried out without the aid of a few experts. There 
must be a language and literature expert on the staff to 
acquaint thepupils with the best specimens of literature 
in Hindi and Urdu, to evolve a common language, the 
best methods for learning the sf'coiid script and for 
evolving .1 "’'^thod for teaching both scripts at the same 
time to children in the lower grades. One expert is 
necessary to work out the jicssible correlations of the 
basic craft with iho .syllabus of social studies. There 
must be a scientiston thestaft for the scientific observa- 
tion, and analysis of the different processes of the Basic 
craft and research work connected with them, and there 
must be an artist to give life and beauty to the entire 
scheme. Further, there must be one or two I'eseareh 
workers and writei's on the stati for the co’l«ction of 
material and preparation of the necessary litv ifcure. I 
am glad to say that the Board of Basic Education, Bihar, 
has given due attention to the cpicstion of making the 
staff of the training school as complete as possible, and 
has made the nccc.s.sary ])rovi.sion for all these experts. 
These experts arc devoting their attention to the solu- 
tion of th<‘ problems which arise in connection with the 
teaching of the basic craft and other aspects of work in 
the training school. 

The Daily Time-table of a t’-'ining school -- one 
of the most difficult problems in the experiment of basic 
education because of the complexity of the work of a 
basic training school. While five to six hours of work 
per day was sufficient for an ordinary training school. 
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even eight hours a day will not be sufficient unless the 
work of a basic training school is organised on en- 
tirely new lines. Let us examine the question in a little 
more detail. VVe get only 48 hours a week, for work 
in the following subjects; theory and practice in the basic 
craft and subsidiary craft or crafts, where every process 
must be learnt w ith scientific iindersttanding of the why 
and wherefore; psychology, puinciples of education, 
school ad linisti-ation and organisation, mot her- tongue, 
second script in Hindustani, drawing, music and other 
creative aits. Besides these actual hours of classwork, 
SQme time must be devoted to extra-curricular activities 
to give practical training in the idefils of citizenship in 
the syllabus of social studies. 

Out of these 48 hours four hours a day or 24 hours 
a week have to be devoted to the basic cratt. This may 
appear to be an undue insistence on craft-work, but a 
study of the syllabus of the basic craft will make it clear 
that the required standard of proficiency and knowledge 
cannot be attained without devoting all this time. Out 
of the remaining hours, 12 hours a week have to be gh’^en 
to other subjects in the syllabus, and 12 hours to activi- 
ties such as physical training, social seivice etc. This 
time would be obviously inadequate if we were to follow 
the orthodox method of class lectures and notes. \Vc 
are trying to evolve in the training school a method of 
organised and supervised self-study for the solution of 
this problem which will be described in dc'tail later. 

. Twelve hours a week only remain for physical 
training and practical programmes of social service and 
civic and cultural activities, such as games, physical 
exercise, scouting, rovering, first aid, debating and liter- 
ary societies, educational excursions, labour week, rural 
service and study of rural conditions. Some of these 
can be provided for regularly in the time-table of a train- 
ing school, while others have to be organised periodically. 
This makes it necessary that the time-table of a train- 
ing school be elastic. 
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^ The next problem is that of the hours of a basic 
training school. It is generally accepted that th6 nsual 
school hours, ten to four, are not suitalble cither for the 
Indian climate or Indian ways of living. We have dis- 
tributed the work of our training' school into three 
sessions in the following rnaun<‘r : 

Morning session —7 to»ll a.m. Four hours’ work. 

Midday „ — 1-30 p.m. to 3-30 r.M. Two hours’ 

work. 

Evening ,, — 4 p.m. to 0 p.m. Physical training' 

Or and other activities. 

4-30 p.M. to G-.30 p.M. 2 hours. 

Saturday evenings arc left free for any extra work 
and Wednesday ev<‘nings are reserved for meetings of 
the social club. 

During winter, we are obliged to reduce the day’s 
programme to seven hours and add one hour of super- 
vised self-study in the evcnuigs 

Supervised Self-study — jsed self-s dy should 
form a necessary part of the programme of every 
training school, not only because it is the most econo- 
mical method of organising the work of an educational 
institution, but because it is the best method for 
acquiring knowledge, and evt'ry future teacher should 
be trained in this method, so that he in turn, rnay be 
able to educate his pupils in the right technique of 
acquiring knowledge through one’s own efforts. This 
method also has its own technique, and it is the work 
of the training school to explaie tlic objective'* teach 
the right technique and guide self-study. ^ We have 
started work in this direction in the basic training 
school and hope to develop this work on the basis of 
experience. 

27 
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Practice-teaching under proper 
supervision and guidance forms the most important 
aspect of the work of a training school. It forms in fact 
the test of the vork of a training school. Practice-, 
teaching can be introduced easily in the third or fourth 
month of training, when the pupil-teachers have formed 
a general acquaintance with the principles of basic 
education and the technique of correlated teaching and 
observed the demonstration lessons given by the perma- 
nent cla ;s teacher in the practising school. Under 
the old system 26 to 30 lessons of 30-40 minutes’ 
duration was considered sufficient. A few training 
Schools not satisfied with the adequacy of this practice- 
teaching, prescribed the preparation of a scheme of 
studies for at least three months, if not a year, for the 
pupil-teachers. It was thought, and thought rightly 
that no lesson given was complete unless it is linked up 
with what has gone before and what comes after and 
until the complete picture of the whole year’s pro- 
gramme of work is before the teacher. This is even 
more true in the case of basic education. Here, 
the objective is not the completion of a ]>re.scribed 
syllabus, but rather the development of the child’s 
personality through the awakening of his latent facul- 
ties through scientific training in a basic craft and the 
development of educational y)osNibilities in the physical 
and social environments. Lessons of 30 to 40 minutes’ 
duration cannot be obviously adequate to achieve this 
purpose. It was decided at the Poona Cojiferenec that 
the unit of work for a lesson in basic education should 
be a day and every pu])il-teacher should get oppor- 
tunities of 16 days’ practice-teaching either during the 
first or second course of training. It is true that even 
this is not adequate but it is not possible to give more 
time unless every training school has a number of 
practising schools attached to it. 

Practice-teaching has been so oiganised in our 
training school that every pupil-teacher gets a fort- 
night’s continuous practice. The pupil-teacher prepares 
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the week s prograrome of work in collaboration wiljl^ the 
permanent class teacher, fhe craft expert and the mem- 
ber of the staff who is in charge of the practising, school, 
on the basis of the previous plan of worjt and the corre- 
lated knowledge already attained by ohe children so far. 
Then week’s plan of work inclndes the work in the 
basic craft, and ot)serva1 ion of the physical and social 
environment planned .by the teacher, and the daily 
note of lesson indicates the approach to the centre of 
correlation and the matters propo.sed to be correlated. 

Two pupil-t('achcrs woik together for an unit of 
practice-teaching; one keeps a running record while the 
other takes the class. How much of the work planned 
has been actually covered, and what other activities 
and item of knowledge not planned were taken up on 
account of new situations of the day's work are recorded 
at the end of the day’s work. 

It is also necessary to record what reading material 
for children has been prepared as the result of the day’s 
work. The pupil-teachers are also expected to prepare 
some reading material on the basis of their fortnight’s 
experience of practice-teaching It is hoped these 
compositions will be ust'ful for t'^'' prepare i’ >n of the 
new literature of ba'^ic education. 

The supervision of prcutice-bMching mut>t also be 
different under the scheme «)f basic education. We are 
familiar with supervision under the existing system. 
The teacher of the training school visits the class for a 
few minutes, writ(*s his remarks or criticism in the lesson 
note-book and depai Is. But the supervisor under the 
new scheme must giv«' some time to the study of the 
practice-teaching. He must observe the proficien y of 
the teachef in handling the differo. craft processes, he 
must examine the natur dticss of correlations attempted, 
he must finally decide how far th ' lesson given has helped 
the children’s ment'd development, their ‘•kill and how 
far it has taken them towards the ideals of citizenship 
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inherent in the scheme. The head-master and the class- 
teacher of the practising school should, therefore, be the 
best supervisors for practice-teaching. But we cannot 
leave the entire responsibility of this important work 
on them until they have themselves gained greater 
insight into and practice in the new education. The 
work has been so arranged that the actual work in the 
basic schools in the compact area' between the first and 
second cla-ses of training is recognised as real practice- 
teaching during this period, the teachers learn from the 
experience of the experts from the training school who 
visit the compact area regularly according to the pre- 
sent arrangement, the experience of teachers and the 
supervisors of the compact area. Any gaps in their ex- 
perience of practice-teaching in the training school are 
thus naturally filled. 

Educational records and recording : — Careful and 
honest records of work provide the only sure means for 
testing the success or failure of an educational experi- 
ment. The importance of recording in an educational 
programme was neither adequately recognised nor 
practised under the orthodox system. Recording, how- 
ever, oebupies an important place in a scheme of craft- 
centred education. These records also provide indivi- 
dual cumulative accounts of the progress of pupil- 
tcachcrs. The following records are maintained by the 
pupil- teachers in thi Basic Training School at Patna: — 

Spinning Record^'. -Individual work, (i) Daily 
register of spinning, (ii) Graph book, (iii) Theory of 
spinning as a basic craft collective work : (i) Spinning 
Record Book — Containing records of spinning of the 
whole class, (ii) Ledger book, (^iii) Book of monthly in- 
come of both individual and collective, (iv) Stock-book, 
(v) Carding Record book. ' 

Weaving Record Book : — As the pupil-teachers are 
only beginners in weaving, one record book is sufficient 
for records of time and work. 
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Cardboard modelling : — 

register, records of time, work, materials 
used 9 3>nd Qiiislicd products and their price etc. 

(ii) Theory ot cardboard modelli. g.‘ 

(iii) Graph book. 

Gardening and agriculture : — 

(i) Field diary — Containing brief fleseriptions of 
actual work done* in the field or garden. 

(ii) Daily register. 

(iii) 'Cheory. 

An attempt is ]»eing made in the basic training 
school to evolve a tediniqiie in recording which would 
make them us i-oraj)ieto as possible <iud at the same 
time achieve economy in time, space and energy. 

Mote- Books of directed self^tudy — The following 
note-books are maintained by the pupil-teachers in 
connection with their work in directed self-study. 

(i) Note-book in (Social Studies. 


(ii) 


General Science. 

(iii) 


Ghild Psyf’hology. 

(iv) 


Piinciples of Basic Kv ucation. 

(V) 

>> 

Language and Literature. 

(Vi) 


Hindustani (Second Script). 

(vii) 

99 

Physical Training, including 


physiology, health, hygiene 


and elements of dietetics. 

(viii) Drawing-Book. 

(ix) Music-Book. 

(x) *Book of Indian Games. 

Methodology of craft training teaching of 
craft work has been organist'M in the basic training 
school on the principle that while the psychological 
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method is best suited for teaching craft work to the 
children, the logical method is better for the training 
of pupil-teachers. The general outlines of the year’s 
programme in craft work is handed to the pupil- 
teachers on their admission to the training school. 
With the help of their teachers they distribute this 
year's programme into half-yearly, quarterly, monthly, 
fortnightly and daily uniis of work. Tlius every 
pupil-tea''her knows exactly the amount of work to be 
completeu by him within a fixed period of time. They 
take the necessary raw-material and equipment from 
the store on fixed dates, make all the necessary prepara- 
tions and perform the craft processes as planned. 
They take the help of their staff when necessary, in 
solving the problems and difficulties in their work, 

• note the results of these experiments, try to under- 
stand the intricacies in their work and enter the 
finished products in the store on fixed dates. They 
elect a group of prefects or ministers who are responsi- 
ble for the distribution and collection of raw-material 
and equipment, their care, filling etc. 

As our equipment of carding, weaving, cardboard 
modellivig and gardening are limited, the students are 
distributed into batches who work in groups. This 
method it is hoped will be helpful in their future work 
in basic schools. The buildings of basic schools are 
still in an experimental stage and acoomraodation in 
class room is limited. The pupil- teachers will have no 
difficulty in their work in basic schools if they receive 
practical training in working with limited space and 
equipment duidng their training course. 

Working with the minimum space and equipment 
has another gr^at value in reducing the expenditure on 
craft training. We should never lose sight of the 
economic aspect of the experiment of basic education. 

Great importance is attached to accurate recording 
in craft training. The pupil-teachers prepare complete 
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records of their work at t he end of every month on the 
basis of their daily, weekly and fortnightly records. 
Quarterly and yearly records are prepared on the basis 
of those monthly records. I'hcse n^iords also help them 
in the preparation of the noceRSf ry nialcrial for pre- 
paration of the necessary material for correlation. 

Detdiltd Syllubus of Spinning for pupil- teachers. 
The Hindustani Palimi Sangh has pn'pared a detailed 
syllabus of spinning for the training of teachers which 
•will be considered by the couferonce. 1 only wish to 
add a few words on the basis of my experience. The 
pupil-teachers are trained, in tin* first course to enable 
them to teach the first three grades of the basic course. 
It is necessary, however, that their standard of attain- 
ment in the basic craf*' should be that of grade V to 
enable tlieni to haiidie their ela,->hes cflieiently. Obser- 
vation of the different processes of weaving should be 
sufficient in the first course of training. 

The teachers return for the second course of train- 
ing after a year's practical experience of teaching in 
the compact area. During this course they are expected 
to be trained to enable them to t<^ach up to grade V of 
the ba.sic course. It is lu'cessary, i hcrefore, that during 
the second course the pupil-tea < 'hers should Kave an 
elementary training in the differeni ,irf)ces«es i weaving 
besides comi)!cting" tile course of spinning. ^ his will 
give them practical ex])eriencp of the difficulties of 
wcaver.s with weak or uneven yarn, and will help them 
to teach the children the importance of spinning strong 
and even yarn. 

T am placing the result of my t xperien^'e of the 
last two years' work in the training school before the 
conference in the hope that other workers in tlii.3 field 
will hel]> with their contributions, and that the science 
and art o^the training of teacher will grow from day 
to day as a result of our co-operative endeavour. 

R. S. Upadhyaya 
Headmaster 

Basic Training School, Patna 
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The Training School, Srinagar, completed its first 
session of one and a half years’ duration by the middle 
of April 1940 and its second session of only one year 
will terminate by April ’41. 

Disinbution of time and work : — During the first 
session, the distribution of time and work in the school 
was as follows : — 

1. Crafts — Time allotted per week of 6 days. 

(a) Agriculture — 7 hours. 

(b) Wood ^\’ork and Card* Board modelling — 

7 hours. 

(c) Spinning and ^\'eaving — 7 hours. 

2. Child Psychology and General Principles of 
Education — 2 hours. 

3. General Methods and School Organisation — 
4 hours. 

4. ‘ General -Science and its Teaching methods — 
5^ hours. 

5. Social Studies and its teaching methods — 
hours. 

6. Art and its teaching methods — hours. 

7. Language and teaching devices appropriate — 
hours. 

8. s teaching devices appropriate to it — 

j\ hours. 

9. Physical Education— -/y hours {Morning and 

Evening.) *•> 

With the curtailment of second session by six 
months the following adjustment in the distribution of 
time and work became necessary : — 
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1. Crafts — T\fne allotted per week of *6, days.' • 

(a) Agriculture ~<) hours. 

(b) Wood'Work and Card-board modelling — 

p hours. 

(c) Spinning and W'eaving — y nours. 

2. Child Psychology and Ceueral Principles of 
Education — 2\ hours. » 

3. General methods and School Organisation — 
hours. 

4. General Scicnci' and teaching methods appro- 
priate to it — 6 hours. 

5. Social StuMie^ and teaching methods appro- 
priate to it (includiug Supervised Studies)— hours. 

6. Art and teaching methods appropriate to it — 
y hours. 

7. Ijanguage and tonelmig methods appropriate 
to it — 3\ hours. 

8. Arithmetic and teaching methods appropriate 
to it — I hours. 

9. Physical Education — 15 hours {Morning and 
Evening). 


Mote. -The excess in time of hours has been 
made up by extending the sehool umo by i hour every 
day and curtailment of rccoss by a few minutes. 


The experience gained so far points in the direction 
of giving more time to the teaching of crafts. Every 
teacher U!ider train mg must devote daily hours or 
even three hours to tlie attainment of a standaid ^^hill 
in the craft of his choice. The school has alrc ^dy 
taken steps*in this direction, and he teachers under 
training have been afforded with facdities for improv- 
ing their craft efficiency by receiving extra coaching 
in the crafts of their choice for one hour, every day, in 
the morning or evening, under expert guidance. 

2S 
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,Ovor artd above the subjects referred to above, 
every teacher under training in this school lias to select 
a hobby for himself in the pursuit of which he gets 
every facility .and suitable technical advice. The 
following are some of the hobbies selected by the 
present batch of 102 pupil-teachers : — 

Soap making. Ink making, Pomades, ])reparation of 
Hair oil and Scent, Mirroring, Calico Printing, Embroi- 
dery, ICnitting, Abri-making, Apiculture, Gardening, 
Fret work. Toy making. Preparation of Jams and 
Jellies, Paper manufacture. Pottery etc. 

One hour in the morning and an hour and a half in 
the evening is given to physical culture. About 
hours are devoted to a demonstration lesson on a corre- 
lated plan on each Friday both by the instructors and 
the pupil-teachers. 

All the teachers are required under rules to stay in 
the hostel attached to the school, 'riio hostel life is 
organised on democratic lines. An autonomous repre- 
sentative house regulates its working and a debating 
society and a symposium to cater for the cultural needs 
of the boarders.” 

With a view to enrich the mental content of the 
teachers under training, and with the object of stimu- 
lating in them a genuine thirst for know ledge, they are 
required to study at least two volumes pertaining to 
any healthy branch of study in a month under the 
guidance of two senior teachers. 

This is a brief account of how those undergoing 
training in this school, work and utilise their time from 
day to day throughout the year. 

2. Problems Connected with Practice Teaching : — 
The Training School has so far drawn teachers mostly 
from Government Schools. More than half of them 
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have thus already received one or the other of 'the 
junior courses of training under the orthodox system. 
It has, therefore, been quite feasible to start practice 
lessons on corr bated plan with a fair amount of success 
after the first month of the ses'.ion. These teachers 
have no difficulty in so far as teaching devices are con- 
cerned, but their limitations are quite apparent with 
regard to craft techni(jUe. They, therefore, devote the 
first mouth of the session mostly to the attainment of 
some workable efficiency in the craft of their choice. 
The untrained but experienced teachers take up practice 
teaching after the trained ones have finished, that is 
three montlic after the beginning of the session. The 
freshers who have neither any previous training nor 
any teaching experience to their credit, come last. 

The record of practice-lessons, delivered by the 
t<‘aehers under training in this school, has been main- 
tained regularly from the very start, and is quite upto- 
date. This record goes a long way to convey to the 
teachers selected for training, more or less, a com- 
preheuvsive idv'a of what a craft correlated lesson is like. 
A careful study of such lessons, about 8,000 in number, 
also helps in solving the tangled problem of correlations. 

Duration of Practice Teaching. 1. e longer a 
teacher is at practice lessons, the better it is for him 
and the school he comes from or to which he goes after 
the completion of his training course. But imparting 
instruction alone is not education. The teacher has to 
attend to other interests as well. His mental equip- 
ment being of an ordinary type, it has got to be 
replenished both in his individual interests arid those 
of the children who are to come under his charge. 

Consiifering all the afort 'id points, the Depart- 
ment has laid down that every teacher under training 
shall deliver at least forty practice lessons to give him 
a thorough grounding in the practical implications of 
method and its technique. In Training Instructions of 
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orthodox ty|)e, the duration of a practice lesson is 
covered by a single period or double period of 40 to 46 
minutes, but in Basic Schools, the minimum duration of 
a lesson must, . at least, last for half a day, though 
ordinarily it should cover the whole day. If the schools 
were to allow forty half-days to every pupil-teacher for 
purposes of teaching practice, it would be possible to 
engage only 8 teachers on an a«7erage throughout the 
year with one class. Our practice schools three in 
number, 3o not follow the craft correlated syllabus in 
all the classes. For the present, we have craft correlated 
studies upto Grade III in one, and only upto Grade II 
in the remaining two. 

Thus with our forty half-day lesson plan, the 
schools could engage only 66 teachers throughout the 
year in the teaching practice, and the remaining 46 
would remain quite unprovided for. To bridge over this 
diflficulty, wo have fixed a minimum of 14 half-day’s 
practice for all the teachers, and each half-day lesson 
delivered on craft-correlated basis has been adjudged to 
be equivalent to three non-basic lessons. This is how 
we satisfy the departmental requirement of 40 lessons. 
From April ’41, we shall have the extension of Basic 
Education to one more class in each of the three Basic 
Schools, and as such it will be quite feasible to raise 
the duration of practice lessons from 14 half-days to 
26 half-days on an average. 

A pertinent objection might be raised as to why a 
pupil-teacher should not continue his practice for the 
full day rather than for a half day. Basic Education 
has been introduced only in the first two or three grades 
in our practice schools and, therefore, we did not 
consider it educationally sound to entrust these tender 
classes to new teachers every fortnight and thus subject 
the young children to a heterogeneous set of influences 
emanating from their contact with them. The emo- 
tional and the mental hold of the class teacher on his 
fold has to be maintained at all costs, and so the other 
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half of the day is given to him to improve and consoli- 
date the work covered by the pupil-teaqher in the Tirst 
half of the day by giving the boys a thorough drill in 
the skills acquired by them in the first half-day. 

Should the JVactice be fontinuous or intermittent ? 
Both the plans were given a fair trial in our schools and 
the experience gained points to the conclusion that it 
should be continuous rather than intermittent. To 
switch off the pupil-teacher in the middle of teaching 
practice actually goes to dissipate the momentum for 
effective work gained by him. He fails to get a compre- 
hensive view of the potentialities of craft correlated 
education which he is to work out unaided, to a great 
extent, after the completion of his training. It usually 
takes a pupil-teacher about a week to warm himself for 
the work and once the heat is generated it is worth 
while to go on striking as hard as possible. 

Relations with the permanent Class Teacher. — The 
permanent class teacher plays the role of a friend, philo- 
sopher and guide in so far as his relations with the 
pupil-teachers are concerned. In the second half of the 
day, as already mentioned, he prepares a good .ground 
for the pupil-teachers bj' practising the pi’pils in various 
types of skill. He acquaints them wit- the mental 
gradient of the class and thus they have qo difficulty 
with the boys with regard to their mental content and 
peculiarities. 

In the first half of the day he is present all the 
while in the class, rendering assistance to the pupil- 
teachers in maintaining discipline, organismg c^aft work 
and exercising an effective check of the boys’ work and 
in maintenance of class records. They conjointly tackle 
classroom firoblems and refer them to the 8up< rvisor for 
such guidance as he may be aole to give according to 
his understanding. The class teacher, because of his 
wider experience, has the authority in our practice 
schools to offer constructive criticism in writing on the 
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lessons delivered by the pupil-teachors which are passed 
on to ‘them for g^iidance, after they are carefully scruti- 
nised by the supervisor on duty. 

Plannhig and other preparations in advance : — The 
school has prepared a tentative craft coi related syllabus 
on weekly unit basis for the first four grades in the 
three Basic Crafts of (i) Sj)inni]ig and Weaving, (ii) Wood- 
work and Card-board modelling, (iii) Agriculture. 

'rhesc syllabus tiles are made available to the pupil- 
teachers about a week in advance of their turn in prac- 
tice teaching. During this week they make adequate 
preparations and divide the week unit into six daily 
units of work. These units are presented to the class 
teacher by the pupil-teacher for any modification which 
he, in the light of the class room experience, might 
suggest. With modifications if any, made by the class 
teacher, the daily units come into the hands of the super- 
visor concerned, and he, too, in turn, suggests improve- 
ments where necessary. When the plan of daily units 
is thus approved, the pupil-teacher begins to plan his 
first lesson in detail and the detailed lesson plan also 
has to go through the same ordeal of checking as the 
lesson unit. 

Thus equipped and prepared, the pupil-teacher 
takes up his teaching practice in one of the affiliated 
Basic Schools. 

Keeping Notes of Actual Work in Class : — It is not 
the pupil-teacher but th* class teacher who takes down 
the notes, of actual work done in the class by the pupil- 
teacher. The pupil- teacher’s lesson-book generally 
shows the plan of what he is going to teach, and not 
what he has actually taught. The criticism of the 
Supervisor throws some light on the omissions of the 
pupil-teacher, but the record maintained by the class 
teacher gives a complete account of what the pupil- 
teacher did in the class. The class teacher’s diary of 
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the actual daily work of the pupil-teacher tells us how 
the omissions could best bo supplied and how the 
omissions could be improved upon. 

Recording at the end of the period : —The class 
teacher recasts the lesson notes of the pupil- teacher at the 
end of the lesson and only includes in it the portions 
that have been actual^ attempted. 

The class teacher aU-o attends to the recording of 
the day’s produce in craft work of each individual 
pupil. The pupil-teacher is prevmt to learn and to 
help. In Basie Schools the children of (I rade III are 
trained from the very start to ro<*ord their own progress 
on graph paper uiuh-r the close -upervi«ion of the class 
teacher. 

Arrangements for supervision : We have an ela- 
borate machinery for supervising th'' practice lessons. Be- 
sides the class teachers, there is a whole-time supervisor 
of Teaching Practice who as r matter of routine, visits 
the practice schools every day. Pi’om September ’40, in 
addition to the class teacher and the supervisor, every 
member on the Training School Staff has been asked to 
discharge his duties as a part-time supervisor. The 
Headmaster also devotes his afternoon.^ '•.o the supervi- 
sion of teaching practice going on in the ree practising 
schools. Thus it is appareiit that everybody concerned 
with the training of toaehci » is yiven ample scope to 
contribute his best to the evolution and development of 
correlated technique of craft co-ordinated lessons. 

3. Problems of Practising Schools and their relor 
tion with the Compact Area : — In the state we are not 
working on a compact area basics. For the present, the 
three practising schools affiliated to the Tra’ning School 
meet once a month to take s >ck of their achievements 
and difficulties. The Headmaster, or in his absence, 
the Supervisor of Teaching Practice attends invariably 
t)iese monthly meetings. The Basic Teachers in their 
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monthly conference, discuss the correlated syllabus in 
all the three basic crafts which they will be working out 
during the next month. They seek light in cases of 
backward children, and devise methods for raising the 
standard of the daily output of children’s work. They 
also work out together plans for preparing cheap illus- 
trative material etc. 

As soon as craft correlated iiyllabus is introduced 
in the neighbouring schools, each practising school be- 
comes automatically an active centre of inspiration for 
all the schools that might be situated within two or 
three miles’ radius. 

& 

The practising schools had to face open hostility 
from the surrounding community in the beginning. In 
a year’s time their attitude of hostility changed into 
indifference and now we find it transformed into one of 
partial patronage. The healthy reaction has decidedly 
set in and augurs well for the success of the scheme in 
future years. New pupils for admission pour in and, 
sometimes, they have to be refused for want of accom- 
modation. 

4. Recording : — The importance of recording in 
the training of' Basic School teachers cannot be over- 
estimated. The Basic Education Scheme being yet in an 
experimental stage, every move taken should be recorded 
and the results watched patiently. The data of daily 
practice-lessons when maintained scientifically, can 
provide very valuable material for research and formu- 
lation of guidance for teachers. 

The school maintains an up-to-date data and accu- 
rate record of the lessons actually delivered by the 
pupil-teachers. They are arranged both grade-wise and 
unit-wise. 

For every grade, a register for correlations is being 
maintained and there they are graded according to th^ 
centre of correlation. 
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The school has a record of more than 8,000 practice 
lessons in its possession and this material will be of great 
value in working out the potentialities ‘of the scheme in 
craft correlation. 

The stipervisors maintain a record of the progress 
of pupil-teachers while at teaching in one of the prac- 
tising schools. The selection of material meant foi’ pre- 
sentation and the methods applied arc carefully observed 
and proper guidance is given in detail. 

It is yet premature to think of time-saving and 
space-economising devices, as the scheme is yet in its 
infancy. The spade work done last year, however, has 
achieved much waste of time and energy this year. 

The jecord of the actual class-room work done by 
the pupil-teachers is calculated to save future pu])il- 
teacLors and other workers in the field much unneces- 
sary labour while pluiining lessons and daily units 
The attainments of pupil- teachers in various subjects 
and crafts are recorded every month as is apparent. 

5. Methodology of Craft Training Thr«*e Basic 
Crafts have been selected in the training school and the 
methods of teaching differ from craft to ' aft. 

Training in Spinning and Weaving has been 
divided into following sub-heads, and each head is 
attended to in order in which it is given hero : -- 

Pre-Spinnin g Activitief : — Pre-spinning activities 
include the recognition ami grading of v.iiious tyju s of 
(lotton and wool, ginning, carding, and making of 
slivers. The work is t onducted both on assignment 
basis and jiroject system. 

Sptnning Activities'. — Spinning activities include 
spinning on takli, local charkha, Bardoli charkha and 
Yervada charkha. The scientific implications of various 
29- 
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processes involved in spinning are made known to the 
teachers. The method of learning by doing is usually 
applied. The test of producing yarn of a standard 
count, strength and evenness in a specified time has to 
be satisfied. Wastage is invariably recorded. 

Post-Spinning Activities ; — Post-spinning activities 
include winding and rolling of yam into hanks (gundies 
and laties). 

Pre- Weaving Activities'. — Pre-weaving activities 
include the setting up of a loom and recording its 
measurements. Every teacher under training must be 
able to set up a loom, before he can be permitted to 
proceed to warping and wefting processes. Warping 
and wefting are carried as group activities but every 
individual who is the member of a group has to satisfy 
the instructor that he is thoroughly acquainted with all 
the practical implications of the process. 

After that he takes to designing. Every teacher 
under training must master at least six designs. 
Samples of about 100 fabrics of assorted designs are 
handled by every teacher and he is practically ac- 
quainted by the instructor as to what pattern each 
place of fabric belongs to. 

Weaving : — Every pupil-tea eher inus<^ weave a 
yard or so of cloth under supervision before he can be 
trusted to do it independently. Praet ice looms have 
been set up in the Hostel and every impil-teacher has 
to devote about 12 hours on practice looms with a view 
to giasping the technique of weaving before he starts 
work on the looms in the training school. He does not 
work in the hostel by himself but under the guidance of 
an expert. 

Recording : — Everything that a teacher does both 
in the school end in the Hostel, has to be recorded by 
him. Every opportunity is taken to inculcate in his 
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mind the importance of recording, so that ^)e may deve- 
lop an attitude for accurate recording of results 'When 
working independently by himself in a school. 

II. Card-board modelling'. — K very ' teacher begins 
his work with the recognition and manipulation of tools. 
This he does individually and, after passing the preli- 
minary test, he is permitted to use them creatively. 

Secondly, ho handles card-board and is taught to 
recognise the various qualities of it both by weight and 
thickness. Next he is introduced to a dozen models. 
Each model is given to him as a project to accomplish 
under proper guidance. He is required to decorate it 
with marble-paper of his own make. 

Jivery teaclier is taught practically how to make 
various abri-designs and standard flour paste, for which 
there arc tests prescribed by the school. 

Credit is given for models of original design. The 
project method is followed in the preparation of 
models, and results in the economy of both time and 
energy. 

JFbod- IP'orb — After cart ’ -board woi the teachers 
receive training in wood- work. They -egin with a 
dozen samples of wood generally used for furniture 
making in Kashmir. Every teacher must first satisfy 
a test in the recognition of v«»rious samples. Next 
comes the recognition and manipulation of tools. 

After that the same method as mentioned in card- 
board work is followed, and by the end of 2nd term, i.e., 
by December of every year, every teacher should attain 
sufficient proficiency to prepare four to five articles of 
household furniture like stooL . chairs, almirahs, tables, 
benches etc. Every teacher under training must be 
able to prepare and fit joints before he can be trusted 
to manufacture articles. 
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TTF. Agriculture — The work in agriculture is done 
mostly by assignment method. Kvery teacher under 
training has a plot given to him, which he is required 
to maintain in an i<ieal condition. A portion of this plot 
he is asked to reserve for some experimental work, e.g., 
the effect of various types of manures on organic deve- 
lopment of vegetables, cereals, and pulses etc. He is 
required to maintain an aeeuratc and up-to-date rc'cord 
of a plant cycle. 

The Technique of Cobbelateo Teaching 

No hard and fast rules can be laid down regarding 
the best time and occasion for correlations in craft 
co-ordinated lessons. It all depends upon the mental 
capacities of the boys and the amount of interest that 
has been stimulated by the teacher either for the craft 
work or the matter to be correlated. 

If we begin with craft and end with correlations, 
there is the apprehension that craft will not serve the 
purpose of stimulating the interest in the long run and 
it will ultimately sink into the position of an additional 
subject in the curriculum. Schools will revert back to 
time-table regime and craft will loom largo in them 
■with a double period assigned to it. 

But, all the same, it is not at all desirable to drag 
in correlations when the children are manifesting their 
spontaneous interest in their craft work. We have to 
guard against diversion of attention. The best time 
for introducing correlation is when the interest of child- 
ren in craft work shows signs of flagging. 

In agriculture and wood work, however, it is some- 
times possible to introduce correlation during the pro- 
cess of the craft. Thus all calculations regarding 
measurement and areas have to be completed before the 
next stop. 
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Experience has ta ught us to attend to, correlations 
in thoir natural sotting but not to drag them in, if* there 
is the least apprehension of children's attention to- 
wards the craft work in hand getting derailed thereby. 

If children feel interested in craft, we permit them 
to carry on. On the other hand there are occasions 
when we find it to our advantage to stimulate children's 
interest in craft throu^i correlation. 

But it is beyond the ability and imagination of an 
ordinary teacher to be able to appreciate the correct- 
ness and accuracy of a situation for switching on 
correlation ; so it seems necessary that division of time 
with regard to craft and possible correlations should 
be permitted. 

The craft might lead the lesson and correlations 
might bring up the rear. During the progress of the 
lesson corndations which are calculated to enliven some 
process of the craft or give a meaningful orientation to 
it need not be held over for a later treatment. 

G. A. MyKHTAR 

Pci’sonal Assistant to the Director of Education 

Kashmir 



THE TRAINING OP TEACHERS FOR BASIC 

SCHOOLS 

The subject of training teachers for Basic Schools 
is as wide as it is important. It has many items and 
aspects each of which calls for careful consideration and 
planning. It is indeed difficult to deal with them all in 
this short paper. I shall, therefore, confine myself to a 
few of xhem and deal with these in a general way. 

1. Selection of candidates— \vi all training schools, 
the question of the type of teacher to be trained is a 
vital one. It has been generally accepted that the can- 
didate for a Basic Training School must be at least a 
matriculate. Unfortunately, we have perhaps no other 
standard to guide us. Will this limit give the Basic 
Training Schools the material they want ? I very much 
doubt it. In most basic schools we require teachers 
who have lived in the rural atmosphere in which they 
are expected to work; who has worked in the fields, 
tended cattle and done his week’s marketing in the 
village weekly bazaar. Most matriculates will have 
grown up in a -very different atmosphere. And, after 
all, what does this qualification indicate ? Chiefly sub- 
ject knowledge of a particular standard. Is that so 
important ? It may be ; but is there no way of meeting 
this difficulty ? It is true that by admitting no one with 
a lower qualification than matriculation, we do get 
pupils who have some of the required subject knowledge, 
but at the same time, do we not, by fixing this limit of 
least qualification, eliminate others from the villages who 
may be equally or perhaps even more intelligent, diligent 
and keen ? India is a land of villages most of which do 
not possess even primary schools ; there are qlways some 
students, who, given opportunity or the means, would 
do credit to any University Should such candidates 
be debarred? It is, therefore, suggested that the 
minimum qualification for admission to Basic Train- 
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ing Schools be fixed to allow an opportunity to 
these deserving student s' also. A special test may be 
devised to cover the general intelligence and capacities 
of the candidates as well as their educational 
equipment. The training in the Basic Training Schools 
should be so arranged and adjusted that when they 
leave the training school they will ho equipped with the 
knowledge necessary fqf them to take charge of basic 
classes. Simultaneously with their training, the train- 
ing schools should educate them up to the required 
standard. For this purpose each province, according 
to its special circumstances and needs, will have to fix 
the minimum qualification, frame an admission test and 
draw up a syllabus of studies for the Basic Training 
Schools. 

The seven years’ course of basic education aims at 
the present matriculation standard minus English. I 
expect matriculation is fixed as the minimum qualifica- 
tion for teachers, bearing in mind this Basic standard. 
But until such time as suitable matriculates are avail- 
able, some other adequate arrangements must be made. 
At present people are in a hurry to initiate Basic Edu- 
cation and therefore inadequate time is giwen to 
teachers’ training. This haste has an adverse and 
damaging effect on the work hi Basic Sol!' As. In order 
to serve all our purposes it is suggested vhat for some 
years at least only freshly trained teachers, who have 
done well in a village school master’s training school be 
admitted to a Basic Training School. 

2. Peridd of Training — The periods of training 
usually suggested are one year for teachers of grades I 
to IV to two years for teachers of full seven grades. 
This would perhaps be sufficient for candidates educated 
in a basic gchool who not only know the Basic Graft well 
but had received education thr.,ugh productive industry. 
But until such applicants are available we shall have 
to admit only candidates trained in the village teachers’ 
training schools referred to above. Fresh candidates 
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from an ordinary school would need training in every 
aspect and it i,s feared that this training could not be 
completed in less than two years for four grades and 
three years for seven. 

3. The Syllabus for the training of Basic teachers — 
The prescribed syllabus is a good one and there is little 
to say except that it is a little too ambitious for the 
periods of training fixed. With the necessary changes 
in training periods suggested above, the Training 
Schools should be able to cover it. This would, how- 
ever, necessitate a certain adjustment. Each province 
should have the necessary freedom for this purpose. 

4. Special features of the training — Just as in 
Basic Education children are expected to learn more 
through work and life in school than through the spoken 
word, similarly the training of the Basic teachers should 
be so arranged that they may learn more t hrough active 
work than through abstract knowledge. In other words 
their training must be as practical as possible. All the 
necessary theory involved must he taught, but practical 
programmes in every possible sphere of training should 
also bo so arranged and woven into the life of the train- 
ing school that the pupil teachers can perfect by 
practice what they learn in theory, and where necessary 
evolve the theory from their practical work. Practical 
-training in craft work must of course constitute an 
important item in the daily time-table. The pupil- 
teachers should maintain detailed daily, weekly, 
monthly, quarterly and yearly accounts, graphs, 
charts and registers, in connection with the craft 
work in such a systematic way that they may 
prepare the necessary calculations whenever 
required. Practical training in the storing of craft 
material, store accounts and management shpuld also be 
provided. An attempt at research in the method of 
craft work, the manner of approach and the way of 
maintaining individual and class accounts should always 
be carried on. The theory of craft work should as far 
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as possible be developed along with the practical 
work. 

The Training Schools afford ample opportunities for 
practical training in Social Studies. “Programmes in 
connection with class and school work can mostly be 
arranged in such a way as to allot various duties and 
responsibilities to be discharged with mutual co-opera- 
tion and good will. Craft work, games, gardening, 
scouting, school shows, school-museum, social functions, 
life in the hostel — all afford good opportunities for such 
practical training. The practical aspect of the syllabus 
in social studies should, as far as possible, be incorporat- 
ed in the actual life of the Training School. Some so- 
cial service programmes similar to those which must be 
organised for the children of the basic schools should 
also be drawn up and carried out in the training school. 
The part of syllabus which needs formal lessons and 
new knowledge may be given in that form. 

In the case of General Science, also, much of the 
subject matter could and should be taught practically 
through experiments and well-planned systematic pro- 
grammes of scientific observations. The prognarames 
should be so arranged and carried ou<^ as to give the 
pupil-teachers a clear idea of how t' ngs may be 
arranged, and how, through practical wonv, systematic 
knowledge can be derived in a perfect logical sequence.* 
Practical work usually stimulates the learner's mind. 
As in the case of other subjects some of the topics in 
General Science will need to be explained and taught 
formally. Care should be taken to arrange experiments 
in connection with the syllabus of General Science in a 
simple way which will be practicable in an averace rural 
basic school. The training si*hools must do some 
pioneering* work in this dii\‘Ction. 

Art and music, the two finer aspects of education, 
deserve greater attention than they receive today in 
educational institutions. Work in these would and 
30 ■ 
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should be niostly practical and life in a Training School 
affords many opportunities for practical introduction 
of both these subjects. As many of these opportunities 
as possible should be utilised. Both Art and Music have 
very unfortunately been deprived of their real place in 
education, and it is the pious duty of every Training 
School to emphasise their educative value and prove 
their exceptional worth. 

Gj.rdening and Agriculture are subjects which 
must receive due importance in the training of basic 
teachers. They are necessary not only in every Indian 
. Village School but particularly for the teaching of 
General Science in Basic Schools. Work in gardening 
and agriculture should be mostly practical. Each pupil- 
teacher should be required to perform every operation 
in connection with every crop and to observe the opera- 
tions and crops of other pupil-teachers scientifically. 
Since agriculture has been accepted as an alternative 
Basic craft, people think that when another Basic craft 
is adopted agriculture need not be included as a subject 
of training. Experience shows, however, that the inclu- 
sion of gardening and some agriculture in the training 
of Basic teachers is of unavoidable importance. It 
should be included irrespective of the Basic craft selected. 

In addition to all these subjects of the curriculum 
there are activities and programmes of great importance 
and real value in the training of Basic teachers, such as 
games, adult education, scouting, tournaments, dramas, 
excursions, publications of manuscript magazines etc. 
Basic Education is not complete without active co-opera- 
tion frtjm the children’s homes and from the public. 
Since the difficulties in the way of this co-operation are 
great, Basic teachers must receive practical training in 
the method and manner of securing this co-operation. 

5. Practice teaching — The problem of practice 
teaching in the basic training school is a very real one. 
Basic Education does not recognise the division of sub- 
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jects into compartments and basic classes have no, well- 
defined periods. Although the work isvsystfematic, yet 
the teacher does have a certain reasonable freedom, and 
the educational process is more or less continuous, built 
on well-planned activities and lessons which may, 
according to necessity, run one into another. Basic 
Education is not confined to the four walls of a class 
room nor even to the < school compound. Its field is 
much wider. In these circumstances the arrangement 
of the practice-teaching of the pupil- teachers is a pro- 
blem. Neither periods of forty minutes each, nor even 
a full day, can be a suitable unit of this work, for dif- 
ferent activities are arranged on different days of the 
week. A week seems to be the most natural unit ; one 
week in each Basic class once every season. This pre- 
sents administrative difficulties. The class teacher will 
be prevented from teaching his class regularly. More- 
over only about ten pupil-teacher.'? would get practical 
experience of teaching in each Basic class each year. 
This will either limit considerably the number of pupil- 
teachers in each Training School class or necessitate 
more practising schools -both expensive alternatives. 
The unit of practice-teaching must, therefore, be 
shortened. 

It is neec.-isary for the cla,i.-. th it the ■‘lass teacher 
should teach his class for at least Have d . v s a week. If 
alternate days arc chosen two pupil- teachers can' 
observe the lessons for two consecutive days and 
actually engage the class on the third. The class 
teacher would thus get four daj's including Saturday 
to take his class. Preferably, each pupil-teacher should 
get six such turns in a year, but four should be the 
minimum. 

Supervision of this practical work is another impor* 
tant consideration. Supervision by the Training School 
staff would be best and is necessary. Since the 
members of the training school staff are responsible for 
training the pupil-teachor.s, they should also guide the 
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practioe-teadiing. There should be perfect harmony 
between what isi taught in the Training School sections 
and what is practised in the Basic classes of the Prac- 
tising School. There must also be healthy co-operation 
between the Training School and Practising School stajBf. 

Conclusion — In conclusion we see that the training 
of basic teachers should be as practical as possible. 
Much of what is taught should be actually practised. 
We mu.-t maintain free discipline in the Training School 
itself, if we wish free discipline to be maintained in 
Basic Schools. Social service programmes should be 
» actually planned and carried out in the training schools, 
if wc want to train them in the planning and carrying 
out of social service programmes. It may not be 
possible for the Basic Training School to arrange 
practical programmes to cover the entire content of the 
syllabus for the lack of necessary time. But a few 
practical programmes of each type should be carried 
out at suitable intervals. This will bring the basic 
training schools into closer touch with reality, will help 
the training school to realise by practical experience the 
difficulties and handicaps a basic school teacher has to 
face iji'his field of work and Ihns guide them in working 
out that minimum which ?nay pfjssihly be exjiccted of a 
basic school teaclicr. The aims of Basic Mdueation are 
high and ideal. Il is for Basic Training Schools to 
decide how and how far they can be achieved by the 
half-starved teacher. 


Uttamsingh Tomar 
Superintendent, Basic Training School 

Seoni 
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Basic Education, as I understand it, deals with 
children between infancy and adolescence, i.e., roughly 
between the ages of seven and fourteen. The funda- 
mental principles are that the instruction shall be given 
through and around a craft and that the sale of the 
articles pro<Uiced in a craft class shall pay the whole or 
a substantial portion of the teacher’s salary. The first 
proposition is not iw‘w to me. In England we have been 
teaehing children of both se.ves between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen and latterly between eleven and 
sixte, ’ in what, for lack of generic terms, have been 
called junior technical schools, junior commercial schools, 
junior domestic science schools and junior art depart- 
ments. The results have more than justified the 
system. The approach to the economic aspect of the 
matter, however, has not previously come within my 
experience and T shall be very interested in studying 
this aspect of the experiment. 

To teach through a craft the teachers should be 
craftsmen first. They should v.arn their ving by their 
craft for a period of 2 to 5 years before entering the 
teaching profession. The training of the teachers 
should, in my estimation, be confined to methods of 
teaching. They can still help to pay for the salary of 
their lecturers by devoting a certain portion of each 
day to craft work. Craft competence in the pupil is 
more important and more lasting than mere, literacy 
both from an economic and a social point of view. A 
teacher whose knowledge of a craft is of the superficial 
type gainad in training colleges, not merely in India 
but in any country, is not going to produce good crafts- 
men. A certain modicum of literacy sufficient to 
enable the pupil to do the moat elementary book-keep- 
ing, including simple arithmetic* with the addition o| 
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personal an4 social hygiene and physical training, I 
would lay down as the basic curriculum. The syllabus 
in each case should be left as far as possible to the 
discretion of the teacher, who being a craftsman will 
have stability of mind at least one enthusiasm. Addi- 
tions to the curriculum may be made by the teacher at 
his discretion within the limits of his own powers and 
the receptivity of his pupils. These I would classify as 
extra-curricular activities and have them taught 
througl" the medium of hobbies, clubs or groups, each 
boy and girl being encouraged to make a contribution 
to the knowledge of the whole class, including the 
teacher, by means of talks and demonstrations. I have 
‘known fourteen year old pupils give lectures on subjects 
in which they were personally especially interested 
right above the head of the teacher, who became a 
very humble member of the class. It is probable that 
in village life the number of subjects may prove limited, 
but on the other hand a tactful teacher may find a 
most astonishing variety. This system of mutual aid 
has, in my opinion, immense possibilities, not only for 
the boy or girl directing a particular hobby but for the 
whole of those taking part in it, particularly if they 
can do ,so in a corporate manner. This aspect of basic 
education could very well be introduced into the 
training of teachers and its practice would certainly 
widen their outlook. 


W. W. Wood 
Principal 
Delhi Polytechnic 
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Art has a unique place all its own in the scheme of 
Basic Education. It is not * art ’ in the narrow sense of 
the term. It includes both Fine and Applied forms. 
The process of art education and craft education are 
not distinct from each other, but rather two aspects of 
the same educational process. In fact no such distinc- 
tion is possible in the early stages for psychological 
grounds nor is it absolutely binding or nece.ssary to 
force the distinction in later stages. 

In infant and lower classes. Art is mainly treated 
as a play subject. True expression is allowed to rouse 
child’s interest in the subject as well as in the sur- 
roundings. The expressional representative activity, 
whether it be on paper, clay or cardboard, will by itself 
increasingly demand closer observation and greater 
manual dexterity. The advance in the course of 
instruction will be in accordance with the mental 
development of the child. Greater adherence fo the 
objective realities and to the utilitarian aspect of the 
activity will be progressively ‘^'onght. F > m the very 
outset the study will have a purpose an social signi- 
ficance. The child will acquire a concrete and direct 
insight into his physical and social environment in the 
course of working on various materials. 

The spontaneous desire felt by the child to know 
about the nature of things represented or material used 
will require an exposition of wider social and economic 
problems. This would naturally supply the basis for 
instructiorvon the part of pupi's. The logical conclusion 
would be the fusion of all uoeful knowledge into one 
undifferentiated whole acquired in and through doing. 
However, if compromise is sought and differentiation of 
subjects is allowed to continue in our school programme, 
31 
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the teaching ol ait can ho closely coireletod to craft 
work and other subjects of the curriculum. 

Hitheitc draining in our schools was set apart ex- 
clusively for the so-called “ training of eye and hand 
It consisted largely of accurate rejpresentation and 
mechanical copying of objects with little attention to 
creative effort or original thinking on the part of the 
pupil. As such the training could not supply the 
teachd and the taught with problems which genuine 
cxpressjonal or constiuctive activity does. And hence 
there was hardly any scope for emotional discipline or 
intellectual inquiry. 

On the other hand the new orientation of educa- 
tional theory and practice, as advocated by our Basic 
system and other progressive movements, fundamentally 
rests upon the development of knowledge in close rela- 
tionship with activities that are practical in their 
nature. This naturally leads to an integrated school 
programme in which art takes its own natural place. 

As things stand in our country today, the material 
aspect cannot.be neglected in any scheme of education. 
Mere academic education has failed to solve the problem 
so far. Therefore, it is of paramount importance that 
education instead of preparing the pupil for intellectual 
professions only should endow him with the capacity to 
evaluate and fashion things. Ait, being an integral 
part of our scheme, will play its part in the education 
of the would-be-consumer and the producer. No craft 
can hope to attain a high level unless it is supported by 
a general art sense and an eye for design. The develop- 
ment of the design sense, therefore, is as essential as the 
learning of a craft. For this the children in our Basic 
Schools need not be acquainted with an abstract grammar 
of ornamentation or they need not be forced to make 
accurate free hand copies of the symmetrical figures as 
in the recent past. Only a purposeful observation and 
reproduction in the course of art and craft activity will 
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be enough. The degree of fineness of execution and the 
material employed and objects made by the pupils are 
graded according to their mental development and 
muscular control. We rely on children’s inherent sense 
of design and constructive instinct. Every opportunity 
is taken to give free play to these as early as possible. 
This gives them real start in life and its essential 
activities. 

Lastly any culture worth its name grows out of life 
experiences and reflects the social ideals determined by 
the needs of a community at large. Ideals grow out of 
the work and way of living — the capacity to make and 
fashion, to create and embellish, to discriminate and 
select the right type of things in harmony with one’s 
surroundings, which our art course strives to engender 
among pupils, will in the course of time lead to true 
cultural growth, ft will give the individual an insight 
into the useful and beautiful in ari and in life, emo- 
tional balance and imaginative understanding. 

Taste and relinernout are not, as mistakenly be- 
lieved, necessarily dependent on wealth — a few things 
of daily use arranged neatly and properly ip clean 
surroundings are enough to lend charm and grace to 
any home. Even if decorations were in." dged in, local 
material and motifs can very well serve . .e purpose, as 
it has been, so far in the case of ‘chalk’ and ‘alpona’ 
decorations. 

The Art course in our Basic Schools, in consonance 
with its social, practical and educational objectives, 
aims at producing national art. It shall not be 
restricted to pictures or a few other duly labelied items 
of Fine Art. It will cover all that is done with the 
hand anc^ done well for use and beautv It shall 
develop in pupils a sense ot eauty of line, form, tone, 
colour and texture. Art can never be strictly acclaimed 
as a craft nor can it be identified with any particular 
type of handwork. But it will supply necessary 
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guidance for, the conception, execution and completion 
of all craft products. The main emphasis will not be 
on the reproduction of any particular shape (as it has 
been so far) ; the emphasis will be rather on pupils’ 
acquaintance with the fundamentals of space Arts and 
their application in actual life situations. The in- 
sistence on orderliness and cleanliness in the class room, 
the demand for the proper arrangement of cne’s tools 
and personal belongings will make pupils alive to visual 
harmony and its essentials. The cumulative cfifect of 
all this would be to rouse a desire for better surround- 
ings, in school, at home and outside. This, we hope, 
‘ will lead to the enrichment of the life of the individual 
as well as society. 


I. E. Khak 



THE ROLE OF THE ARTIST IN BASIC 
EDUCATION 


The main task of an artist in a basic training 
school should be the preparation of graded and cor- 
related schemes of studies round the different basic 
crafts. The scheme of study will differ from one basic 
craft to another, and the artist must devote all the 
capacities and initiative at his comjnand in the prepa- 
ration of these. 

The preparation of these (.ehemes of study will not 
be an easy task. On the one hand, the artist must keep 
before him the principles of Aesthetics, Art, Decoration 
and Indian modes and styles ; on the other hand he 
must follow the principles of Basic Education, Child 
Psychology, and the Technique of Correlated Teaching. 
Ho must make a thorough study of technical drawings 
in conneebjon with the different; basic crafts. He must 
pay careful attention to the economic and intellectual 
aspects of craft work. The artist does not fulfil his 
function by merely developing good taste and creating 
living and active interest in craft work among the 
children ; he must take his full share in ' eloping the 
different crafts educationally for all-rouiii. development 
of the children. 

The artist must also collect the necessary material 
and prepare books on the following aspects of the ex- 
periment of basic education : Art in Basic Education ; 
The relation of Arts and Crafts in basic education ; 
Styles and Modes in Local Arts ; Charts and their 
Preparation; Local Arts and Crafts. He must also 
prepare lessons on these subjects He must a Iso prepare 
illustrated brochures on the tullowing subjects : 

( i ) embroidery, (ii) dyeing and printing, (iii) de- 
corative leather work, (iv) enamel work and jewellery. 
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(v) decoration of earthen utensils, (vi) toy-making, 
(vii)' illustration of books, (viii) stage decoration, 
(ix) alpanas, rangolis and other decorations for festive 
occasions, (x) exhibitions, (xi) styles and modes in rural 
architecure, (xi]) educational tours and excursions, 
(xiii) knowledge and science, (xiv) Art in Education. 

But the work of artist does'tiot end here. He has 
other '^asks equally important. In the first place, he 
must su arrange and decorate each centre of basic edu- 
cation that its outward appearance should be that of a 
true cultural centre and a visitor may get an idea of the 
educational possibilities of the scheme even by a cur- 
sory visit. Second, each provincial centre should 
maintain a permanent exhibition which should serve as 
an information bureau for those interested in education, 
as also the masses in general. Third, each centre should 
also organise an itinerant museum. This should contain 
pictures and charts cf the different craft-processes and 
correlated lessons painted on tents with aniline dyes or 
on walls with egg tempera. Models of art and craft 
work may be arranged on folding almirahs. These 
travelling museums should be planned with great 
thought and care and should act as radiating centres of 
light and knowledge in the villages. Fourth, the deco- 
ration of school-buildings will also have to be planned 
with care and thought. The style of decoration will 
naturally differ from school to school according to local 
environment. Wo can have a variety of styles in a com- 
pact area with fifty basic schools. These schools may 
exchange their object of decoration and thus learn from 
one another. This will go a long way in spreading art 
in remote rural areas. 

This scheme of decorations of school buildings will 
not be expensive. Only local colours and material will 
be used, and all necessary work will be done by children 
and teachers with the co-operation of villagers. This 
will not only be economical, but it will give practical 
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training to the villagers and children in basic schools 
in the preparation of a plan in detail and its execortion. 
This scheme of decoration of rural basic schools will 
also help the teacher by supplying them with beautiful 
educational models. 

These and many other tasks await the artist in the 
future evolution of basjc education. Tf basic education 
is to develop fully in all its aspects, the artist must 
give his best and play his full part. I hope the artists 
will not be found wanting in this great demand made 
on them in the cause of the New Education. 

NiHAR RaNJAN CHOWDHURy 

Delhi Polyicchnic, Delhi 
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FJNl>IN(jlS OK THK CONFP’RENCM^: 

(Ij This Conl'oroucc rtnoids Miih satisfjiution 
that the reports on th(‘ workiuj. of basic schocls mu by 
the (Jov('rnmonts, local bodies and by private enter- 
prise aie almost unanjmons that general standards of 
health and behaviour as well as intellectual attain- 
ment, are very encouraging. The children in basic 
scliools arc moi«* active, cheerful self-reliant, their 
power of self-e^piessiou is well tleveloped, they are 
acquiiing habits of co-operative work, and social preju- 
dices are breaking down. Considering the difficulties 
inherent in the initial stagr's erf a new^ scheme of educa- 
tion, involving a raw ideology and a new^ technique, 
the p^.^, rejorlt-d holds out the promise that even 
better results can bt. ('cjiected in future. 

(2) This ( 'oiih'ience riK-ords with .sorrow the 
decision the Cover uinent of Orissa to discontinue the 
basic schools, which it liarl only recently decided to 
start. The Coiiii renee considers this decision to be 
extremely hasty and unwise, and wi-^hes to rceord that 
the rea.sons given tor tliis step in the Government 
Communique of I^’ch 'u n y 28. 1941 are wrong and mis- 
leading To say that the ex]ieriiuent of isie education 
had failed in Orissa before it was fully tried is 
obviously unfair. This Conference endorses the state- 
menf* issued by the President, Himlustani Talimi 
Sangh, in this behalf. I f desires to express its appre- 
ciation of the effort made by the Basic National 
Education Board, IHkal (Orissa), to continue the 
experiment and extends to the Board its dieartiest 
sympathy and support. 

(3) This Conference elcomes the various at- 
tempts that are being made, in some cases on an 
extensire soale, by Provincial Governments, local bodies, 

* See Appendix A. 
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and private agencies to conduct education more or less 
on the lines suggested in the scheme of basic national 
education. But since variations of major and minor 
importance have been introduced in many cases, this 
Ck^erence records its wish that some schools at least 
should be run, exactly on the lines laid down in the 
scheme, and requests the various agencies interested in 
the work especially the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, to 
establish such schools with the object of arriving at 
objective, scientific results. 

Effictent Supervision 

(4) This Conference is definitely of opinion that 
efficient and sympathetic supervision is essential for 
the progress of basic education and recommends that 
all the agencies conducting basic schools should imme- 
diately make provision for the training of supervisors, 
who should be imbued with the spirit and conversant 
with the techniiiue of basic education, and able to play 
the role of leaders .ind guides of the new endeavour. 

(6) Since the syllabus of basic education in its 
original or partially altered form has now been in use 
fairly extensively for over three years, the Conference 
thinks that data should be collected to see if any altera- 
tions or additions are necessary. The syllabus is a 
dynamic and growing thing, and should be under cons- 
tant examination by cora[)ctent educationists. The 
Conference recomm-mds that the various agencies 
conducting basic education, specially the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh, should provide for carrying on scientific 
research to fit the curriculum to the real life of the 
pupils and provide assistance and guidance to the 
teachers in the use of now standards and forms of 
achievement. 


Correlated Teaching 

(6) Reports received from various centres amply 
demonstrate the possibility and desirability of correlated 
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teaching. This Conference, however, wishes to reite- 
rate its former iindings that corrolatioA should not be 
forced and pedantif, and that all the three centres of 
correlation, viz., tlu* eraft, the .social environments and 
the physical environments shoiilcJ be fully exploited. 

(7) The Conferepce feels that teachers in basic 
schools will be groatl^ helped in the difficult work of 
correlated teaching if full and faithful diaries of com- 
petent teachers using this technique were prepared and 
published. The Conference recommends that some 
selected schools should be placed in the hands of specially 
gifted teachers, and a day-to-day record of their work 
in the clas.s be kept and published. It is also necessary 
to publish reading material for the pupils’ and teachers’ 
aid in wnformitv with the requirements of the basic 
syllabus. 

(8) 1’his Conference accepts the report submitted 
by the Ba^Ic (Vaft Committee regarding the syllabus for 
spinning ao Basic Craft for the ttrst three grades of the 
basic schools and for Teachers’ Training Centres. 

(9) In the opinion of this Conference, wherever 
schools of the old type are being conveited into ba.sic 
schools on an extensive scale, (‘xisting n mal schools 
and training centres should be brought in«o line with 
the requirements of basic education. 

(10) In the opinion of this Conference a minimum 
period of training of two years to run concurrently or 
otherwise, is necessary to enable teachers to te.ach the 
first five grades f)f the basic course. 

(11) This Conference reiterates its previous find- 
ing that thd teaching of art in ^rainingand basic schools 
should be given due emphasis so as to make it an inte- 
gral element in craft work. 
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BASIC EDUCATION IN ORISSA 

Copy 

Communique 

Cnttack, February 6, 1941 

In 1938 the Government decided to experiment on 
a system of education known as the “ Wardha Scheme 
of Education.” The underlying idea of this 

system is understood to be that the process of educa- 
tion should centre iu some form of manual and produc- 
tive work, while all the other abilities to be devel jpod 
or training to be given should as far as possible be 
correlated to the ceutral handicraft chosen with due 
regard to the environment of the child : such education, 
taken as a whole, must be self-supporting and its self- 
suflSoieney should be the “acid test of its reality”. 
With a view to advise Government on tb" introdm tion 
of the scheme and to organise the systc , a Board of 
Basic Education was constituted in October 193S. A 
training school for teachers for the proposed Basic 
schools wis also start <5d at Bari in June 1939 and 15 
such schools were opened in February 1940. 

2. Since the scheme was only an experimental 
one, Government sanctioned it temporarily for a period 
of one year which has just expired. They have now 
examined the progress of tlie experiment in the light of 
the report*of the Director of B 'blic Instruction and have 
decid<‘d that it is not in the interests of this province 
to continue it further. Some of the reasons which led 
to this decision are given below. 

33 
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3. Although the idea behind the scheme is that 
teaching instead of relying on text books should be 
correlated to the exercise of some craft chosen out of a 
number of different crafts likely to bring about the all- 
round development of the children, only one craft, i.e., 
spinning, has actually been adopted in the Basic Schools 
at Bari, and Government are advised that no other 
useful craft can be substituted or added owing to lack 
of teachers capable of giving instruction through such 
crafts. The Wardha scheme provides for 3 hours 20 
minutes of every school day of 5J hours to be spent in 
the practice of crafts, and there is an obvious likelihood 

‘ that with no alternative craft to spinning these schools 
will quickly degenerate into mere spinning schools. 
Spinning is a sedentary and monotonous occupation and 
not at all calculated to lead to the all-round develop- 
ment of children in Orissa, where a more stimulating 
medium of instruction is obviously required. Moreover, 
as no craft other than spinning can be introduced, this 
experiment cannot even be given the best chance of 
success in his province. 

4. These Basic schools are far more expensive than 
the ordinary primary schools, and it would be quite 
impossible for this province to introduce them on a large 
scale unless they proved to be self-supporting. In this 
respect also the experiment has not shown any signs of 
success. The actual receipts of the Basie schools in 
Orissa are reported to have amounted to 8 annas per 
head against an estimate of Rs. 3-9-0 a head for the 
first year in the original scheme. They have, therefore, 
failed in the “acid test” prescribed by th«^ author of 
the scheme. 

5. The cost of continuing the existing 15 schools 
together with the Training School for a further period 
of three years would be approximately Rs. IJ lakhs, 
and if the experiment were continued on a seven years’ 
basis, i.e., for the whole course, the cost would be very 
much greater. In the financial circumstances of this 
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province such a heavy expenditure is pot justified 
merely in order to test the merits of th(j scheme. *It is 
understood that the Government of Madras durjng the 
Congress rf gime decided against the introduction of the 
system, preferring a ievia<'d svbtem'of elementary 
education which is believed to be fundamentally the 
same as the primary school system already in force in 
Orissa. The experiment is, however, being carried out 
in some other provinces anci from the results so obtained 
it will be possible to ascertain the value and practi- 
cability of the system without incurring the heavy ex- 
penditure required to try it out thoroughly in Orissa. 

6. Government have, therefore, decided to close 
the Basic schools and Training school with effect from 
the Ist March 1^41. Attempts will be made to absorb 
the teacnci^ trail. ed xn these achools into the ordinary 
schools of the pro\.j ee as far as ];<)ssible. 

Govc'rnment of Orissa 
Home Department 
Special Section 
Memo No. 585 (22) C. 



STATEMENT BY DR. ZAKIR HUSSAIN 

President, Hindustani Tali mi Sangh 

The communique issued by the Homo Department, 
Gk)vernment of Orissa, announcing their decision to 
close down their fifteen Basic Schools and the Basic 
Training School has been brought to my notice. 

I can only characterise the decision as unwise and 
the communique as misleading. 

The Government seem to be at pains to show that 
they had undertaken the scheme only as an experiment 
and the experiment having failed it was not in the best 
interest of the province to continue it. It seems to me 
that the Government have been in great haste to pro- 
nounce judgment before finishing the experiment they 
had set out to perform. After the preliminary pre- 
paration for performing the experiment — namely the 
constituting of an Advisory Board of Basic Education 
and the Training of teachers — the Government decided 
to start the experiment only in February 1940. The 
decision ivas taken after careful deliberation. The 
financial implications of the experiment were duly 
considered. 

Original Scheme Revised — The original intention 
of the Government to start more schools was revised 
and modified and the Government came to the decision 
that it will be best “to make the experiment on a 
modest scale in the beginning and that a start with 
fifteen basic schools, five seven-grade and ten four-grade 
would be quite sufQcient for this purpose.” That was 
on the 12th of February, 1940. 

The teachers for these new schools which Govern- 
ment set out to establish were appointed in March 1940. 
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The buildings for the schools were ready ^nerally by 
May 1940. There was considerable dislocation of’work 
due to floods in July and already in December t.ho fate 
of an experimeiif. 1 o establish scven-<p’ado and four-grade 
schools seems fohavc been sealed. 

For when the Board of Basic Education wanted to 
make the n<5cessary preparations for starting the 2nd 
grade in these schools it was, in reply to its communi- 
cation of SOtli November, told by the Director of 
Public Instruction ‘to see that grade II is not opened 
in, and no additional teachers arc appointed for the 
fifteen basic schools without the specific sanction of 
Government and that sanction of Government should 
not be anticipated in any case’. 

1.1 overument Decision — This first indication of the 
Government’s mind was confirmed by their order of 
January 29, 1941, and by the Government communique 
dated Februaiy last, announcing their decision to 
close the basic schools and the tiaining schools. From 
May to December 1940 is a very short time, indeed, to 
judge the success or failure of schools which could grow 
to their full strength only in 7 or 4 years respectively. 

That the Government originally inter '• d to carry 
on the experiment for one year only in o. ier to come 
to a decision about a schcmt‘ of education which covers 
7 years is too naive to be believed. 

The communique further seeks to defend Govern- 
ment action by referring to the danger of the basic 
schools degenerating into ‘ mere spinning schools ' and 
emphasises the need for the people of Orissa of “a more 
stimulating medium of instruction.” I hope that 
stimulatir^ medium is not just sitting or just cramming. 

With thousands of these “mere sitting and 
cramming ” schools even the prospect of having 15 mere 
* spinning schools ’ would not be too alarming. But in 
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order to avoid misunderstanding I wish to point out, 
^ hat* the framers of the basic scheme have all the time 
emphasised, that the craft chosen as a medium of 
education should bo selected with due regard to the 
environment of the child. The very first report of the 
Basic National Education C’ommittee gives the follow- 
ing, besides spinning and weaving, as the possible basic 
crafts ; — 

Basil Craft — “ Carpentry, Agriculture', Fruit and 
Vegetable gaidening. Leather woik and any other 
craft for which local and geographical conditions are 
favourable provided it is ‘ rich in educational possibi- 
lities and offers natural points of correlation with 
important human activities and interests’ ” If for any 
reason, the Government of Orissa looked with disfavour 
on spinning as a less stimulating activity than they 
would wish for the people under their charge, they 
could have directed their schools to make use of some 
other craft in education and made piovisiou for 
training teachers in the other craft activities. 

Teachers' Training Centres -Training in crafts 
other than spinning is being actually given to teachers 
in maliy Teach'ers' Training Centres run by sister 
provincial Governments. But is spinning really so 
bad ! Is there any evidence from the 15 Orissa schools 
which were using spinning as basic craft that the boys 
were not interested in it ? Is there any evidence of 
fatigue or ennui ? Were they really ‘ mere spinning 
schools ’ ? I have read the opinions of several eminent 
persons, some of them connected officially with 
education in Orissa, and I fail to see any the least 
justification for the fears expressed in the Government 
communique. 

Dig at Self-supporting Aspect — And Ifist, but by 
no means the least, is the dig at the self-supporting 
aspect of basic education. I am glad to note that at 
least the Government of Orissa accept the importance 
of this aspect ! My cxpcricuc ‘ has been that many 
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Governments and outsidejs to basic education ^Jiave 
always tried to minimise the importarece of ‘this a’spect 
and have advised us, who are working on- basic 
education not to over-emphasise it. It now seems that 
some at least of them will not g’ve basic education a 
chance to survive unless it supports itself. But that 
healthy change of outlook apait, T would like to 
reiterate the view of the Basic Education Committee 
on this point. 

Sound Education Policy — They believed that the 
scheme of education they had elaborated was sound in 
itself and even if it was not ‘ self-supporting in any 
sense, it should be accepted as a matter of sound educa- 
tional policy and as an urgent measure of national re- 
cons^* I ■'^•'on. It is fortunate, however, that this good 
education will also cover the major portion of its run- 
ning <‘xpenses. Many people have understood these 
remarks in many ways but even the most imaginative 
have not p -cused us of believing that the 7-year children 
of the first grade will be able to make the school self- 
supporting and if they fail the school must go ! 

Hasty decision -According to the communique it- 
self basic education “taken as a whole” rarst be self-sup- 
porting. And the Government have, i their great 
haste, taken the experience gained by a k tV months of 
work in the first grade only as sufficient to pass judg- 
ment on the scheme “ taken as a whole”. 

The worst that they could prove was that the 
tentat ive estimates of probable production given in the 
Basic Nations I Education Report have not been' corrobo- 
rated by their 15 schools. But even this has not been 
proved. One need not swear by the estimates given in 
the Repoit but in this case +hey have pro' cd to be 
remarkably true. The estimates are worked out expressly 
on the basis of 288 working davs, and 3 hours and 20 
minutes of work a day. On this basis the first grade’s 
production daring the first 144 days will be Rs. 1-0-6 
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per boy and. in the second 144 days another Bs. 2-8>6. 
If the number cf working hours and days is reduced or 
if the work is not regular the output would, as every- 
one acquainted with the processes of the attainment 
of skill knows, decrease more than in proportion. 

Now, the Orissa schools woiked for only 164 days 
and the time given to spinning \"a3 half of the suggest- 
ed time every day. Their v ork was badly dislocated 
by floods, yet their production has been worth 8 annas 
per boy, as the communique admits, almost jiist as 
much as could have been wished on tW basis of the 
scheme estimates. 

Reference to Madras —The reference to the Madras 
Government who did not begin any experiments in 
basic education does not impress me. Yes, the Madras 
Government did not begin the experiment, but the 
Orissa Government did, and has not been able to sec it 
through and wishes to back out of it on flimsy grounds. 
As to the hope that the Goveriimeiit ot Orissa will be 
able to ascertain the value and practicability of the new 
system from the experience of others I can only say 
that those who depend on others lor their experience do 
so at their own risk and peril. Education is not a thing 
you can copy overnight. It grows and it takes time 
to grow. But not just eight months ! 
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A SYLLABUS OF SPINNING FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

Grades I-V- — Basic Crc^ft Spinning. 

The course is divided into two parts. Eacli part 
has been spread over the academic year of nine months 
(approximately 200 working days). The first part will 
enable the teachers trained to teach grades I, II, and III 
of the basic course anrl the second will enable them to 
teach grades IV and V. 

T’'-' ^caehers are expected to take the second year 
of training after at least two years’ practical experience 
of teaching in a basic school. 

From Ine 200 working days deduction have been 
made as under : — 

30 Sattirdays for demonstration lessons etc. 

15 working days for practice teaching. 

5 working days (a unit of one we''k) for excur- 
sions or similar activities. 

150 working days T*emam. The following syllabus 
has, therefore, bi'oii prepared on the basis of 1.50 work- 
ing days. This syllabus has been ])iepared on the basis 
of four hours p< r day devoteil to the teachings of the 
theory and practice of craft work. The time has been 
distributed to allow 4.50 hours for practical \york and 
150 lectures as under : - 

1. Actual craft practice with the necessary cor- 
relation— y hours per day. 

2. Daily recording — 20 minutes per day. 

3. Lectures and Discussion regarding the theore- 
tical aspect of spinning — 4.0 minutes per day, 

34 
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First Year 


Practical 

1. Cleaning of Coiton Quantity 6 seers— Time 
p hours. 

N>B. — As the purpose of the above training is to 
enable the students ^o recognise cotton best 
suited for spinning, the student should be 
provided with cleanly picked cotton for 
further cleaning. A small quantity of care- 
lessly picked cotton may also be supplied 
to the students for practice. 

2. Spreading and combing of cotton-seed by hand, 
Quantity 6 tolas (i.e., about 1,000 combed seeds'' — 
Time 12 hours. 

3. Ginning. 

(a) With the hand separating with the fingers 

the above 6 tolas of combed seed cotton — 
Time 8 hours. 

(b) With rod and plank Quantity ) sr. of 

cotton — 8 hours. 

(c) With the hand-gin. Quantity 5 srs. of 

cotton — 6 hours. 

4. Preparation of cotton for carding opening, 
pulling, and straightening lint by hand. Quantity 
8 tolas of lint — 2 ./ hours 

5. Carding and rolling of slivers. 

(a) With the light bow (lint-prepared by the 

qbove method). Quantity of slivers -8 tolas 
Time 16 hours. 

(b) Carding with the small bow. 

(c) Rilling of Slivers— Slivers should be 16 per 

Tola the lengtJi, diami'ter and hardm sa of 
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slivers to be.st.aiidardi8C(l and the standards 
maintained. 

6. Fitting and mounting the carding bow for use. 
Processes — Winding the gut, fitting the vibrator, 
tightening the gut, adjiisting the bridge to proper sound. 
Time 4 hours. 


7. Piecing. Quantity 100, Time 4 hours. 

(alternately) with the following methods : - 

N.B . — Waste ends cut from the sized warp of cloth 
should be utilised for the above purpose. 

8. Reeling. Quantity — 28 hanks. Time 14 hours 

9. Spinning. 

(a) Spinning u ith fingers and winding on Takli 
Quantity 40 rounds, Time 4 hours. 

The twist of the yarn should be clockwise. 


(b) Spinning on the tekli (with both hands 
alternately) by the following methods : — 

1. Posture Sitting. Twisting on the ground 

and winding in the .air. 

2. ,, „ Twisting in the air and 

winding in tl air. 

,, Twisting on the ground 

and winding on the ground. 

„ Twisling in the air and 
winding on the ground. 

Standing. Twisting in the air and 

winding in the air. 

fj.B . — The aboV& processes should be practised with 
the thumb and the fore-finger and the 
thumb and the ■'iddle finger separately. 
Quantity 10 hanks. 

(c) Spinning on the Takli (witii both hands 

alternately) with the following methods • 


.3. 


4 . 


5 . 
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6. Tv/isting on the leg above the knee and wind- 

ing on the ground. 

7. On the leg below the knee and winding on 

the ground. 

8. Twisting on the sole of the feet and winding 

on the ground. Quantity 10 hanks. 

Totfl Quantity of yam to be spun on the lakli 
20 hanks of yam weighing 66 tolas. Spinning 160 hours 
—1 hank in 8 hours — Total Time 182 hours. 

(carding for above — ^22 hours — 3 tolas per hr.) 

(d) Spinning on the spinning bow. 

Quantity 10 hanks of 12 count and 10 
hanks of 16 count. Total 20 hanks weigh- 
ing 68 tolas approximately. Time 64 
houis, I4 latti per hour. 

Carding for above — Time 20 hours (3 tolas per 
hour ) — Total Time 84 hours. 

Al.B . — All the above processes should be practised 
alternately with cither hand and giving the 
same time to both hands, but even in the 
case of the left hand the twist should be 
clockwise — Total Time 84 hours. 

(e) Winding the above yarn on the plank and 

cross winder. (This should always be prac- 
tised in a standing position, and with the 
right and left hands alternately — separat- 
ing lees (160 rounds) by a coloured thread, 
tying the cross of the hank, twisting, fold- 
ing, and locking the hanks). 

10. Preparation by hand of the following equip- 
ment for spinning and carding. 

(a) Light carding bow. Processes: — Splitting 

bamboo into strips, bending strips, mount- 
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ing the gut, preparing for carding, time — 5 
hours. 

(b) Making the spring bow from split bamboo — 

3 ho7irs. 

(c) Making the carding mat from bamboo strips 

or reeds- —5 hours. 

(d) Making rop«s from hemp, grass or other 

locally available material — ropes to be used 
for hanging the bow and for tying bamboo 
strips into mats etc. Quantity 1 5 Yards of 
ropes — 10 hours. 

(o) Making sliver rods from bamboo or wood — 
2 hour^. 

I f ) Preparation of bamboo taklis (with and 
without hooks). The disc to be made of 
clay, tile, stone, or similar locally available 
material- Number of taklis to be made 10 
— 20 hour '7. 

(g) Prt‘paring spinning bow -from sj)lit bamboo 
strips. Modia — from strips of wood, strap 
from leather, r<*ady made spindle to be 
fitted, preparing resin mivturo to I**' used 
on straps--l0 hour'!. 

Standards of attainment at the end of the ye. r 

Speed. 1. Ginning wi"h rol and j)h.nk — 1 ch. per 
J hour. 

2. Ginning on the hand gin — i sr. per i hour. 

3. Preparing lint for carding—^ tola per 

hour. 

4. Carding on the light bow including making 

slivers 1 tola per hour. 

5. * Carding on the sn. 11 hand bow inoluding 

making slivers — 3i tolas per hour. 

6. Rolling slivers (at the rate of 16 slivers per 

tola) — 1\ tolas per hour. 
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7. Spinning on takli by 1st 20 methods with 

alternate hands and giving the same time 
to both hands (excluding winding the yarn 
on the winder) — 120 rounds of 12 counts 
j arn per hour. 

8. Spinning on the takli by the last 6 methods 

with alternate hands and giving the same 
time to both hands' (including winding the 
yam on the winder — 160 rounds of 16 
counts yarn per hour. 

9. Winding the yarn on the plank winder — 16 

rounds per minute. 

10. Spinning on the spinning bow (including 
winding the yarn on the cross winder — 
240 rounds of 16 counts yarn per hour. 

N-B. — Speed of one hand should not be less than 
I of other. 

11. Fitting and repairing of equipment for spin- 
ning and carding. 

No special time has been set aside for this part of 
the syllabus as it'is expected that the necessary training 
will be given during the practice of different processes. 

Takli 

(a) Grinding the bottom end of the Takli to a 
point ; (b) Straightening the takli ; (c) 

Roughening the surface of the takli spindle. 


Small Bow 

(a) Nailing the top-strap to the bow ; (b) making 
pegs; (c) Tying the strings and hanging 
the bow. 

Hand Gin 

(a) Planning the wedge to the proper thickness ; 
(b) Polishing the rod ; (c) Tightening up 
loose parts. 
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Spinning Bow 

Oiling, removing the spindle, applying resin to 
the bow. 


Fitting 

Taking to pieces and re-assembling the different 
pieces of equipment, such as the Takli, carding 
bow or gin. * 

Knowledge of handling the following tools in 
connection with repairs, fitting and making of the 
above : — 

1. Drill. 2. Plane. 3. Chisel. 4. Saw. 5. File. 
6. Ha,mmer. 7. Anvil. 8. Wrench. 9. Screw-driver. 
10. Kn’fe. 11. Scissors. 

Theoretical 150 lessons 

1. Social and economic aspects of Khadi (15 
lectures). 


2. History of cloth-making in India. The growth 
of Charkha Sangh (5 lectures). 

3. Cotton culture, trade and geog’* -nhy of India. 
The Policy of the Government for incro. ing and im- 
proving the quality and production of coiton, and its 
effect on the peasants. Cotton-markt t— buying and 
selling — foreign trade— brokerage —speculation and for- 
ward business. Organisation of cotton-market — work 
of the central cotton committee. Government laws 
regarding cotton growth and trade (15 lectures). 

4. Knowledge of different varieties of local and 
Indian cotton. Knowledge of fibres. Recognition of 
good and ‘bad cotton - and 11- t — standard weights for 
cotton (5 lectures). 

5. Mathematics of Spinning. —Definition of 
counts — strength and uniformity of yarn. Calculating 
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the resultant -speed and twist. Solving problems relat- 
ing to spinning ’land auxiliary processes, speed, twist, 
percentage of strength, count, output, average speed, 
etc. Cost of yarn. Estimating wages for spinning and 
carding. Preparing estimates for self-sufficiency in 
cloth (1) for the individual, (2) for the family, 
(3) for the village. Estimating monthly and annual 
requirements (1) for the elass,' (2) for the school. 
Calculatio s relating to tests of spinning (40 lectures). 

6. Spinning records . — 20 minutes daily for prac- 
tiqal work (20 lectures). 

Keeping monthly and daily rceords and statements 
for individuals and for the elass. Maintaining craft 
diary (to contain notes on the daily work, with illustra- 
tive descriptions of each process, and notes of correla- 
tions with other subjects). Knowledge of the records 
to be maintained by children and teachers of the first 
3 grades. Preparing graphs showing daily speed of in- 
dividual and class fright and left). Prepaiing monthly 
pillar graphs of the minimum, maximum and average 
speeds. Maintaining accounts of time spent, material 
used, i^frastage and actual earnings in the processes ot 
ginning, carding, and spinning etc. for individuals and 
for the class. 

7. Mechanics of ginning, carding, and spinning to 
cover the syllabus of the first three grades (15 l(H*tures). 

8. Management of craft equipment and raw- 
materials. Proper storage of equipment and material, 
sorting of yam. Numbering of equipment. Main- 
taining accounts of raw-materials, equipment and 
finished product. Maintaining stock book, ledger and 
daily cash book (10 lectures). 

(For practical experience the students may be 
divided into batches and made responsible under the 
supeiwision of a teacher, for the management of materials 
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and maintaining the accounts for craft work of the 
whole class —Time 20 hour's per batch ^ 

9. Technical terms relating to spinning and allied 
processes (5 lectures). 

10. Recognition of qualities and defects of 
equipment and materials. 

Knowledge of the various i:)arts of the equipment 
and their function, layout, and equipment of 
carding and spinning rooms (20 leetures). 

Second Year 

During this year the teachers will be trained to 
teach Grades IV and V of the basic course. 

VV oiking days and hours of work the same as 
for the 1st year. 

Practical IV^rk 

1. Spuming on the Yervada Charkha alternately 
with the right and left hands. 

(a) Counts 12, 16, and 20 (with the spindle 

making 90 revolutions per one revolution 
of the driving wheel). 

(b) Counts 24 and 28 (with the sp- lie making 

120 revolutions per one revolution of the 
driving wheel). 

Quantity -50 haims (10 hanks of each count) 
weighing approximately 110 tolas — Time 150 
hours 4 leas in 3 hour’!. 

Carding for above- -28 hours (4 tolas per hour) 
-Total Time 178 hours. 

2. Carding on the small and medium bows — 
sufficient for personal requiroim its. 

jSh.B . — The time allowed for carding has been 
included in the time allotted for spin* 
ning. 


86 
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3. Making the wheel rope (belting) of the charkhas. 
Quantity 10‘TO^s—Tmie 20 hours. 

4. Making the spindle twine of the charkha — 
sufficient for personal requirements. 

5. Fine Spinning — Counts 40 and 60 (including 
ginning, preparation of cotton prior to carding, and 
carding by the Andhra method. 

Processes —Combing seed-cotton with fish- jawbone 
or with comb. Quantity 8 tolas — Time 6 hours. 

Ginning with rod and plank. Quantity 25 tolas 
— Time 5 hours. 

Preparing cotton for carding by the Andhra 
method. Quantity 9 tolas — Time 12 hours. 

Carding on light bow. Quantity 9 tolas of slivers 
— Time 5 hours. 

Spinning 40 and 60 counts on Yervada or Local 
Charkha. Quantity .5 hanks of 40 counts — 4 hanks of 
60 counts — Total weight 9 tolas approximately — Time 
36 hours. 

X 

Other processes — 28 hours — Total Time 64 hours. 

6. Spinning on local charkhas with right hand 
only — Time 42 hours. 

Necessary carding 4 tolas per hour — Time 8 hours. 

Quantity 70 leas of 24 counts weighing 30 tolas 
5 leas per 3 hours) — Total Time 50 hours. 

7. Spinning on the takli with alternate hands 
and giving the same time to both —6 hanks of 18 counts 
weighing 15 tolas —Time 36 hours 1 hank for o hours. 

Time for carding for above —4 hours (4 tolas per 
hour) — Total Time 40 hours. 
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It is suggested that. two periods per week of 40 
minutes each may be given for spinning on the takli. 

8. (a) Repairs to spyinnitig equipment 

1. Yervada Charkha — adjusting the bearing 
groove. Repairing the winder, loosening or tightening 
springs as necessary. Tightening the axle. Fixing 
the bundle of the larg8 wheel. 

2. Local or Savli Charkha. 

3. Straightening the spindle —Time 20 hours. 

4. Light, small and medium carding bows. 

5. Hand-gin. 

Repairing rod and plank for ginning. Cleaning 
and pf lishing the rod. Planing the surface 
of the plank. 

Note : — Students are expected to be able to repair all 
•*•116 different parts of all the equipment used 
xii all the different processes of spinning. 

(b) Fitting 

1. Tying the piece of wood to the fish-jaw bone. 

2. Fitting up, taking to pieces and ’•e-assSmbling 
the carding bow, hand gin, Yeivc«,da or loc * charkha. 

3. A kuoAvledgc of simple carpentry necessary for 
the repair and fitting oi the above equipment. 

4. Further ability to use the tools detailed in the 
syllabus for the first year. 

Time for repair, fitting of equipment and the necos- 
.sary wood- work — 80 hours out of which at least* 20 hours 
should be devoted to straightening the spindle. 

Standard of attainments 

(a) Speed of spinning of the Yervada Charkha 
with alternate hand and giving the same 
time to both including winding the yam 
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on the winder — 5 leas of 28 counts yarn in 
■> 3- hours. 

(b) Speed of carding (including making slivers) 

(1) on the light bow — 1 tola in i hour. 

(2) on the small bow- 4 to la ^ per hour. 

(3) on the medium bow — 6 tolas per hour. 

(c) Speed of combing seen cotton — tolas per 

hour. 

(d) Speed of ginning with rod and plank — 

5 tolas per ^ hour. 

(0) Preparation of cotton for carding (on the 

Andhra method) — | tolas per hour. 

( f ) Speed of spinning 40 counts yam including 
winding the yarn on the winder on local 
or Yervada (*harkha — leas per hour. 

(g) Speed of spinning 60 yarns including 

winding the yam on the winder on local 
or Yervada Charkha — 1 lea per hour. 

(h) Speed of spinning on the local or Savli 

Charkha with right hand only (including 
> winding) -2 leas of 25 counts per hour. 

( 1) Speed of s})muiug on the Takli with alter- 

nate hands and giving the same time t*^) 
both (inelnding winding) -1 lea of 10 
counts per hour. 

Theoretical. 150 Lessons of 40 minutes each. 

1. Further study of Indian sociology and econo- 
mics including the sociology and economics of Khadi 
(16 lectures). 

2. Cotton culture and trade in India and the 
world (20 lectures). 

3. History of the Textile Industry in India and 
the world (20 lectures). 
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4. World Geography .of cotton (5 lectures!. 

5. Story of the discovery and development of 
raw materials, the development of equipment and the 
evolution of methods of spinning, "inning, carding, and 
allied processes in India and in oHier lands. Story of 
different fibres used for spinning (20 lectures). 

6. Mathematics of spinning — Further elaboration 
of the syllabus of the first year mathematics of 
weaving. Mathematical problems relating to the 
charkha. The revolution of the spindle. Measurement 
of the different pieces of equipment and their parts. 
The texture of cloth-varj), weft, punja, count, and 
weight. Practical work during the craft period 
(20 lectures). 

7. (.'raft records, iueludiug graphs and estimates. 
Detailed revision of the syllabus of the first year. 
Records to be maintained by teachers and children in 
grades IV and V. Practical 20 minutes daily (10 
lectures). 

8. Mechanics of spinning and carding — to cover 
the syllabus of grades TV and V — An elementary *know- 
ledgc of the principles of mechanics (2.'> k.^ nes). 

9. History and geography of eh mentary tools 
(10 lectures). 

10. Management of store-rooms. iMethods as in 
the first year. Practical 18 hours per batch (5 lectures). 
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A REVISED SYLLABUS OE SPINNING 
Gbade One 

First Term — Time two hours a day 

The following processes should be taught in this 
term. 

1. Spinning on the takli by the following 
methods : — 

{a) Posture sitting-spinning on the ground- 
winding in the air. 

{6) Posture sitting-spinning in the air and wind- 
ing in the air. 

(<r) Posture sitting-spinning on the ground- 
winding on the ground. 

‘ (d) Posture sitting-spinning in the air- winding 
on the ground. 

d/.B . — The above processes should be practised 
with the thumb and fore-finger on the 
thumb; and middle finger separately. 
Spinning on the takli should first be 
practised with the left hand for one 
month, and later with both the hands 
alternately. The twist of the yarn in 
both the cases should be clockwise. 

2. Pu oing— Waste ends cut from the sized warp 
of cloth should be used for training children in piecing. 
Whenever possible the children may be taken away to 
weavers’ houses to observe the process of reeling and 
weaving to enable them to understand the impor^ce 
of piecing. 
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3. Winding on the plank winded — The children 
should be trained to win'd, their yarn in^a.standing*posi- 
tion with right and left hands alternately and count 
their yarn while winding. 

4. Soaking and drying the yam, tying the cross of 
the hank, twisting folding and locking the hank. 

5. Recognition of*evehness and strength of yarn. 

6. Oral description of craft material, process and 
equipment. 

Standard of attainment at the end of the first 
term. 

XTr,i''^T«nf)ity of the yam should receive the first 
attention. 

(1) Uniformity of the yarn — 60 per cent. 

(2) St.ength of the yarn— 40 per cent. 

(3) Speed of spinning on the takli (without 
winding) with both the hands alternately and giving 
equal time to each hand — 30 rounds of 10 counts in 
half an hour. 

(4) Speed of winding on plank win^’ -^ — 8 founds 
per minute. 

Average daily work. 

(1) 70 rounds of yarn of 10 counts in 2 hours. 

(2) Maximum wastage in spinning — 5 per cent. 

Second Term — Time two hours a day^ 

1. Opeiiing up of (!otton (first step in the prepa- 
ration of cotton for carding) -Quantity 2 tolas. 

« 

2. Spinning on the takli : — 

{a) Revision and practice of the processes learnt 
in the first term. 
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(d) Posture standing — twisting in the air — 
winding in the air. 

3. Keeping individual craft records — oral and 
written. 

Standard of attainment at the end of the second 
term. 

1. Uniformity of the Yarn — 60 per cent. Uni- 
formity is to be given the first attention. 

2. Strength of the yarn — 40 per cent. 

3. Speed of the spinning on the Takli (without 
winding) with both hands alternately and giving equal 
time to each hand — 90 rounds of 10 counts in one hour. 

Average daily work. 

(1) .50 rounds of yarn of 10 counts in one hour. 

(2) Maximum wastage of spinning — 5 per cent. 

Grade Two 

First Term — Time 2^ hours a day 

The following processc.s should be taught in this 
term. 

1. ‘ Making the carding mat from bamboo strips or 
reeds or other locally available materials. 

2. Preparation of cotton and carding with light 
carding bow and preparing slivers — Quantity 3 tolas. 

3. Fitting the light carding bow. 

4. Carding on the small bow — sufficient for one’s 
own requirements. 

5. Bolling of slivers.— 16 slivers per tola; the 
length, diameter and hardness of the slivers to be uni- 
form and according to the standard. 

6. Spinning on the takli by the following me- 
thods : — 

(a) Posture sitting-spinning on the leg above the 
knee and winding on the ground. 
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{6) Posture sitting-spinning on the Ipg below the 
knee and winding on the giound. 

{c) Posture sitting-spinning on the sole -of the 
foot — and winding on the ground. 

Standard of achievement at the end of this term. 

1. Uniformity of the yarn — 60 per cent. Uni- 
formity to be given special attention. 

2. Strength of the yarn —50 per cent. 

3. Speed of carding with the small bow and roll- 
ing the slivers (16 per tola) — 2J tolas per hour. 

4. Speed of slivering — 2^ tolas, i.e., 40 slivers per 
J an hour. 

5. Speed of spinning on the takli with either hand 
and giving equal time to both the hands (including 
winding j— lOO rounds of 12 counts per hour. 

Average daily work. 

(1) Spinning— 75 rounds of 12 counts per hour. 

(2) Carding — (including sliver making — tolas 
per hour. 

(3) Maximum waste in spinning — 4 per cent. 

Second Term — Time 21 hours per day 

Processes to be taught. 

1. Making the following equipment by hand. 

(a) Light carding bow froin bamboo strips. 

{b) Spring bow from split bamboo. 

(f) Making ropes of hemp, grass, or other locally 
available material. — 10 yards of rope. 

2. Preparation of cotton and carding with the 
light bow. Making slivers of 4 tolas of cotton thus pre- 
pared. 

3. Spinning on the takli. 

4. To keep records of individual and class work 
(if possible;. 

Standard of attainment at the end of this term. 

36 
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1. Uniformity of the yarn— 60 per cent. 

2. Stirengtii of the yarn — 50%. 

3. Speed of carding and sliver making (16 slivers 
in one tola) and three tolas in one hour. 

4. Speed of making slivers only — 3 tolas in 
half an hour, i.e., 48 slivers. 

5. Speed of spinning on the takli (including wind- 
ing) with '‘ither hand and giving equal time to both the 
hands — 120 rounds of yarn of 12 counts in one hour. 

Average daily work. 

* 1. Spinning — 90 rounds of 12 counts in one hour. 

2. Carding (including sliver making) — 2 tolas per 
hour. 

3. Maximum wastage in spinning —4 per cent. 

Grade Three 
First Term — 3 hours a day 

The following processes to be taught in this 
term: — 

1. Making ^of bamboo taklis (with or without 
hooks) by hand. Tlie disk to be made of clay, tile, 
stone or similar locally available material —5 taklis. 

2. Preparation of cotton and carding with the 
light bow and sliver making — Quantity 4 tolas. 

This cotton should be used for spinning on the takli. 

3. Spinning on the bow spindle with right hand. 

4. Cleaning and oiling of the bow-spindle applying 
resin to the leather strap. 

5. Spinning on the takli with either hand — 40 
minutes per day. 

6. Recording — Tn this term the children should 
be taught to maintain both class and indiviaual records 
including a craft log-book. Record of takli yarn and 
charkha yarn should be kept separately. 

7. Combing of cotton seeds. 
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8. In this term the children should be. able .to re- 
cognise the various types of local a^^fl tbe principal 
types of Indian cotton, and should have some knowledge 
of the length of tibics on the varieties, of local cotton 
and the count of yarn that can be spun out of it. 

Standard of attainment at the end of the term. 

1. Uniformity of^the.yarn — 70 per cent. 

2. Strength of the yam — 60 per cent. 

.3. Speed of carding including rolling of slivers - 
3^ tolas per hour. 

4. Speed of spinning on the bow spindle includ- 
ing winding — 400 rounds of 14 counts in 2 hours. 

Average daily work. 

1. Spinning on the takli (including winding)-- 
60 rounas iu 40 minutes. 

2. Spinning on the bow-spindle — 1 latti per hour 
il60 rounds). 

3. O I ding — 2^ tolas per hour. 

4. Maximum- wastage — 4 per cent. 

Second Term — Time y hours 

The following processes 1o be taught in- this 
term : — 

1. Cleaning of cotton. 

2. Ginning; — 

{a) Separating cotton seeds by hand. 

{6) With the hand gin. 

3. Preparation of cotton and carding with the 

light bow. ^ 

4. The children should be taught how to calculate 
the count of the yam by the following formula 

Numljer of rounds 

Weight (in 1/16 tolas) of roundsaOount of yarn. 
Standards of attainment at the end of the term. 

1. Uniformity of the yarn iO per cent. 
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2. Strength of the yam spun by takli — 60 per 

cent. " * 

3. Strength of the yarn spun by bow-spindle — 
60 per cent. 

4. Spinning on the takli (including winding) with 
either hand and giving the same time to both hands — 
120 rounds of l2 counts per hour. 

6. Spinning on the bow-spindle (including wind- 
ing) with right hand — 520 rounds of 16 counts in 
2 hours. 

6. Speed in carding (including sliver making— 
4 tolas per hour. 

Average daily work. 

1. Spinning in takli — as in the first term. 

2. Spinning in bow-spindle— 200 rounds of 16 
counts per hour. 

3. Carding (including sliver making) 3 tolas 
per hour. 

4. Maximum wastage in spinning — 4 per cent. 



PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE' 
MECHANICS OF SPINNING 

First Grade : — 

According’ to ihg old curriculum. 

Second Grade '. — 

(1) Use of the sjiring in the light carding bow. 

(2) Vibrations and sound in the gut and string. 

(3) (Jlock-wise and anti-clock-wiso motion. 

Children should be taught these things by 
obsei^ration and priactieal experience. 

(4) Clock-wise and anti-clock-wise twist in strings. 

(.5) Brightness in the fibres while preparing the 
cotton for carding. 

Third Grade : — 

(1) Why should resin be applied on the ieather 

strap of a bow-spindle ? 

(2) What is the effect of the ust of light or 

heavy disk on a bow-spindle, on the speed 
of spinning i 

(3) Why should we oil a bow-spindle ? 

(4) Why doc's a spindle spin smoothly after 

oiling 't Here the children shor.ld be taught 
the principle of friction, hinges 6l a door, 
swing, and on the pully for drawing water, 
should be used for their observation and as 
examples. 

(3) What will be the effect on carding of a 
' tightly or loosely tied string gut on the 
oarding bow ? 
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List of Delegates and Visitors present at the 
Second Basic National Educational Conference held at 
Jamianagar, Delhi. 


BENGAL 

1. Sri Anath Nath Basu, Director, Post Graduate 
Tra^ining, Calcutta University. 

2. Sri Apurba Kumar Chanda, Principal, David 
Hare Training College, Calcutta. 

3. Miss M. Sykes, Viswabharati, Shantiniketan, 
Bengal. 


BIHAH 

4. Mr. A. A. Kazmi, Special Officer for Primary 
Education, Patna. 

.5- Rai Saheb Ram Saran Upadhyaya, Secretary, 
Basic Education Bdard, Patna. 

0. Sri Pandey Jadunandan Prasad, Basic 
Training School, Patna. 

7. Sri Sheo Kumar Lai, Basic Training School, 
Patna. 

8. Sri Dwarka Singh, Basic Training School, 
Patna. 

9. Sri Narayan Chaudhuri, Basic Training 
School, Fatna. 

10. Sri K. Pandey, Basic Training School, Patna. 

11. „ Ga^a Lall, Basic Training School, Patna. 

12. „ G. G. Sharma, Basic Training School, 
Patna. 

13. „ Ghandrasbekhar Prasad Singh, Basic 
Training School, Patna. 
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14. Sri J. B. Thakhur, Basic Iraining School, 
Patna. 

15. Sri T. P. Singh, Basic Training School^ Patna. 

16. „ T. Singh, Basic Training School, Patna. 

17. „ Deodhari Prasad, B.isic Training School, 
Patna. 

18. Sri Baifijnatli Sahai, Basic Training School, 
Patna. 

19. Sri B. Chaudhuri, Basic Training School, 
Patna. 

20. Sri Sheo Dayal Singh, Basic Training School, 
Patna. 

21. Sri S. N. Mandal, Basic Training School, 
Patna. 

?2. ?.Taulvi Sirajul Huda, Supervisor, Baisic 
Schools, Champaran. 

23. Sri Kara Deo Thakur, Bihar Charkha Sangh, 
Madhubani. 

24. S-I Lakshmi Narayan, Bihar Charkha Sangh, 
Madhubani. 

2'*, Sri S. C. Verma, Basic School, Patna. 

BOMB \Y 

26. Kumari Indumati Chimmanlal 'cth, Ahme- 
dabad. 

27. Sri Jchina Bai Desai, Principal, Seth Chim- 
manlal Vidyalaya, Ahmedabad. 

28. Sri S. D. Sardal, Basic School, Saswad, Poona. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

29. Sri Uttam Singh Tomar, Superintendent, Basic 
Normal School, Seoni. 

30. Sri T. S. Tripathi, Basic Normal School, Seoni. 

31. , Sunder Lai Golhuni, Basic Normal School, 
Se oni. 
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32. Rao S xheb J. V. Jog, Superintendent, Basic 
Normal ScIml^. Vardha. 

33. Sri Shanker Bam Chandra Londhe, Supervisor, 
Basic Schools, Wardha. 

34. Sri Dwarka Nath Lele, Gram Seva Mandal, 
Wardha. 

35. Sri V'mrit Lai Nanawati, Bashtra Bhasha Pra- 
char Samiti, AVardha. 

36. Iri M. Sahuis, Bashtra Bhasha Prachar 
Samiti, Wardha. 

37. Sri M. Patel, Gandhi Seva Sangh, Wardha. 

‘ 38. ,, Kanti Lall Mehta, Wardha. 

39. „ John M. Lall, Friends’ Ashram, Jamai, 
Itarsi. 

40. Sri P. F. Kurion, Friends’ Ashram, Jamai, 
Itarsi. 

41. Sri Dhani Bam Verma, Basic Supervisor, Dis- 
trict Council, Baipur. 


DELHI 

42. Sri G. C. Chatterji, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Central India, Delhi. 

43. - Sri T. Thadani, Principal, Hindu College, 
Delhi. 

44. Mr. W. W. Wood, Director, Delhi Polytech- 
nique, Delhi. 

45. Dr. Saeed Ansari, Principal, Teachers’ Centre, 
Jamia Millia Islamia, Jamianagar, Delhi. 

46. Shrimati Hanna Sen, Directress, Lady Irwin 
College, New Delhi- 

47. Miss Bose, Principal, Modern High School, 
New Delhi. 

48. Lala Baghubir Singh, Modern High School, 
New Delhi. 

49. Sri Hari Bhao Upadhayaya, Sasta Sahitya 
Mandal, New Delhi. 
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■ 50- Sri-Uraa Kant Pahdey, Gandh|,4^fli3&jn, ®elhi. 

51. J 3 ^oti Prasad, Gandhi Ashram, DqJ^i. 

52. ,, K. R. Pathik, Arya Anathalaya, Delhi. 

AIADRAiS 

.'>3. Sii K. Armia^hah.m, Ku)ri Tviishna \ idyalaya. 
Coinibatero. 

54. tSn Raja^opalrao, Joganuapalayani, Andhra. 
.O.j. Pt. \'. Nalesan, I 'ark Town, M-ulras. 

OMbSV 

'»<• ^chaiya Han Har Dass, ('haiiinan, Utkal 
Manlik 8hik.slia l^aiusluid, Pun. 

57. Sri Gop.ibandliu Ghaudhun, Secretary, Utkal 
IMaulik Sh’kfjhf Parehnd, Ra.n.ichandrapm, Bari- 
CuWaek. 

58. Sri Saraf Chandra Mahar.iua, Rainachandra- 
pnr, Bari-Cuttack. 

59. Kuman Annapurna Devi, Seva-Ghn*- Bari- 
Cuttack. 

60. Shrimati Rama Devi, J va-Ghai, ari*Cnltack. 

PTTN.rAB 

61. ''I’i Ram Tirth Agarwaki, Mdir Chand & Sons, 
Moga . 

UNITED PROVINCES 

62. Dr. Ibadur Rahman Khan, Principal Basic 
Training College, Allahabad. 

63. Sri B. L. Srivastava, Basic Training College, 
Allahabad. 

Ok Pt. Sita Rim C.ia turvedi. Teachers’ Training 
College, Hindu University, Benares, 
y? 
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arm 

4HO 

66. Pncd^n^iAbdul Ghafoor» Teachers’ Traixi.ing 
College, ^Aligarh University. 

66. Sri Niharranjau Chaudhuri, Gandhi Ashram. 
Baniwa. 

67. Sri'B. Brahraachari, Gandhi Ashram, Raniw a. 

68. Pri Bhagwati Bhn8h.‘’n, Gandhi Ashram. 
Raniwa. 

69. Sri Sri Lai Singh, Gandhi Ashram, Raniwa. 

* 70. Sri Prabhu Dass Gandhi, Gaiidhi Seva Sadan, 
Asafpur. 

71. Seth Phul Chaud, PC, Dwadosh Shreni &Co., 
Ltd., Aligarh. 

INDIAN STATES 

72. Prof. Khwaja G. Saiyidain, Director of Ed a* 
cation. 

73. Sri G. 0. Mukhtar, Personal Assistant to the 
Director of Education, Kashmir. 

74. Mr. Faizul Haq Saheb, Inspector of Schools, 
Kashmir State. 

76. Sri Shanti Swamp, Assistant Inspector of 
Schools, Kashmir State. 

76. Sri Dharamvir Gupta, Basic School, Ifaripur, 
Kashmir. 

77. Mr. M. Abdul Aziz Sahib, Kashmir. 

78. Sri Raghunath Matto, Kashmir. 

79. Sri S. D. Pandey, Principal, Birla College, 
Pilani, Rajpiltana. 

80. Sri Satyakam. Birla College, Pilani, Rajputana. 

81. Sri Mudgal, Director of School Education, 
Indore State. 

82. Dr. Mohammad Azir, Principal, Government 
College, Hyderabad. 
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, - GopalRiJolCtilkarni, Vijat-^iataMandir 

Aviclha, Rajpipla. 

A • Cl. M. Makwana, Vijaya Vid^<f^Manclir, 

Avidha, Rajpipla J . J|“ 

• X'ijaya Vidva Mandir, 

Avidh.i, Rajplpli^. 

8G. Sri N. J, Pat^l, ViJaj'a N'klya Mandir. Avidha, 
Rajpipla. 

87. iSri li. S. Tapodhaii, Vijaya Vidya Mandir, 
Avidha, Rajpipla. 

88. Sri Dayal Chandra 8oni’, Vidya Bhawan Udai- 
pur, Rajputana. 

89. Sri Jiwan Lai Pandit, Basic School, Pilani, 
Rajpulivuu. 

90. Sri Onkar Nath Sharma, Loco Foreman, Sojat 
Road, -’odhpur. 


MhLMBFRS 01 THE 
HINDUSTANI TALDII SANGH 

91. Dr. Zakir Hussain unianagar, Delhi 
President. 

92. Sri Krishna Das daju, Wardha. Treasurer. 

93. Sri Aryanayak itn, Sf-vagram, AVardha. 

Secretary 

9f. Shrimati A.sha Devi, Sevagiam, AVardha. 

. Issistant Secretary 

95. Dr. Abid Husain, Jamia Millia Islamia, 
Jamiana^ar Delhi. 

96. Sri Krishna Das Giif 'hi, Scvagrain, AA'^ardha. 

97. Acharya Kaka Kalelkar, Wardha. 

98. Acharya J. B. Kripalani, Swaraj Bhawan, 
Allahabad. 

99. Begum Durrah-tul-Baiza Hassan, Delhi. 
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190. '"AohAVa' Badri Nath Verma, Basic Educa- 
tion Bof^rd, Patna. 

10 1 . '•Piof. M. Mu jib, Jamia Millia Islamia, Jamia- 
nagar, Dclld. 

J02. Sr] V. V. Atiikar, Tilak Rashtriya Vidyapith, 
Poona. 

WORKERS OP THE 
HINDUSTANI TALBll SANGH 

103. Sri Chandra Gupta Varshniya, Sevagram, 
Wardha. 

104. Sri Prabhakar Diwan. Sevagrani. W'ardha. 

105. Sri S. N. Chaturvedi, Sfvagraiu, U’ardJia. 




